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{12 HLP america’s 


MOST POWERFUL MOTOR CAR 


eminence. In their simplicity of design and 
correctness of good taste there is not even a 
hint of that over-ornamentation sometimes mis- 
taken for smartness. 


With the new 112 h.p. Imperial “80” Chrysler 
now introduces into the field of finest motor 
cars a new modern note of simple excellence. 


Powerful, graceful and fleet, this newest Chry- 
sler emphasizes efficient simplicity in engine 
and chassis, and the charm of simple good 
taste in body and lines. 


The new 112 h.p. “Red-Head” high-compres- 
sion rubber-mounted engine—a marvel of clean 
design—is smooth and alert, easy to drive, 
maintain or control. No less powerful car can 
approach its flawless performance. 


Graceful Jines and luxurious custom bodies 
contribute importantly to Imperial “80” pre- 


Custom bodies are built by Locke, LeBaron, 
Dietrich, and by Chrysler in a special plant 
acquired and equipped solely to produce these 
fine examples of coachwork. 


Men and women, with a wealth of experience 
with the finest cars the world has produced, 
are finding fresh delights in the faultless per- 
formance, luxurious comfort and exquisite 
good taste of the new 112 h.p. Imperial 
“g0”— America’s most powerful motor car. 


Five body styles—Roadster, Town Sedan, 5-passenger Sedan, 7-passenger Sedan, 
4 b 


Sedan Limousine—$2795 to $3495. Also incustom- 


wilt types by Chrysler, Dietrich, 


Locke and LeBaron, up to $6795. AU prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time payments. 


New CHRYSLE 


IMPERIAL ‘SO’ 
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THESE ARE THE WINDOWS IN GOOD TASTE 


Every woman appreciates a home in good taste and 

most men sense its market value. Then isn’t it im- 

portant to build good taste into your home? 

, Lupton Steel Casement Windows help to give this 

desirable quality, as thousands of American home- E [ 

builders have shown. These windows grace any type u p O hi 
of residential architecture and add an enduring charm 


to every room. They open and close easily, too, and \) \ indows 


are securely weather tight. They mark a home as 
tasteful, comfortable and modern. of steel] 


Be sure to specify Lupton Steel Casement Windows 
when you build or remodel your home. Their cost 
is remarkably low. 


“Better Windows” is a new book we will mail to anyone interested 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2251-j E. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia 











Every room in the home can be equipped 
with Lupton Steel Windows for remark- 
ably little money. The list on Lupton 
Steel Casement Windows for $355 


this house was only . . .« 
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Window 


A department con- 
ducted for you by 
Mary Jackson Lee L 
200 Fifth Avenue 
| New York City 
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_— boxes, stocking boxes, bonnet 
boxes, boxes by the score, have been 
made for women, but this is the first time I 
have seen a box (Figure 1) made especially 
and exclusively for men. The spaces within 
it are so designed that a woman could hardly 
find a use for it. There’s a compartment for 
stiff collars, one for soft collars, and one for 
handkerchiefs, all under one roof. The 
boxes come in red or black, and in either case 
are mounted with entertaining old prints, 
lined with gold paper, and are shellacked to 
make them durable. They are distinctly a 
masculine article for a man’s room or a man’s 
corner of aroom. Priced at $4.00, the postage 
is included. — Francis Joyce, 111 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


RRESISTIBLY inexpensive and therefore 

unexpectedly charming is glass in the 
Georgian pattern, which is shown in Figure 2 
The flip glass sells for $1.25, and in it is a 
spray of very decorative deep red cyclamen 
made in Italy. The coloring and texture are 
realistic and the price, $1.25, is tempting. 
The jam jar would be a great addition to a 
breakfast table, especially if it were filled 
with strawberry jam or marmalade. It 
costs $1.25. The saltcellar, with its excellent 
design, is only 60 cents. It is quite exciting to 
find usable and dainty articles at such 
reasonable prices, which, by the way, include 
postage charges. — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











IG bunches of garden flowers in natural 
colors on backgrounds of charming tints 
make a chintz (Figure 3) that is very striking. 
It comes in ivory, peach, yellow, or green, 





FIG. I 


with an exceptional number of colors in the 
design, so that you could work it into almost 
any color scheme. The light shining through 
it produces a lovely glowing effect which 
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FIG. 3 


makes it desirable to use at windows. The 
figure is a little large to use in upholstering 
small pieces of furniture without careful 
planning, but the chintz would combine well 
with plain-toned fabrics. Thirty inches 
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| Shopping 


We do no purchas- 

ing. Names and ad- 

dresses of shops 

are given at the end 
of each item 
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wide, it is $2.10 a yard, postpaid. — Mary 
ALLEN, Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


1043 


PRAM cover is the delightfully Eng- 

lish-sounding name of the miniature 
steamer rug shown in Figure 4. Primarily it 
is designed for a baby-carriage robe, and a 
very excellent one it makes, but it has also 
a number of other good uses. It comes in the 
gav Tarlton plaids, with red, green, or white 
backgrounds, will not readily show soil, and, 
made of thick, fleecy Scotch wool, it will 
wear literally a lifetime. Besides the great 
variety of ways one may use pram covers for 
children, grown-ups find that they make 
handy individual motor robes — and, for a 
person who drives, one is especially good, 
since it keeps the knees warm without getting 
in the way of the clutch and the brake. The 
price, postpaid, is $8.50.— McGiBBon, 3 
West 37th Street, New York City. 


O complete your Colonial mantelpiece, 

to decorate a chest of drawers or a high- 
boy, to light the hall, or to place on your 
bedside table, a pair of lamps or a single 
lamp, such as appears in Figure 5, would 
be most satisfactory, from both a decora- 
tive and an economic standpoint. It is of 
cast brass with a good finish, has a cut Co- 
lonial frosted shade and three-inch prisms. 
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FIG. 4 
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Now, every man can give his wife 
the home of her dreams 


This NEW BOOK show's 
you the secret of owning a 
better home than you hoped 
for — right now. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


“ “ “ 


| prey your wife envy others 
the joy of living in homes 
of their own? Do you wonder 
how they get them—people who 
don’t earn any more money 
than you do or have any more brains either? 


How do they do it? The whole story is told in 
a new book we have just published. This free 
book is written in co-operation with eminent 
building authorities. It tells you all the help 
you can get to realize your ambition for a 
home of your own. So many people want to 
help you, if you only knew how to approach 
them: your banker, your employer, your 
builder, your lumber dealer and your realtor. 


You won’t need a lot of money to get the 
home you want. This new book tells you 
how. It gives you facts that will surprise you 
about how easy it is to finance your home 
on a basis that will protect your investment. 
It will help you select your contractor or judge 
a house already built. 












YQUIETER 





JOHN DOE: Contractor 


The sign of a well-built house 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in resale value. 


YSTRONGER “COOLER in summe 
“WARMER in winter 
“Less Costty to heat 
Ta Oo 3185 » D. © 
“The § POINT material 





You can have a better home 


than you hoped for 


Moreover, this book will show you how you 
can own a better home than you ever dreamed 
possible. It will tell you about the amazing 
5-point material that brings new comforts 
and can cut one of your biggest items of up- 
keep cost by a third. 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN houses already built, Celotex lines attics. 
Here, it will make your home cooler in sum- 
mer; warmer in winter; add an attractive 
extra room; and save more fuel money than 
it costs. It is also used to line basements, 
garages, and for remodeling work. 











This material is Celotex. It 
adds little or nothing to the cost 
of building; because the broad, 
strong Celotex boards replace 
other materials in the walls and 
roof and save money in the radi- 
ation and heating plant. 


Home comfort is raised to a 
new high standard. Fuel bills 
can be cut by a third year after 
year. For Celotex, the 5-point 
material, makes homes (1) 
stronger, (2) cooler in summer, 
(3) quieter, (4) warmer in win- 
ter, (5) less costly to heat. Such 
homes resell readily. They are the kind that 
modern home seekers demand. 


Send for this book NOW 


Every man who is renting owes it to himself 
and to his family to read this book. It is show- 
ing thousands who have simply wished for a 
home how easy it is to actually own one. 


Don’t put off this important matter another 
day. This valuable book will be sent free and 
places you under no obligation. Send for 
your copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III. 

Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 

Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Company, Ltd., Montreal 

ALL ‘RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 


This book is FREE 


This book clears up scores of questions. 
Look at these chapter headings: ‘‘Can 1 
Afford It? —Where Shall We Live ?— 
Helps Ready For You — Getting The | 
Money — Building It Right.”’ Bi 

the coupon and mail it right now. 





ill in / 


Yo, u & 
THay Host 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
0 Please send me the book, “You Can Own That Home,” and the 
Celotex Building Book. 
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Address ..........-- ‘ 
a, 


0 I am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 


Approximate price...................... OCMC 5. 
C1) Iam interested in using Celotex in my present home. 
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The wiring is complete, ready to plug in, and the control is 
from a switch in the base. I saw a pair of these lamps on a 
mantelpiece with a pair of the appealing little china dogs 
shown several months ago in this column, and the effect 








DRESSING TABLES 
ANTIQUE MIRROR FRAMES 


ow 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street, New York 

















Individualistic Art Objects 
No. 4217 — Elephant Book Ends 
Pair - $24 
RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Avenue New York 


FIG. § 














was most entertaining. The lamp stands 153” high and 


costs, prepaid, $8.50. — R. C. 
HEATHER ComPAny, 68 West 48th 
Street, New York City. 


IKAGO gauze, a sheer Japa- 

nese silk, makes ideal glass 
curtains for windows where the 
sun does not shine in, for it comes 
in two colors only, —a light gold 
and a dark gold, — either one of 
which gives a remarkable illusion 
of light. As a matter of fact, I like 
it even in sunny rooms, especially 
where for privacy’s sake you must 
keep the curtains drawn. It is 36” 
wide, is entirely sunfast, and costs 
but $1.25 a yard, postpaid. — 
Gunn & Latcurorp, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ERY amusing and interesting 

is this extremely modern 
shade, made of waterproof shade 
cloth (Figure 6), colored, and intri- 
cately folded so that the light rays 
seem to be diffused in uneven, jag- 
gedbars. Forabedroomor boudoir 


light, or for a sun parlor or porch where you wish a soft light, this 
would be particularly suitable. The color, as you can see, comes 
along the folded edges and intensifies the geometric effect. You 
may have violet, magenta, blue, rose, green, orange, or yellow, 
with white, or a combination of any two. An advantageous 
feature of the shade is that it comes folded and opens up and 


Hand-wrought reproduction of 
Charles Dickens’ Travelling 
Inkwell in Sheffield Plate 


$25 


Also made in Sterling Silver. 
Original in collection of Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
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" oe 4 Tous of Wedding res 2A) ~ 
21 EAST 55th ST. + 
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Antique Oriental Rugs 
in Heavy, Serviceable 
Weaves 


To secure real rug enjoyment in our 
homes a rug must have QUALITY 
for endurance and old dyes for 
harmony. All my rugs are person- 
ally selected to meet these require- 
ments, each being best value in the 
thousands. 


SEND FOR MY DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE LIST 

which obligates you in no way and 

obligates me in every way. 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Studio ““Hedgelands”, Hardinsburg, Kentucky 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN FINE HAND QUILTING 
















An Italian “Bed Spread 
With “Bolster 


One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of Italian trapunto quilt- 
ing is offered in this new taffeta 
bed spread, with a motif of ele- 
phants and scorpions. A bolster 
is made to match. Choice 
of colors. Price of spread, 
72x84, $100; bolster, $35. 





Comforters — Couch Throws § 
Negligees — Novelties 


NEW YORK 
519 Madison Ave. 


PASADENA 
41 So. El Molino Ave. 


SANTA BARBARA 
28 dela Guerra Studios 


CHICAGO 
671 N. Michigan Ave. 





















BOX 


In your dresser drawer it keeps stock- 
ings or socks neatly in order. May 
had in 3 grades. Grade A. Either blue, 
green, orchid or pink, heavily reinforced 
$3.00 each. Grade B. Blue, orchid, pink 
or green $2.00 each. Grade D. Same 
colors but $1.50 each. 


MAKEUP BOX 


Adelightfully beautiful and practical box 
10in.x 74 in. x 2% in. Choice of colors — 
Blue, green, pink or orchid. Lined with 
silver paper and mirror in top. Genuine 
old Paxton botony print on cover $4.50 
each. All prices postpaid. 


Many other attractive gifts in our gift circular. 
Send for it. 


FRANCIS JOYCE 


111 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AT SUCH A MOMENT 


. be pause before table 
talk starts... finding place 
cards... it is then that your 
table makes its first impres- 
sion... the table covering 
must be lovely...and correct 


S guests come from the drawing room 
into the dining room, the low- 
voiced conversation pauses, the air of ex- 
pectancy quickens. They have come into 
a new world of soft candle-light that re- 
veals glimmering silver, the delicate pat- 
tern of flowers, the subdued radiance of 
crystal, against the lovely white ofa linen 
damask cloth that catches each subtle 
shadow, holds each light... 

As the guests find their places and ad- 
just their chairs, they realize this beauty, 
they clearly sense the unerring taste their 
hostess has displayed in her selection of 
a table covering. Lovely, yet in strict ac- 
cord with accepted social usage, the finest 
cloths of linen damask have been tradi- 
tionally of Irish or Scottish weave. 

From these famous looms, new designs 
are now issuing, bringing matchless beauty 
and smartness to your table. Now, in 
homes of distinction, where dinner-giving 
is esteemed an art, where table covering 
and napkins are inevitably linen damask, 
these new designs are adding their suave 
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beauty to the quiet elegance of the table, 
a pleasure to both guest and hostess alike. 

Linen Damask tablecloths and napkins 
are one of the few marks of taste and dis- 
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tinction whose cost is made moderate by 
a long life of use and beauty. 


Interesting Book—25¢ 


“We dine on Linen Damask” with its 
charming foreword on table coverings by 
Emily Post, author of “Etiquette” ,its many 
illustrationsand descriptions, will fascinate 


you and provide new ideas for the decora- 
tion of your table. Send 25c to The Irish & 


Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., Dept. 
11-B, 260 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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TABLECLOTHS i" NAPKINS 
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Window 
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| Charming | ; : ” 
| Upholstered fastens on to any hanging fixture very simply. It measures 15 
long and 11” in diameter when open and sells for $10.00, post- 
LOVE SEATS paid. Itis known as the lotus lantern. —StuarT ELpRIDGE, 
42 East oth Street, New York City. 
The 
Lawson 
$120 
| SOLID MAHOGANY 
To add to the comfort and the cozy atmos- COFFEE TABLE 


re of ome, these two Love 
ts are most desirable. Built for years of | 
enjoyment, they are luxurious and practical. 


Down ee. The extremely low | 


your 
A very’ dressy piece of furniture 
Size 26” x 17”; 18” high 


Price $15.00 


coverings. Send now for booklet “C-1" o 
many beautiful pieces and sample coverings. 
| Send for illustrated brochure of 
| beautiful furnishings 
The Decorators Furnishers 
Shelton 





~MULLER ‘BROS. 
1501 Third Avenue, New York 


pons 


19 East 48th St., Dept. B, New York 


























FIG. 6 








HERE is something so very appetizing about food that 
is prepared before one’s eyes, it is no wonder that all sorts 
of appliances for table cookery are popular. To me, one of the 
most fascinating of all is the glass coffee percolator pictured 
in Figure 7. This one is arranged with a small alcohol flame, 
which | think is far preferable to the electrically equipped 
| outfit one may have if he prefers. The coffee is placed in the 
| upper flask, the water in the lower, and as it comes to the 
| 
| 
| 


IRON 
GATES 


for Interior 


Decorations 


Many Styles and Sizes 
Write for Catalog 9G 


FEATHER’ & ise 


The R. C. _iewher Co. 
68 W. 4 eg IN Xe 








boiling point it is drawn upward through the coffee — pro- 
ducing an infusion which is like the nectar of the gods. All the 
aroma is there, and no bitterness. Breakfast coffee can be 
made more quickly in other ways, but for the leisure moments 
of the day, at tea time, after dinner, if you once try this way 











MRS. WILTBANK 


518 Madison Avenue New York City | 




















TRUE COPIES 


IN 


Unfinished 


Furniture 


of OLD PIECES 


{INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
A DELIGHTFULLY arranged Course for Home 


Study. No previous training required. Un- 

limited opportunities in a fascinating profession. 

Full instructions in Color Harmony, Period Furnish- 

ings, Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles 

of decoration. Conducted by foremost authorities. 
Start at once. Send for free booklet 5-J 


From V ermont and Long 

Island the Tables, from 

Pennsylvania the Cup- 
board and Chairs 





We will finish in old-fashioned maple, or you 


HAT aa 


attractive dining-room these 





} .-* are assured of having something dis- 
tinctive when you get pieces like these. Like so 
many of ours, they were copied from heirlooms. 


Corner 32nd St. 





Artec raft F urniture, with descriptions and 
prices. Most helpful in planning rooms. Gladly 
sent on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin, 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 


201-203 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Phone: Caledonia 3144 














Also same Course given at our Resident School in New York City. 


pieces make! The table and chairs are of may have the fun of finishing them yourself. 
— the cupboard of pine, and the serving Je have just issued a beautiful new Cata- Faculty of leading New York decorators 
ble of cherry. logue, showing over twenty new settings of For Davy Classes send for Catalog 5-R 


For Evening Classes send for Catalog 5-E 
Resident Classes Commence February 1st 


NEw YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Chartered by the Board of Regents, University of the State of New York d 
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Even children know that at 
the first sign of throat irritation, 
the use of Listerine as a gargle will 
often ward off colds — or worse. 


Sore throat is a natural warn- 
ing that should always be 
heeded. It is Nature’s way of 
telling you that disease germs 
are fighting for the upper hand, 
and that prompt measures are 
necessary. 


JANUARY 1928 


Listerine, as you know, has 
been the standard family first 
aid in these matters for more 
than a half century. 


Being antiseptic, it immedi- 
ately attacks the countless dis- 
ease-producing bacteria that 
lodge in the oral cavity. Time 
and time again, it has nipped a 
serious complication in the bud. 


“Listerine, madam, - quickly” 


Honestly, now, isn’t it worth 
while to take this pleasant morn- 
ing-and-night precaution every 
day during the cold weather, 
when so many people are laid 
up? Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 


“I 














ITS NAME 
ALONE 


The name Listerine 
Tooth Paste is a 
guarantee that it is 
the best paste that 
scientific knowledge 
could achieve. 

Large tube 
— 25c 


































In the THROAT 
and nose more than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or develop- 
ment. Some, of mild character, 
yield to an antiseptic. Others, 
more serious, do not. At the 
first sign of an irritated throat, 
gargle requently with Listerine, 
and if no improvement is shown, 
consult a physician. 


Watch your throat! 
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LIS TERINE 


-the safe antiseptic 
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vou may never go back to the old one. The percolator comes in 
sizes for two, three, or four cups — that is, coffee cups. The 
cost is $6.00, $7.50, and $8.50, respectively. — HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER & Company, 145 East 57th Street, New York City. 





FIND it reasonably easy to be 
systematic and neat, —given 
all the proper paraphernalia, — 
and therefore it was with glee 
that I pounced upon some attrac- 


pyri. 
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tive and reasonably priced dress id: beens diate ot tae 
covers the other day. They are and wrought iron, suitable 
made of Argentine cloth, a loosely for burning cannel or an- 


woven cotton material, the meshes thracite coal; or we can 
equip it with an ‘‘Electri- 


of which are filled with an isinglass- coal’ fire. Price $110.00, 
like substance which is dust and other grates $9.00 to 
dirt proof. You often see covers of $210.00. 


this same material in the better 

dress shops. There is an opening 4 qackson. 

on the side through which to insert 

a frock or suit and there is an Incorporated 1 
opening for the hanger at the top. 
They come in pastel colors, blue, 
pink, green, lavender, yellow, and 
orange, bound with harmonizing 
contrasting tape, and cost $3.00 
each, $35.00 a dozen, postpaid. 
Hangers covered to match the 
binding materials are $.50 each, postpaid. — THE BRIANNA 
Suop, 37 N. Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialist in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 
“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25¢ 


te REED SHOP ix. 


117 East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





e 
Downtown: 50 Beekman Street, N. Y. 4 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
































EARLY AMERICAN 


ANTIQUES 


gun for New Free List of over 500 items suitable 
lor Gitts and Home Adornment. Special presen 
of over 360 Historical Bottles—Invaluable to 

$ Wholesale rates to 
































aac” F136 iad Goliectors, $1.00. "Attractive 
No. 136 — “Get My Goat Hammer’. Bronze- . . oe! ‘ ‘ oe te . Dealers buying in Quantity. 
dnc 6a: Ries Sho aameneeen QUARES of Malatai embroidery make individual pillow KATHARINE WILLIS 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS tops or table covers that will give long service in spite of 272 Wilelde Ave. Jamaica, W. Y. 
245 Fifth Ave. New York City hard wear and would therefore be very practical as well as at- 
oe tractive for a college room oracamp (Figure 8). Theycome22” 
square, unfinished, of a black cotton fabric embroidered in a sort 
of cross-stitch with a terra-cotta red, green, orange, and blue. (olonial hinges and latches hand 
January Inventory Sale With a back of any of these colors, one would make a stunning a mp tie Pn 
j ; - > ft ov 4 . . 2 er sO distinctive in e old wares, 
CHINA and GLASS pillow, or could be bound if you wished to use it for a table Phe no pec 
RICH & FISHER, Inc. MYRON S. TELLER 
| 280 Wall St. Kingston, New York 





14 East 48th St., near 5th Ave. | 
New York, N. Y. | 











| Hammacher Schlemmer & Co, 
Electric Call Buttons 


They come in various shades of cloisonne 
enamel, turquoise, blue, green, lilac, pink, 
yellow, heliotrope; plain or with rose dec- 
orations. Fitted with mother-of-pearl push 
button and gen- 
erous length of 
silkcord. 2" diam- 
eter, $9.503214" 
diameter $12-00 





Diameters 
given are 
approximate 










Top serves 


also as base 
Smoke Consumer 


A most acceptable gift, mete to those who 
° like to playcards. It actually consumes smoke 

— I; mported Paper N. apkins ~ and clears the atmosphere of smoke haze. 
Good for smoky fireplaces, too. In statuary 

bronze, bright brass or dull brass, ea. $5.00 





in colorful plaid designs—deep yellow, rose, blue, green, lavender, and in 

















smaller designs suggestive of old-fashioned sprigged muslins. (They are 
boxed in quantities of fifty, in two wom 2 inches square and 10 inches a ~ a peer 
square. The smaller ones are $1.25 per box; the larger ones are $1.50 per box. a Oe Wiha: hts 
’ . “ NEW YORK CITY 
AMY DREVENSTEDT Telephone Regent 4420 
31 East Tenth Street ’ New York City 
| Mail or Telephone Orders Given Special, Prompt Attention. 
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All-Weather Cabriolee 


It has been so wisely said that minuteattentionto Its interior fittings and appointments achieve 
detail makes perfection. This truth is admirably a standard of comfort and convenience worthy 
illustrated in the Lincoln All-Weather Cabriolet. ofthe satin-smooth performance of the precision- 
Evento thesmallest detail thisrichlyappointedcar built Lincoln. The driver's compartment per- 
offers the very utmost in motoring satisfaction. mits either Enclosed Drive or Town Car effect. 


C O L N M O T O R I P 


Bi €. 3 =i of Ford Motor 
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Finzer Bros. Cray Co. 
Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Gentlemen: I am enclosing 
50c for which please send me 
sromptly your new plan 
fisekk “Beauty in Brick.”’ 


DINE cin cavinncnereneees 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


° 


The Foresthlend Face 

Brick home illustrated 

above is from the Finzer 

Plan Book ** Beauty in 
Brick” 
















tint of this 
prestblend Ihrick 


HE warm golden tint of the setting sun is reflected 
in the color of this Forestblend Brick. Nature’s 
own colors, as found in the sky, the field and the 
stream, are reborn in Forestblends. And this remarkable 
color is burned in to last for all time, a constant 
source of pride and profit to the home owner who uses 
it. The Forestblend face brick home is free from costly 
upkeep and expense, always has a high resale value 
and makes a charming and restful residence. 


To assist you in the selection of a home, we have 
printed a new edition of our famous plan book *‘ Beauty 
in Brick’’. It contains 50 model homes and several types 
of garages, illustrated by actual photographs. De- 
signed by leading architects, these homes are the most 
popular and practical of those built during the last 
year. Surely you will find among them your ideal home. 
Sent upon receipt of 50c the actual cost of production. 


Send the coupon for your copy today 
THE FINZER BROTHERS CLAY CO 
SUGARCREEK, OHIO. 











Suit 
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i ie i Wicker Furniture direct 
cover. e price is $4.50, postpaid. | have been told that this 

kind of embroidery is key made, since the tribe which from largest manufacturer 
produced it was wiped out of existence during recent trouble 
in the Near East. — Gunn & Latcurorb, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. ee 
ROUND REED SUITE $ 
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| \ CHOICE DECORATIONS 
| CUSHIONS 
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“Visit the largest wicker shop in America” 





FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 131% x 19 inches, 
27 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 








We are makers of wicker furniture for Hotel 
Commodore, Savoy Plaza, Park Lane, West- 
chester Biltmore, The Breakers, Miami Bilt- 
more, and most prominent homes in America. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
4 piece suite as low as $22.75 


Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 


see the books 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP. Inc. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect D CENTRAL WICKER $I 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St., New York pg Two Seche cast of Goond Coual Station 


Send check or call and 























IGARETTE sets that come in various colors, suitable for 


men or women, distinctive and yet not expensive — fr z a 
BW TE B would n’t they make good bridge prizes? The set at the left THE SEDGWICK 
, 3 : : . : a “ey . INVALID ELEVATOR 


(Figure 9) with the little prints is exquisitely dainty and ts 



















pear == s« Silver, Brass, Iron 
Hundreds of 





ag 
P = Designs 
a Write now | 
for Lighting ; 
Fixture 
Suggestions , 


Address Dept. 2 


ét. PP ALEKE 15% 


LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY. | 
103 WEST 13% ST, "=S4xor"} |-— — — 








FIG. 9 























THE CURRENT FASHION | 


of combining a gauze scarf with 
evening gowns makes our gold 
bordered Benares scarves especially 
acceptable at this time. Black, white 
and all pastel colors. 

Size 21 x 89 inches. $7.00 
Send for Illustrated Catalog of 


ATTRACTIVENESS 
for your HOME 














Write for Folder 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
eer WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 




































| 
| 
Unusual Gifts. | 
J. T. BRAUNECK ‘ i x) 
46 West 58th Street | 5 ut - 
New York City My — on 
'|PRINT BARGAINS ii... N 
— ' AVN 
| English Foxhunt, famous set of Bachelors Hall, “bh fy ub = Decorate with 
BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP || 2x. 7iates {ot framing or yg ee 
Pm etc. Large size plate 4x (paper x 
19) full set $12.00; single print....... $2.50 DECALCO-CRAFT 
American Craft Work Rare Imports Medium size plate 844 x 10 (paper 11 x 15) 
: pe spate full set $7.50; single print $1.50 TRANSFERS 
MARJORIE B. SHATTUCK Famous French 18th Century Boudoir Prints 
New Address—137 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. by, Fragonard. ay il eg ae 0c Brings a sample design with |< 
Old English Stage Coaches — colored. Set of 4 . illustrated catalog and full directions, 
; ; ca Por fe oa Ar’ ak 11x 14). Each Print He 38 can easily be created with — STUDIO OF DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 For rh per tahoe 15 x19) ch Print $3.50 natural _prey vared Palms as illus- 425 Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York City 
00 Wired, Pull Chain $1.00 extra, Famous Visher Map of New England. Decora- trated, Ferns, Ruscus Trees, Hedges 
tive — boats, dolphins, animals. Early and Artificiz il Flowers. Low priced = 





gf Aton * diameter. 
Hand wrou a. Colonial, Italian and | Dutch- English settlements. (20 x 24). . $2.50 ; 
> : ‘ . | Famous Visher map of North America (20 x and everlasting 


Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale, "24). — boats, cartouche, animals .. $2.00 Write for our jy A M PS an d S H A D E S 























James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker Map . & E 0 ne x 24). Decorative “3 7 
New for, t Ess ells, N. touche, dolphins, boats 7 oe aT ‘TT k cloth shades t 
Peano ae 4 | Blauw's M 7 rpiece re North ¢ and South Ane SPRING CATALOGUE NO. 16 peer ees aatae 
—s = = me aN : | ica with 19 marginal prints. (20 x 20) e oe ales lt ds _— = i 
ae Vishes'a <= Wickes Giastet ~~ 2 lazatenienen with illu tratk ns in colors of Arti — epee e 
| Zodiac — marginal prints (20 x 24)... .$3.50 ficial Flowers, I lants, etc., mailed - a eis 2 
JANE WHITE LONSDALE | Ad.is.rer.cfter for postate, packing, ||| Free on Application. ae ae 
insurance, etc. DIAMETER 
INTERIOR DECORATOR | | New Complete 1928 Print Catalogue — Illus- FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. MARY ALLEN 
314 EAST 57TH STREET trated, 48 pages. Send 10c stamps. 62 Barclay Street New York, N. Y 1013 Madison Avenue 
PLAZA 3357 Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York agen Bot. 78th and 86th Ste. 
NEW YORK : i. New York, N. Y. 
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A New Aunt Nancy 
Rug Sent on Approval! 


PicturepD here is a lovely new Aunt 
Nancy handhooked rug. It is unques- 
tionably one of the most beautiful 
creations from these mountain rugs. 
It is available in all sizes and various 
color combinations. Design 5-H, size 
18” x 30” $6.00; 22” x 360” $9.75; 
26” x 42” $13.35 at the better shops or 
postpaid direct. 

‘here are many other unique, 
beautiful and useful rugs listed in our 
new 1928 catalog which shows hundreds 
of beautiful handmade articles — 
hand-wrought iron, chairs, stools, 
lamps, pottery, pewter ware, furniture 
reproductions, etc. We will be glad to 
send you a copy upon request. 


The Treasure Chest Asheville, N. C. 























Just off A 
the Presses ~ 


‘Successful Homes by 
Lawrence Visscher Boyd 


A.I. A.” Architect 


A practical book that fills a definite 
need. A book decidedly different from 
other books on home architecture. 





Every home different. Costs to suit 
every income. Plans. Exteriors and 
interiors illustrated. An entire section 
devoted to garden and environmental 
treatment. | 


An authoritative guide for “‘undecid- 
ed’”’ home-builders. 





Price $5, postage paid 





Limited edition 
Write for descriptive leaflet 
Lawrence Visscher Boyd 
1215 Harrison Bldg. 
15th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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most suitable for a boudoir. It comes made of green and 
tan trunk paper, as photographed, and of plain paper in 
light blue, rose, or deep lavender. The set at the right has 
a bolder touch and comes in red, green, black, or dark blue, 
bearing coats of arms in color. The boxes are nicely made of 
cedar and will hold about two dozen cigarettes. The match 
boxes, as you see, are generous in size and are backed with 
sandpaper. The price is $4.00 a set, plus 25 cents for postage. 
— THE GREENWICH Box Suop, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


HIS picture (Figure 
10) shows you a 
rather striking coinci- 
dence, the fact that a 
very modern vase and a 
piece of tile from a Chi- 
nese temple probably 
2000 years old have an 
almost identical texture 
and coloring. So the 
things that seem so new 
and strange may have 
roots deep in the past. 
The vase is triangular, 
with notches on the 
angles, and shades from 
a deep blue through a 
FIG. I0 gray-blue into a purplish 
rose. It holds long- 
stemmed flowers gracefully and may be electrified for a 
lamp if you wish. It stands about oh” high and the sides 
measure about 53” at the top. The price is $8.25, express 
collect. — Can-DLe-Luxe Suop, 588 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





F you are lucky enough to have a Christmas check to spend 
and have n’t already thought of ten ways of disposing of it, 
I would suggest that you invest part of it, at least, in some of 
this stunning crystal glass, cut in the Waterford design, 
(Figure 11). Its clear, cool brilliance and its delicate grace 
place it in the category of ‘heirlooms of the future.’ If fortune 





























Comb Back Windsor Chair 
and Stool in Maple 
$35.00 


Hand products of fifth generation of 
chair makers. Finished to order in 
mahogany, walnut, maple or antiqued 
maple. 

Circular illustrating our other repro- 
ductions of museum pieces upon request. 


Virginia Craftsmen Incorporated 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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Assistance extended to students and eraduate: late vi 


American Landscape School, 5¢-MA lowertis i York 
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WEATHER- 
VANES 


Individual designs a 
specialty. Catalogue on 
request. 

NATURE STUDIO 
243 West Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
















UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


Sold unfinished . . . or stained and painted 
to order as you like it. 

Unusually large variety of pieces for any room can be 

bought unfinished, or decorated to suit your own taste. 


Write Dept. B 


The Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


216 East 41st St. New York City 


Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 
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Antique Reproductions 


a of all Kinds Fs 











ANGING SHELVES 
are especially adaptable. 


They are practical, useful 
and beautify a room. 
eA 
Booklet on Request 


R. NAYLOR 


125 Tyxer Sr. Trenton, N. J. 




















Wrought Iron 
Candle Holder—$10.00! 


This beautiful, artistic and attractive candle-holder 
from the forges of the alue Ridge smithy will be an ex- 
cellent for It is faished 
in ire: black or half polish. Prepaid to any addres: 

ew 1928 catalog illustrates many other unique, 


‘one 
beautiful and decorative articles in wrought iron, band- 
hooked rugs, baskets, pottery, etc. Write for a copy. 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES "ishevite. as3 

















THE CLOSET SHOP 
DISTINCTIVE AND USEFUL CLOSETS 
Mrs. George Herzog 
780 Madison Avenue New York City 
Telephone — Rhinelander 0565 
“The Original Closet Shop" 











Send one dollar for our complete ote. The dollar will 
be refunded upon receipt of an order for furniture. au 





This Quaint Footstool 
comes in mahoga- 
ny, walnut, and 
mé aple with chintz 
covering. by 9” 
and 7%” high. Only 
$5.50. Remittance 
cheerfully refunded 
upon request. 
THE CURIOSITY SHOP 

Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
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LTCHEN MAID 






















Kitchenette Assemblage 
including refrigerator, 
range and sink 





























p may vy " 656 Combination of six distinct Kitchen Cabinets 
for the modern Kitchen Maid Units for every type of 
efficiency kitchen kitchen 














Five Colors 


The Butlery—for service 
halls and large kitchens 















For home or apartment, for kitchens large or small, 
there are Kitchen Maid Units fitting every need— 
in charming colors suiting every taste. 


Kitchen cabinets, disappearing ‘‘breakfast nooks,” 
dish and broom closets, refrigerators, folding iron- 
ing boards, linen cupboards, kitchenette assem- 
blages (with range and sink)—any of these may 
be secured in the correct sizes for the kitchen you 
are planning or for your present kitchen. 


Each Kitchen Maid Unit is complete in itself— 
may be used alone or in a combination of harmo- 
nized units. Kitchen Maid’s exclusive finishes in- 
clude Dove Grey, Cactus Green, Lama Tan, 
Travertine Ivory, Shasta White. 


Only Kitchen Maid Units provide sanitary rounded 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY, 1101 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 


to choose from—in these units 
that cover every kitchen need 


inside corners, smooth doors and concealed hinges. 
Only these units bring you the compact, conve- 
nient design which has won them a place in 
thousands of America’s better homes and apart- 
ment buildings. 


Once you have seen the beauty and distinctive 
advantages of Kitchen Maid Units, you will be 
surprised at the reasonable cost of installing 
them. Mail coupon for Kitchen Maid plan book 
and catalog. 


Free Kitchen Planning Service 


If you will send us blue prints of your proposed kitchen or 
sketch of your present kitchen, showing dimensions and 
arrangement of windows and doors, we will send you, free 
of cost or obligation, suggestions for effective planning or 
remodeling of the kitchen. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
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4 
f 
ee 1101 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana ; 
€ ° ° 2. 249? 

“Let the Kitchen Maid AS Be Your Kitchen Aid : Please send me Kitchen Maid Plan Book and Catalog. ; 
Representatives a4 , If in Canada, address ' : 
in all Branch Office 1 Name ! 
Principal Cities Waterloo, Ontario ! ‘ 

! 
1 Address ! 

! 
: City and State H 

l 












































FRAMES FOR 
KEEPSAKE PICTURES 





#5476 | 
| All metal frame, finished in black and | 
gilt. Oval ope. 2x2%4%"’ — $5.00, | 
279x314" — $5.50, 334x434""—$6.00. 
Not made in other sizes. 

Send for booklet K 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 








and 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 














The Yale Shield on a book means a book that, 
both in appearance and content, will be a credit to 
your library— 


Peasants and Potters 


Being volume three in 
THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 
By Harold Peake, F.S.A. 


Formerly President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association. Author of “‘ The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World,” etc. 
and Herbert John Fleure, D.Sc. 
Professor of Geography and Anthropology, University 
College of Wales. Author of ‘‘Survivals of Palae- 
olithic Types and Evolution of 
European Races,’’ etc. 

Illustrated. Frice $2.00. 

Now Ready 


YALE UNIVERSITY PREsS 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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| Make friends with the Birds 


Suet and seeds placed in the cone of the a, 
, - 


Pine Cone Bird Feeder 





will attract birds to your garden 


| 
| 
| 
| LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 
| 49 AUBURN ROAD, WEST HARTFORD, CONN $125, 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment Limited. 
x 343 


Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 3 Bo 


ston, Back Bay, Mass. 
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is kind to it your grandchildren and their children can be as 


proud of it as you are. This 
enough to be used anywhere, 


type of glass is conservative 
but is particularly in keeping 


with eighteenth-century American or English furniture. The 
123” bowl is $19.00. The candlesticks, which many people 
like because they are easily cared for, are $6.75 each. The gob- 
lets are $42.00 a dozen and the sherbets are $40.00. Other 
stemware comes in the same design. All must be sent express 
collect. — Ric & FisHer, 14 East 48th Street, New York City. 





FIG. 


II 


Y first thought when I saw this bedspread (Figure 12), 
hand-tufted on fine cotton crépe in an unusually well- 
covered but dignified design, was that it was just right for a 
man’s room. It is good-looking without being effeminate, 
probably because of the color which is rich café au lait, both 

















An Authentic Reproduction 
of an 
OLD HEART LAMP 


HIS true copy of an old 
glass heart lamp is 
hand blown and hand cut 
—a typical Sack reproduc- 
tion. Its height is 18 inches. 
Sent uaa anywhere for 
$20—completely electrified. 


Write for our catalogue of Colonial 
Reproductions in metal and glass. 
20c stamps: Free to the trade. 


I. SACK CABINET HDWE., CO. 


89 Charles Street, Boston 
New York Showroom, 625 Lexington Ave. 


a SACK 


Reproduction 








Colorful Copper Bowl 


for Flowers and Fruit 


Silvered inside; hand hammered 
| or plain. Size 81” wide, and 33” 
| high. 

Price $15.00 


Copper bowls for every purpose — 
for decoration and table use. We 
have a large selection on hand, in 
a variety of designs and sizes. 


GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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REPRODUCTION OF OLD LOVE SEAT 
Custom Made 
$95.00 plus the cost of 5 yards of material 


THOMAS & DAWSON 
39 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 


J 














DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 
you hundreds of dollars in extras. 
REDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 




















BOSTON SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION and 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
279 Newbury Street, Bost M h tts 
Iaterior Decoration t for Home or 

Domestic A ure F 


id. 








t and Cor d Courses 
Experienced Professional Instruction 
Winter Session ij Spring Session 

January 10 April 3 
SUMMER ATELIERS 








PLACE DE VOSGES, PARIS i 
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The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Small- House Competition 


Prize Winners 





Ov Small-House 
Competition, which 
closed on October. 15, 
was an overwhelming 
success. From every part 
of the country, from 
Hawaii, and even from 
Italy, came photographs 
of homes which represent 
the high-water mark of 
small-house architecture. 
The high average of 
excellence in the en- 
tries made the task of 
judging no easy one, and 
at the same time gave 
added importance to the 
achievement of the prize 
winners and of those to 
whom Honorable Men- 
tion was awarded. 


The judges were unan- 
imous in their decisions, 
and it is an interesting 
coincidence that the first 
and second prizes were 
awarded to architects 
from states which sent 
the largest number of 
entries — California 
leading with forty, and 
New York a close second 
with thirty-five. 





JUDGES 


MISS LOIS L. HOWE 
of 
Howe, Manning & Almy 


MR. THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


of 
Derby & Robinson 


MISS ETHEL B. POWER 
Editor of 
The House Beautiful 





FIRST PRIZE — $1000.00 


AWARDED TO 


Gwynn Officer 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





SECOND PRIZE ~ $500.00 





AWARDED TO 
Edgar &° Uerna (00k Salomonsky 


New York Cliry 


HONORABLE MENTION 





AWARDED TO 


C. W. Dickey, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Patmer, WI-.is & Lamon, Baltimore, Maryland 
O.iver Perry Morton, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Artuur W. McFartanp, Bar Harbor, Maine 
Donatp D. McMurray; Pasadena, California 
FRANK SEWALL Owen, Winchester, Massachusetts 
ALBERT J. SCHROEDER, Pasadena, California 
ALFRED Easton Poor, New York City 

ApDEN €9 Parker, Boston, Massachusetts 


Rocer D. MacPuerson & Wittiam McL. Dunsar, 
Rochester, New York 


Som purpose of the 


competition, as 
stated in the announce- 
ment, was to make The 
House Beautiful, a mag- 
azine preéminently de- 
voted to the sponsoring 
and encouraging of good 
small-house architecture, 
further synonymous with 
the best that is being 
done to-day in America, 
and to discover houses 
which would rank high in 


1. Excellence of de- 
sign. 


2. Skill in the use of 
materials. 


3. Economy in the use 
of space and convenience 
of plan. 


The prize photographs 
and a selected number of 
others will be published 
in The House Beautiful 
during the year and will 
form a collection of small 
homes which will be of 
inestimable value to our 
readers. 








EXHIBITION 


= January to July an 

exhibition of the prize-win- 
ning houses, as well as a care- 
fully selected group of others 
submitted in the competition, 
will be held in several of the 
large cities throughout the 
United States. As soon as the 
schedule has been arranged, 
an announcement of _ these 
exhibitions will be published 
in The House Beautiful. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































Queen Anne high back arm chair in sateen 
— black, tete de negre, tan and jade, welt 
in contrasting color. 

Spring seat $75.00 

Cushion seat 82.50 
Queen Anne footstool covered in a variety 
of fabrics — 


without the nails . 4 
with nails 


FLORA MACDONALD, Inc. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 




























VAUGHAN’S 


Original Liquid-Powder 


PEWTER 
POLISH 


is guaranteed to be better than 
anything you have used for sil- 
verware or pewter. 


One half pint size 50c postpaid 


L. H. VAUGHAN 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





































‘é ed ne ie 
Chippendale Sofa 6’ 4” overall 
Reproductions Restorations 
A catalogue will be mailed on request 
FULLER & CRANSTON 


Old Boston Post Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 


| PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
j 516 Paddock Bidg. 

Boston, Mass. 
































the crépe and the tufting, and because of the pattern. My 
second thought was that it would greatly complement a maple 
bed. Of course it would look well in many rooms and on many 


beds, but I registered those two ideas at once. 


It comes also in 


all green, peach, or yellow, and in blue with white tufting. 
The double-bed size is $12.50 and the single-bed size is $11.50, 
postpaid. — Stup1o oF Decorative Crarts, 425 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City. 





FIG. 12 


T would be unforgivable 

on my part to bore you 
with an account of my 
habits, good and bad, but | 
find it hard not to let my 
great love of order and my 
difficulties in achieving it 
influence my choice in select- 
ing some of the things to 
show in this department. 
Here, for instance, is a shoe 
box (Figure 13), neatly cov- 
ered in green and silver 
paper, with a little slot al- 
ready toreceivea label desig- 
nating just which pair of 
shoes is within. And for your 


gold or silver slippers, it is lined with black paper, which will 
help to keep them bright and untarnished. The box, postage 
prepaid, is priced at $1.75.— MitTTELDORFER STRAUS, 224 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





FIG. 13 
























Beauliful ==4 inexpensive- 


| LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Hand wrovghi oi Tin, 
Brass, Copper. Pewier 





Sheraton 
Double 


DISTINCTIVE SCONCES 


These hand-made lighting fixtures of au- 
thentic period design will add a touch of 
charm and tasteful individuality to the 
home. 

They are supplied in tin (bright or 
painted), copper, pewter or brass, and are 
electrified with or without the candle 
extension fixture. 

Write for illustrated catalogue mailed 
on request showing these and many other 
charming hand-made reproductions. 


INDUSTRIAL ART SHOP 
120B Mount Vernon, Boston, Mass. 


Chippendale Chippendale 
Single Double 




















Gopy of 
Old 
Looking- 
Glass 


MAHOGANY 
INLAY 
Over-all 
size, 28” x 16” 


Price $15 
C. I. HUNGERFORD 


East Haddam Lf Connecticut 
































Your Family Portraits 





As Received 


Also portraits painted on canvas. 


These little pictures, 
before and after, show what 
we can perhaps also do for 


YOURS. 


It is not only the vogue 
to have portraits of your an- 
cestors on your walls: they make 
treasured gifts to your relatives. 
You owe it to your family to have them copied, even if 
only to provide against accident or fading. 

Oil paintings restored. 


Send For Free Portrait Circular. 


Restored and Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, paintings, tintypes, faded 
photographs, snapshots, etc. Have them reproduced 
privately in 

THE COPLEY 


PRINTS. 





After Restoration 








ANTIQUES 


A Monthly Magazine 


ArTIcLEs on antique furniture, glass, fire- 
arms, prints, rare books, paintings, clocks, 
hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 
samplers, tapestries, wall coverings, and all 
other topics of interest to collectors. Ques- 
tions concerning antiques are intelligently an- 
swered. Illustrated advertisements of antiques; 
classified columns for wants and offerings for 
sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
towns. 

50 Cents THE Copy $4.00 THE YEAR 
Send $1.00 for speciz ‘] 3 months trial 


AN’ r plu ES, » Ine., Essex Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


























Fhe Copley-Prints 


Are Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished American Art 


For 32 years a hall-mark of 
good taste in pictures 


for Gifts, your Home 
and for Schools 


Pictures Tuar Give beauty and distinction to 
your walls, Wide range of subjects, which include 
Abby's famous Holy Grail, gloriously depicting the 
Tri ht over Evil. Prices $2.00 to $100, 


Ger Coptev Paints direct from the makers, 
We Send on approval with no obligation to you. 





Send 25 Cents for [Illustrated Catalogue 
it is a little Handbook of American Art 








Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN 





CURTIS & CAMERON 
Dept. AH, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 





sae NA 


by MAZO DE LA ROCHE 





| 

“Any novel that wins a $10,000 | 
prize is in for a lot of attention, 
‘Jalna’ will suffer that happy fate 
during the months ahead, and will 
merit all the kind things said about 
it."’ — Boston HERALD, 











$2.00 at all booksellers 
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A Book to Delight Every Reader 
of House Beautiful 


— sa 


The House Beautiful 
Furnishing Annual 


o— 


A complete and beautifully illustrated 
handbook on the furnishing of the livable, 
lovely modern home. Ideas in every page. 


Send $2.00 for your copy 
to the 


Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 


8 Arlington Street Boston 








1928 
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By means of interchangeable blocks and brushes 
the Ponsell scrapes, sandpapers, waxes, 


my polishes, and scri s fi rs. 











. 
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WU Of aglar cr, 


OU’D be sur- 
prised how beau- 
tiful your floors could 
be. They may look 
dingy and disreputable now, but how 


they'll gleam and glisten when done - 


over the electrical way! 

Instead of pulling rugs over the ugly 
worn spots, as you may be doing now, 
you'll be so proud of the lovely finish 
that you'll hate to cover up a single 
inch, 

Can’t you picture how much better 
your furniture will look ... and your 
draperies, and rugs! Can’t you just 
hear your friends asking whether 
you've had a new floor put down? 

How amazed they’ll be when you 
tell them that you actually did over 
your old floors yourse/f ... that the 
marvelous improvement was entirely 
due to vour own efforts! 

Yet that’s just what you can tell 
them. The Ponsell Electric Floor 
Machine enables you to scrape, sand- 
paper, wax and polish your old floors 
without bringing a single workman 
into your home. 

Too good to be true? Not a bit of 
it. That’s only ome of the ad- 
vantages. In addition you save 


2 IO} OsRSS 


With this amazing new ma- 
chine you can scrape and 


refinish them yourself 





over with the aid of electricity. The 
head-work YOU do; the A4ard work 
you leave to the machine. You plug 
into a socket just as you would with a 
vacuum cleaner. 

In a few minutes you are running 
the Ponsell like an expert and your 
floors are on the way to a vast im- 
provement. 

When floors are done over by ordinary 
methods they have to be refinished every 
few years; and it is no easy task, as you 
well know, to keep them looking present- 
able from day to day. 

But when you do them over the Elec- 
tric way, you never have to refinish them 
again; and, what’s more, the machine 
takes care of them for you forever after. 

A few minutes’ polishing each week, an 
occasional rewaxing (operations which the 
Ponsell makes absurdly easy), and your 
floors become the constant envy and ad- 
miration of your friends. 

The machine brings you other impor- 
tant benefits... more than there is room 
to describe here. So... while the subject 
is fresh in your mind .. . send in the cou- 
pon for a complete description. 








money because the machine 
costs but a fraction of what a 
contractor would charge you 
to do over your floors. 

Then too, it refinishes your 
floors in such a way that they 





Ponsell Floor Machine Co. H.B, 1-28 
220-230 West roth St., Depr. 21, 
New York City 

Please mail me complete information and prices 
regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does 
not obligate me in any way whatever. 


are no trouble at all to keep Name... ..s.seseececeecesenceeeceeees 
looking beautiful all the time. ABRs oon cnaccacuiecsicckekinanesat steel 
It’s astonishing how quickly City mnt bias | 








and easily floors can be done 
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Shopping 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK | 


. » only 10° 
“Things 
You Ought \\"= | 
to Know rr) 

| 


About Casement Windows 


| 
It tells you how to have the greatest | 
| 
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convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which enable 
you to swing your casements without 
opening your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. | 
4021 North Wood Street.“ CHICAGO | 
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Navajo Indian Rugs 
One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
out. A few prices and sizes. Bostage prepaid. 
27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 22.50 60” x 96", 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 14-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 








| CALIF ORNIA HOME PLANS| 









* 7% r ~~ z 

ELECT your plans from our books of artistic 

homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.50 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.50 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 

Prepaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 

1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Profits guaranteed. rite 
klet, “*Cooking for 





One, Clears/ : 


~ ‘Table! 





Speeds and Lightens Housework! 


New 
Helps at Entertaining! Has 100 : 
Uses! Free Book. sine 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
Department F-101, Canard Bidg.. Chicago. Hiinois 
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ERE are two rug designs for cross-stitching, either one 
of which would serve to while away several winter 
evenings. The wreath pattern (Figure 14), in rose shades, 
blue, and green, with a centre of tan, all against a black back- 
ground, is the sort of rug that would fit into almost any corner 
of the house. It would be a colorful hearth rug if you have a 





FIG. 14 


fireplace in your bedroom. The jolly little silhouette rug 
(Figure 15) has an outer border of blue, an inner one of rose, 
and the silhouettes themselves stand out on a champagne 
background. It would be quaint and practical, too, for a 





FIG. 15 


nursery or a child’s room. For the first rug the canvas pattern 
is $2.75 and the wools for making are $4.50, so that complete 
it is $7.25, postpaid. The silhouette canvas is $2.00 and the 
wools are $4.75, so that the whole is $6.75, postpaid. — 
T. E. DoELGER & Company, 26 West 46th Street, New York 
City. 
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KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE — Second Floor 


NEW YORK 
(Opposite Public Library} 


Oriental Rugs + «Antique and Modern 
Fine Chinese Rugs 
Wide Seamless Plain Carpets 
Spanish and European Hand-tufted Rugs 


Aubusson and Savonnerie Rugs 
Antique Hooked Rugs 


Booklet 'E” with helpful suggestions on Rugs in Decoration sent on request 
if accompanied by your decorator’s or dealer’s name. 








Fireplace 
Designs 


FRE 


Out of our 
30 years’ ex- 
perience we 
will help 
you choose 
the fireplace 
and fittings #h). 
suited to <—~ 
your home. ; 
Write for FREE Booklet ‘‘Home and 
the Fireplace’’ — a mine of informa- 
tion — and questionnaire. 
Use the aid of our consulting service 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Every 
fireplace question gladly answered. 
Avoid vital errors that ruin a fireplace. 
WRITE TODAY. 

Address: ** Fireplace Service Bureau’ 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CoO. 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 

















HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes every- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 


$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 


DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. HBJ 28 Tudor Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


a lal 

















| The Atlantic 
Abroad ’ 


‘““T THINK it might 

change our judgment 
regarding your country a_ | 
good deal if your maga- 
| zine could be more widely 
read here in Europe, so 
we could see that the 
highest form of civiliza- 
tion is the same all over 
the world’’ — From the 
letter of a European sub- 
scriber to the ATLANTIC 
MonTHLy. 
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Here Beauty Begins gan 


decorator, planned this entrance 





hall, opportunities for decoration 


Your entrance hall and your entrance seemed very limited. But by a 


clever use of color in walls, wood- 


‘ work, and floors, Mrs. Brown has 

hal l fl oor in trod uce the rest o if your h ome created asmart introduction tothe 
home. The floor is Armstrong’s 

Marble Inlaid Linoleum No. 87. 








AKE several doots, a stair- 

case, and a few pieces of 

furniture. Scramble these 

. well. Then squeeze them 

into a small, odd-shaped room. When 

done you have the reason why some 

women prefer to have homes with- 
out entrance halls. 

Yet an entrance hall — regardless 
of size and shape—can easily be made 
an attractive and tempting introduc- 
tion to the rest of your home. Begin 
with the floor. Make it part of your 
room picture... 

That, in a nutshell, is the secret of 
the room shown here. What you 
really like about this room, the one 
thing that more than anything else 
makes you long to see the rest of the 
house, is the patterned Armstrong 
Floor. 

The design of this floor makes the 
room look larger than it really is. 
Its color-tone makes ordinary fur- 
nishings assume new character. 

With all its richness and modern 
beauty, this floor — or any other 
Armstrong design you select at good 
department, furniture, or linoleum 
. stores—has many practical virtues. 
Mud and water can’t harm it. 
. : Heedless feet can’t scar and track it. 
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And it’s cleaned jiffy-quick—a twice- 
yearly waxing and a dry-dusting when 
needed. Nor can time dim its full, 
rich colors. They’re in/aid. The floor 
itself is cemented over builders’ dead- 
ening felt — lifetime wear without a 
cent for refinishing. 

You can have such a floor — in 
your entrance hall—laid in less than a 


MW 














New all-over marble day. It’s surprising the great difference afew | Hazel Dell Brown, its author, has helped 


: . Flagstone motif in Armstrong’s ' § . 
eer a ene Embossed Linoleum, No. 6041. dollars spent this way will make. thousands of women plan prettier homes. Her 
at a um, desigi : 7 . . - 
nae =e cory ama Make it a point to see the new Armstrong _ new book contains an unusual offer of her free 
See and jee . . . 
of sharp color contrast Floor designs. To help you select one of cor- _ personal services. For your copy of this color- 


between th + agg He 
en ay rect color and pattern for any room in your illustrated guide in home furnishing , , 


: é : sh for the 
home, write for ‘‘The Attractive Home— How LE A 





and decoration, just send 10c to cover cine A 
to Plan Its Decoration.” This new 32-page mailing costs. (Canada, 20c.) Address ‘iy ‘sh 
book brings you up-to-the-moment suggestions § Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
that do not cost a great deal to carry out. Div., 901 Pine Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


PLAIN ° “NLA - * EMBOSSED °: - JASPE - - &ABDAL ES So - * PRINTED 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 


Camel |; 


The cigarette that leads 
by billions | : 




















Just to state a great truth in 
another way—Camel is so ex- i 
actly what so many smokers ) 
| want that no other brand is : 
even a close second. 











If all cigarettes were as good as 

Camel you wouldn’t hear any- 

thing about special treatments 

to make cigarettes good for the 

throat. Nothing takes the place 
of choice tobaccos. 
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| Shopping 
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HE ‘Dresden’ bath set pictured in Figure 16 is my idea of 
the acme of luxury. The towels are thick, soft, and fluffy f 
and measure no less than 29” x 50’’.. You might look far and ee J * 
wide for distinction, but could find nothing better looking than , rs ; 
their snowy whiteness, which is relieved by borders of pink, 
green, blue, orchid, or gold. A set of two towels, two wash 


= cloths, and a bath mat, monogrammed, is $16.75. A set of six 
It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to towels, six wash cloths, and a mat, monogrammed, is $32.50. T ry LJ S Cc oO bd 


have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping, ‘ ; 
kneeling of even soiling your hands. These prices include postage charges. — Mosse, INc., 730 

It tells how to give your home greater charm and ‘ 5 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of Fifth Avenue, New York City. TO hi Ee EE X 


your rugs and furnishings. 
All this is easy if you use Johnson's Liquid Wax 

Preserve the Beauty 

| of Your Home 


and Electric Floor Polisher. 
You can keep the beauty of your home free 


Rent It by the Day or Half-Day 
Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's 
Electric — bythe day os pelt dey. at 
‘our neig r store is wonderful machine | 
to itself — you don’t push it or bear down on it. | on ie 7 — stains with Truscon 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it } tone tex. it mance eee stucco and 
formerly took to do a single room by hand methods. vaatiiey camel akeea thas ——— tae ge and 
Send us the name and address of the best interior bea mir bh ag — bec gh auti thew 
pelater in your locality and this 25c Book will be ae ip your house in 
water without damage if its exterior were 
{ protected by Truscon StoneTex. 
{ Write jor color am 
and full snformation. 


ailed you — FREE and postpaid. 
‘. C. Johason 1 & Son, Dept. HB-1, Racine, Wis. 

THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Finishing Authorities” 
ahasdies Factory: Brantford) 





NETS IP iT 


TRUSCON 





! BIRD FILLING STATIONS 


Patented July 13, 1926 
Feed the birds 
NOW an 
have them 
with you 
winter. 
AUTOMATIC 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 









FIG. 16 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“* Eating for Health and moe ng has 


AVEN’T you ever longed for a hearth brush 
large enough to be of real use? Here is a gener- 

















last particle. ° ® 
For smallest ous one (Figure 17), wide enough to be thorough, been published for free distribution by the 
ome or larg- c Heal te) 
ame 5s even when old, and long enough to grasp comfort- Hah Exension Bares of Bessie Crock, 
No. 1 Every home price $1.25 ably. It comes from Spain, is of peasant manufac- whic may Se entity Salus steht ot home 
Price $1.50 pe a Sioa -naetane t oi: Geel tr ht + intiontel or — —— ee a book 
verat. i ure, a erefore, as one might expect, is bande a wealth of information about food elements 
No. 1 to hang from Postage paid porch col: i elt ond d bl - tit . . eal and their relation to physical welfare. 
tree or bracket. . S. umns, etc. gayly ed an ue, so a W as ornamen a This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
LEWIS P. KELLY : value when one stands it up beside the fireplace. yg, 17 See as'e rude for chronic Invalides Pes 
R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, Ill. The price is $3.30, postpaid. — WASHINGTON Nate and address on card will bring it without 
SQUARE B oO i : cost or obligation 
Q OOKSHOP, 27 West 8th Street, New York City. HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE H-278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











SPANISON BOMES ; a Books of California’s newest homes 


OF CALIFORNIA V 
ce , MA 











21st Edition Bungalowcraft — English type 
pt Ay Fg ty bones Paeag Fong — a — 
Edition New Spanis ungalows 
Brit leading architects of Southern California. 2nd Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe—Spanish 


Ask your news Cees or mail check or money and Waals essen 
order of $1.00 t Price $1 each _ 
post paid 3 books for $2.50 
ri 405 K = RoY HILTON ee i anda oa and specifications furnished 
ress Bidg. Long Beach, California BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
$27 1.W. Waieaee Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 
| + for.yourHome — 


LL the beauties of the Age of Chivalry are 
contained in Hand Wrought Iron from our 


JALN A craftshops. Let these beauties add to your home a 
touch of charm that can scarcely be provided in any 


















TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Success and substantial earnings for you in this un- 
crowded profession. Verv few well-trained men in 
despite unusual demand. We —< you 
by correspondence, folly. thorough! ly. Personal 
rvision by of America's foremost 
authorities. >leasar it, spare-time course. 
Immediate income possible. Write for de- 
ils today. 











National School of Landscape Design 






















toyy MAZO DE LA ROCHE other way. pe 
a e 
Des Moines, la. , 
“It is hard to think that d f this B klet£ nes Pe ithey oan 
Jalna and its family are nothing en or OO ( rz 7 
but products of the author's er » on 6 Y ia 
imagination. We cannot forget —entitled “New Beauties in an Old Craft.” It’s Free. 
them, and that is more than Contains suggestions and illustrations to help you make he 
can be said for most characters selections for your home. a GOLD FISH !22°"*«4 Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens quarium 


of fiction.””. — CHRISTIAN SCcI- 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. We make ar- 


"92.00 «1 of SHREVEPORT BLOW PIPE co. || es ee Or 


$2.00 at all booksellers . 309- 411 SPRING ST. SH REVEPORT, LA. | Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS, Racine, Wis. 
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down the platform and straight between 





ej 
| | ig is so unexpectedly easy to get to r”. I were 


after me in consternation, I walked I 
i| 
| 





And what a lure 


strange far places. 
they have. Wonderful names one has 
longed over are so easily converted into 
the most thrilling memories to gloat 








IEMPLE 


traveling 


the two guards at the door and out, 
passportless, into the city of Belgrade. 
For I was from neither Europe, Asia, 











value for your money in any class selected. 


{ 
4 over for a lifetime. So is the shining | For 27 years specialists in Escorted Travel : ‘ nor Africa; but from America. 
mataney at for Pleasure and Cultural Values. I’d choose a companion that I found Belgrade a fascinating city, a | 
rl Belgrade Belgrade, : Mi rr fhe would serve as a faithful | newcity, with new, bare-looking villas 
} ° . 
i ss r bright as a i = 2 of stucco and stone, with palm trees Hf 
the Serbian City dagger, shim- Wide choice of interesting itineraries: yh : a waving beside them. There was the | 
| of the mering in the oe —, sasete, Timayets, fouciat ight. d pack it in the grip weird, unmistakable stamp of the East 
. ittle t t ; - ; ; i | 
D. b sun. nk a eee for every trip, and park it = — - yr ee the 
anube And the | capable leaders, personal attention. High! alongside my bed at the hotel. eeling that adventure lay there forthe | 
taking, adventure political or romantic, i 


unexpected : . : 
2 To make sure that it wouid | but in any event mysterious. i 








ne woot 





thing is that Belgrade is not really re- 
move at all. In America it seems so. 
But in Belgrade, America seems a mil- 
lion times more remote. For it is so very 
easy for Americans to go to Belgrade. 
And it is so very hard for a Serbian, a 
Slav, to come to America. 

My first visit to Belgrade since the 
war was in a most casual and amusing 


Europe 


Spring Tours via yg 
Sailing March, April, May. Good time 
to see the Old World. Fine Tours at 
very moderate prices. 

Summer Tours, by convenient sailings 

at good, medium and low prices. 
Yachting in Mediterranean 

with connecting tours in Europe and 

the Near East. Truly wonderful trips at 

medium and low prices. 


deliver the goods when I 
pressed the button, I’d see 
that it was loaded with gen- 
uine Eveready Batteries— 
the kind that gives the 
brightest light for the long- 


I went for a ride in one of the omni- 
present open carriages, dashing through 
the streets with two great horses, 
through the opulent market place, past 
the Royal Palace, down by the wide 
Danube, its flat expanse no flatter than 
the surrounding vast plains that stretch- 
ed away toward. the steppes of Russia. 

After the ride, and the discovery that 





way. I was going on the Oriental ex- Send for booklet desired est time. Because they’re — ene? 

ress from Athens to Budapest. (And, TEMPLE“ oS TOURS : : many of the Slav words that the driver 
Dodane: this ied express, EMPLE S85] OURS built to do just that! used were curiously akin to Latin, I told z 
Get the flashlight habit. him I should like to change what Greek ¢ 


which at sunset passed the mystic Greek 
Mount Parnassus, sped in the exquisite 
moonlight through the Vale of Tempe, 
and then crossed in two days the great 
stretching fertile plains of the Occiden- 
tal East, was the most luxurious train I 
have ever traveled on in any part of the 
world.) 

I was not really supposed to ‘arrive 
at’ Belgrade on this particular trip. 
Being two weeks late already for a 
rendezvous with a friend in Budapest, I 
did not plan to stop over in Serbia at all. 
But when the Oriental express slid along 
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drachmas I had into Serbian crowns. 
And presently, in that mushroom city, 
grown up from a collection of yellow 
mud huts on the river before the war, we 
drew up before a large, modern, palatial 
stone bank. Once inside the door I 
would have thought I was in New York. 
The only thing that marked it as not 
New York was that the manager spoke 
much more beautiful English than does 
the manager of most Manhattan banks! 

When I had Serbian crowns properly 
in my pocket, mixed with Greek drach- 





for its first sight of the Danube at Bel- [ mas and Hungarian crowns, I felt cos- | 

grade, where the waters of that great | =e : FRANCE mopolitan enough to go to that most | 
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six hours. It was explained to me in sev- dena. January |. ; : post-war Belgrade was the consterna- 
P Maw Vents Cid, ee ae Tournaments, : f fell ale Meine 

anuary 4 tion of my fellow passengers because 1 


eral languages I understood, and in 
several I did not understand, that the 
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$10,000 Open Golf Tournament, 
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GERMANY 


had gone passportless into the town, 
between the billigerent bayonets of the 


passengers on the Oriental express etter ge £ 
would not be permitted to leave the mesos ae se guards. But then, every globe-trotter 
railroad yards! My passport — bearing yo is hecpgye Pra-a-se was could and would, and can and does, do 
a ten-dollar visa for the privilege of Chicago. Through January 11 SMe Be ond — that. 
ve 5 x : r 2 ce Carnival; 
passing through Serbian territory with- ae Gamat a eal gm international Shooting, Match. 
‘steal apdlassaaadl SHOOTING THE SUN 


out so much as setting foot upon it — 


our train was ready to proceed on 
toward Hungary. 

Now, to take his passport away from 
any well-trained European is to clip his 
wings indeed. As well cut off the legs of 
a Marathon runner. But I, being an 
American, felt injured, but not abso- 
lutely incapacitated by its confiscation. 

To my surprise and disgust I saw my 
fellow passportless passengers settle 
themselves in that train in that simmer- 
ing steel-rail heat to sit out the six 
hours! And beyond the large-bulked, 
staggering-looking station was Bel- 
grade — Belgrade, the city of adventure 
and of love. 

A train not in motion is the stillest 
thing imaginable. I sat out in it six 
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Carnival Season opening with the 
Ball of the Twelfth Night Revel- 
ers, New Orleans. January 6. 
NEW _ JERSEY 
Art of the American Indian, New- 
| ark Museum, Newark. Through 
January 195. 
NEW YORK 
National Motor Boat Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. January 
20-28. 
Members’ Annual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture, National 
Arts Club, New York. January 4- 
February | 
Lye » Annual Exhibition, Brook- 
n Society of Miniature Painters, 
rooklyn Museum, Brooklyn. Jan- 
uary 16-February 1B. 
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Kandersteg. January 7-8 


Final Swiss National Ice Hockey 
Championship Competitions at 
the Ice-Stade, St. Moritz. January 


Competition for Houses. Swedish 
Wooden Constructions, at the 
Decorative Art Museum, Zurich. 
January 15-February 12 


Ski Races of Central Stents, 
Engelberg. January 21-22. 


Debussy Festival at the Victoria 
Hall, Geneva. January 29. 
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to be kept by the station master until Cribs, {Cleveland Museum, Cleve- sncanswianatiemsnaidien By AMY LOWELL 
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anc rough January International Boy Scouts’ Races, Four horizons cozen me 


To distances I dimly see. 

Four paths beckon me to stray, 
Each a bold and separate way. 
Monday morning shows the East 
Satisfying as a feast. 

Tuesday I will none of it, 

West alone holds benefit. 

Later in the week ‘tis due 
North that I would hurry to. 
While on other days I find 

To the South content of mind. 
So I start, but never rest 

North or South or East or West. 
Each horizon has its claim 
Solace to a different aim, 
Four-soul'd like the wind am I, 
Voyaging an endless sky, 


j i i ri Annual Exhibition, Pennsylvania QUEBEC ‘ ‘ | 
1 minutes of the six hours. Then, with Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelpia. Winter Carnival at Mount Royal, Undergoing destiny. \ 
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The Two Most Beautiful 
Books of the Year 








HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz 


HIS is both a comprehensive history and authorita- 

tive critique of American painting, in a book whose 
beauty is consonant with the subject it treats. With Mr. 
Cortissoz’s new material added to the classic survey of 
Mr. Isham, the text now covers the whole range of Ameri- 
can painting from colonial days to contemporary artists. 
And more than one hundred and fifty illustrations make 
the whole work an esthetic delight. $12.50 


CHINESE ART 


lO art lovers this magnificent collection of 100 color 

plates brings the wealth of form and color found in 
Chinese Art. The work of the foremost Chinese artists 
and craftsmen is shown and a complete descriptive text 
faces each plate. The noted authority, R. L. Hobson, has 
written the introduction, in which he says, ‘‘so much of 
Chinese art-work is good, and so little really bad, that ina 
contest of artistry they would surely be acclaimed the 
most gifted nation in the world.”’ This collection of plates 
goes far to bolster that opinion. The book will delight the 

12. 








connoisseur 
The Macmillan Company «- New York 
0 
Unquestioned 


Excellence 


In 
the plastic soul 
of a child... 


lies an innate love of the beautiful! 

So often we grown-ups say, “How I wish 
I had been given the opportunity to study 
music!” But, will our children have those 
advantages we were denied? 

Have you helped to develop this divine 
spark in your own child? Is he receiving the 
rudiments of a musical education along with 
his schooling? 

Closely allied with your child’s musical 
training, is the important question of the 
instrument. A carelessly constructed, poor 
toned piano will not “be good enough to 
start with’—even a child quickly loses 
interest if there is no inspiration in the piano 
upon which he practices. Rather look for the 
skill and care which is used in making 


JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS PIANOS 


They are built for long service and have 
proven they retain their original sweetness 
of tone after years of constant usage. We will 
gladly send you our illustrated Booklet 
describing our pianos upon request, and tell 
you where to purchase your Jesse French & 
Sons Piano. Ask for details of our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. 


The Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 
127 G. Ave., New Castle, Ind. 





Write for this 
Piano Booklet 
FREE 
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Winter clan the 
Gulf Stream weaves 


its spell 





ERE, to the ocean side of Florida, comes Society 
for its winter holiday. Tempered by the magic 
of the Gulf Stream, fragrant with semi-tropic foli- 
age, with waterways and beaches that are unsur- 
passed throughout the world, the East Coast of 
Florida is unbounded in its natural fascination. 
There’s golf — on many courses, each alluringly 
unique: tennis, with perfect weather: polo, riding, 
and bridle paths of unexpected charm. There are 
sheltered bays and open seas for yachts; famous 
fishing waters; and bathing beaches hard and wide 
and white, where the warm seas come rolling in. 





for those who know and seek the best. The new 

Breakers, brilliantand superb, divides honors withthe 
gigantic Royal Poinciana at Palm Beach. At Ormond- 
on-the-Halifax the Hotel Ormond has a charm that’s 
all its own. The Royal Palm is the social back- 
ground of Miami; facing out to Cuba is the Casa 
Marina at Key West; and in St. Augustine, town of 
Spanish romance, the Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar 
and the Cordova preserve its best traditions. 


| Here on the East Coast are the great hotels, built 


For information, reservations at 
the Florida East Coast Hotels, pull- 
man and railroad tickets, apply 


FLORIDA EA 









THE GULF STREAM 


[ FLAGLER SYSTEM }| 


General Offices—St. Augustine, Fla, 
and 2 West 45th St., New York City 
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Make Money 


as an /nterior Decorator 
— Easy to learn at Home 


OULDN’T you like to see lovely 

rooms come to life under your 
hands — to work with beautiful fabrics, 
delightful colors, interesting lines — 
and make money doing it? 


Wouldn't you like to be able to 
transform your home or the homes of 
friends at little or no cost — saving 
hundreds of dollars in home beautifying? 


A new 40-page Free Illustrated Book 
tells of the tremendous demand that 
exists today for trained Interior Deco- 
rators and how you can profit by this 
condition. Home owners, decorating 
establishments, furniture stores, de- 
partment stores, art and gift shops, 
architects and builders and scores of 
others are on the outlook for people 
killed in Interior Decorating, and pay 
berally for their services. 


Today, you don’t have to go to New 
York to take up decorating. New York 
will come to you, right into your own 
home, in the new “Home Study Course 
in Interior Decoration,” prepared and 
supervised by well-known, practical 
New York decorators. So practical is 
this Course, so simply arranged and 
clearly explained, so filled with easy 
diagrams, beautiful illustrations and 
trade information that you will be 
amazed to see how soon you can make 
use of the principles you learn. Many 
earn money even before they have 
completed the Course. 


If you are employed but find your 
work poorly paid and uncongenial — if 
you are at home and want a profitable 
or money-saving occupation, a cultural 
pursuit — by all means take up Interior 
Decorating. 


Hundreds of Successful Graduates 
Tell of Great Profit and Pleasure 


Commercial Decorating 
“I took over an old home in the 
valley of Virginia, redecorated it 
inside and out, and opened it as a 
Motor Inn, under the name _ of 
‘Stonehouse Manor’. My success has 
been almost phenomenal. As I 
evaluate it, fully ninety per cent of 
my guests stop at my place because 
of its outside charm.’"’— Mrs. 
M. K. A. 
Remodels Home 

“IT have just bought an old house and remodeled 
and furnished it — saving the tuition fee many 
times over in the draperies, lamp shades, etc., 
that I was able to make. A celebrated Interior 
Decorator es me praised my use of colors.'* — 


Miss M. L 





Sell Homes at Profit 
“We sold our home the day decoration was 
finished, at a good profit. Decorated new home, 
and offered a handsome profit on that.’’ — 
Miss E. V. W. 


Beautifies Own Home 
“Your Course is a godsend to the 
home lover. I have saved money 
in furnishing my home and at the 
same time given it a charm and 
individuality hitherto lacking.”’ — 
Miss A. V. A., Jamestown, Kan. 





y ; 


Mail Coupon For FREE Book 


Send for this fascinating new book on Interior Decoration — 
filled with interesting illustrations — describing the remark- : 
able opportunities in this field, and explaining this unusual Ry 
home-study course in detail. Also stories of successful grad- 
uates and details of offer to new students. Mail coupon now to 
National School of Interior Decoration, Dept. 71, 119 oe 


57th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION ée 
Dept. 71, 119 West 57th Street, New York City 

You may send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of the new book 
“Interior Decorating for Profit,” which fully explains the wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the field of Interior Decoration, your Home-Study Course and offer 


| 
| 
I 
I 
| to new students. 
| 
| 
I 
| 


Consulting Decorator 


“When I finished the Course, I 
fitted out a studio at home. Called 
to renovate a room — it brought 
me $125. Receive orders by watch- 
ing announcements in paper, dis- 
playing work at clubs. Advertise, 
too; so am_ kept very busy.”’ — 
Miss E. V. D. 


Doubles Salary 


“My dream of becoming an Interior Decorator 
has materialized. I am Designer and Drapery 
Buyer for one of the largest Department Stores in 
this city, with a salary much more than doubled.” 
—B.C 


House Planning 


“Just completed Sixth Lesson. Have earned $100, 
and a position with a firm of building manu- 
H ee SP 


facturers to plan interiors." — Mrs. 


Furniture Store 


“T opened a department of Deco- 
rating for one of the largest house- 
furnishing stores in the city, and 
lave succeeded in building up a 
large practice. I ma, P. 






















BOOK & LAMP 


The Gladiolus Book, by Forman 
T. McLean, William Edwin 
Clark, Eugene N. Fisher. Gar- 
den City, New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company, Coun- 
try Life Press. 1927. 6 x 9} 
inches. 226 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $5.00. 

E have books about roses, 
lilies, iris, peonies, and 

the like, and now the book of the 
gladiolus fills a specific need. 
Compiled by three authorities, — 
one a traveler and investigator 
and a member of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
another the President of the 
Gladiolus Society of New Eng- 
land, and the third an artist and 
plant breeder, — it is a compen- 
dium valuable alike to the special- 
ist, the professional gardener, the 
commercial grower, or the casual 
garden lover. 

The facts are as clear and com- 
prehensive as they are concise. 
No words are wasted on ‘garden 
goozle,’ as with so many so-called 
popular books, yet this book is 
popular in the sense that it is 
both entertaining and useful. 

The chapter on the history of 
the flower gives facts about its 
origin hitherto vague to our 
understanding; the discussion of 
modern varieties handles the sub- 
ject by telling of the special 
introductions of each well-known 
producer in turn. One could wish 
for a concise list, classified ac- 
cording to color, which would 
facilitate the selection of varieties 
for general garden purposes; but 
it is of great value, and possibly 
less confusing, to have short lists 
telling which kinds look well 
together and giving hints as to 
their constitutional peculiarities 
and comparative dates of bloom. 

We can all enjoy the suggestions 
on indoor arrangements and com- 
binations with other flowers. Yet 
from the standpoint of one who 
works constantly with flowers as 
arranged in the garden, a few 


ideas as to their effective placing 
would be appreciated. 

The information on planting, 
culture, diseases, winter care, 
growing under glass, arrangement 
for exhibition, and packing for 
shipment is alike valuable to the 
commercial grower or the ama- 
teur. Chapters on hybridization, 
propagation, classification and 
rating, and a discussion of the 
gladiolus societies place the book 
in the rank of reference works. 
Such chapters as ‘Baby Gladioli’ 
and ‘Culture in the Tropics’ show 
the thoroughness with which the 
subject has been covered. Indeed 
it seems as if no point of value 
could possibly have been omitted, 


and the book is_ thoroughly 
worth while from every stand- 
point. 


— ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


The Smaller House of To-day, 
by Gordon Allen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1927. 
179 pages. Illustrated. 9 x 6 
inches. Price $3.75. 

HIS book is designed to give 
practical advice for those who 

are contemplating building a 
small house. It contains chapters 
on such vital matters as Sites and 
Subsoils; Plans and Principles; 
Plans and Parts; Exteriors and 
Economy; Materials and Meth- 
ods; Interiors and _ Incidentals; 
Hygiene and Hot Water; Gardens 
and Game; and Finance and Fees. 
The author is an English architect 
who writes primarily for the Eng- 
lish home builder, and the book is 
illustrated largely by sketches and 
plans of houses designed by the 
author. These are typically Eng- 
lish in character, and adapted in 
their plans more to English cus- 
toms than American. Indeed, 
with so many good books written 
in this country on the subject of 
building, it is difficult to believe 
that this will offer much addi- 
tional information to those who 
are seeking help in this field. 
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Do women read 
advertisements? 


O YOU? Do you clip rec- 
ipes from the fascinat- 
ing messages that advertise a 
new salad oil, a new frying fat, 
a new cake flour? Do you think 
twice about your skin, those 
wrinkles at the corners of your 
eyes, your tell-tale past-thirty 
neck because of beauty ads that 
bring romance about happiness, 
love and youth? 


In planning advertisements, 
the question is often asked, 
*‘Do women read advertise- 
ments?’’ The experienced adver- 
tiser answers, ‘Yes — if they 
are interesting and instructive 
to read.”’ 


Tus is the spirit of the best 
modern advertising. More and 
more, the ideal is to show you 
definitely how a new product 
can work to your well-being, 
your pleasure in life, your 
greater happiness. By reading 
advertisements, you can be a 
better housewife, a more efhi- 
cient home manager, a shrewd 
and thrifty buyer. The adver- 
tising pages of this magazine 
contain information that is val- 
uable and important. If you do 
not read advertisements, join 
the large army of women who 
do, in order to know the best 
things to buy for yourself, your 
children and your home. 


x 


Reading advertising regularly is 
keeping up with the times in 
the mos economical way 
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© 1928, Kittinger Company 


ae brings New YJInterest to your 
Living CRoom.... 


Oprom busy living... thru the hurried, 
j 


nerve-tiring day, seek this comfortable 
corner in your favorite room .. . a comfort- 
able Colonial wing chair .. . a dainty Early 
Americans butterfly table, in Walnut. or 
honey-colored Maple . . . a diminutive chest 
of English design. Such Furniture will rest 


and renew your tired spirit. 


These pieces, like all Kittinger reproductions, 
are made of solid woods throughout. Imita- 
tion woods, even in hidden or minor parts, 
would be unworthy of such masterpieces. 
And although Kittinger prices are remark- 
ably low, because» of Kittinger’s moderns 
production methods . . . it would be impos- 

sible to incorporate finer materials, sounder 
construction, or better craftsmanship in this 

exquisite furniture, at any price. 

For over sixty years ma- 
hers of fine furniture in 
solid woods only . . princi- 


pally American Walnut, 
Flonduras Mahogany 


Let us send you the booklet, “Liv- 
ing Room Furniture by Kittinger,” 


and the names of Kittinger dealers 


in your vicinity. Kittinger Com- and Oak 

pany, 1870 Elmwood Avenue, —— 

Buffalo, N. Y. ||Kittinger 
“DISTIN crive| 


{Furniture . 
BUFFALO = 


KIT TI N “? EF bags 


Distinctive Furniture 
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hv architecture and decoration ofa 
home are matters of opinion. But 
when builders or buyers consider the 
actual construction ofa home they come 
face to face with certain proved facts. 
Aboutbuilding materials. Aboutroofing. 
About foundations: These have definite 
qualities that are demonstrably superior 
or inferior. They are not matters of 
opinion. And this is particularly true of 
the piping. For the superiority of 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is not debatable. 
Architects and builders &vow that it will 
give longer and more satisfactory service, 
at less expense,than corrodible iron or 
steel pipe will give. 


ee reasonable people 
who have a respect for facts and a 
regard for real economy have used 
Anaconda Brass Pipe in more than 
100,000 homes. Its obvious advantages, 
and its small additional cost, have given 
it a place among the basic necessities 
of the home. It never rusts and clogs 
with rust deposits as iron or steel pipe 
eventually does. It always delivers a 
clear full flow of water. 


| erwin or steel pipe must be replaced, 
often within a few years. Plastering 
and plumbing bills eventually follow 
its installation. In fact, it is unreasonable 
to expect any kind of corrodible pipe 
to meet the modern building practice 
of concealing all piping. Yet there is a 
difference of only $75 between iron pipe 
and Anaconda Brass Pipe in the average 
$15,000 home. No matter 
what type of house you are 
planning, building or re- 
modelling, get comparative 
cost figures from your 
architect or builder. 


(Above) It is wasteful to use corrod- 
ible metal for rain pipes, gutters and 
roof flashings. Constant exposure 
quickly ruins them. They should 
always be made of Anaconda Copper 
for life-long service, real economy and 
for added permanent values. The 
extra cost is surprisingly moderate. 


(Below) Screens of Anaconda Bronze 
wire are so much more economical than 
corrodible screens that their installa- 
tion is an unusually sensible step in 
rustproofing the home. They cost only 
about $28 more than corrodtble screens 
for the average eight room house. 


Installed at the same time, in the same building, 
the Anaconda brass pipe is in perfect condition, 
while the iron pipe is almost entirely clogged with 
rust and is badly pitted on the outside. This iron 
piping had to be replaced. Even ina few years, 
the brass pipe proved much less expensive even 
though its initial cost was slightly higher. 
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W hen a practical man 


— intelligent woman 


Rust-proof the entire house. For only 
about $450 more than the cost of cor- 
rodible metals, the average $15,000 
house can actually be completely rust- 
proofed . . with water piping of 
Anaconda Brass . . with flashings, rain 
pipes and gutters of Anaconda Copper 
. . with screens of Anaconda Bronze. . 
and with hardware of solid Anaconda 


buy a home 












Brass or Bronze. This modern equip- 
ment pays for itself many times over, 
and always proves an added attraction 
when the house is sold. Write to our 
Building Service Department for our 
new, free booklet, “Rustproofed” or for 
any facts and figures you may require. 
The American Brass Company, General 
Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA COPPER | 
BRASS “2 BRONZE 
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February is the Furniture and Equipment Number 


LANS for spring refurnishing should begin before the first robin appears be the subject of another instructive article. How to get even more color 
on the lawn or the snowdrop ventures to poke its head above the frozen _into the kitchen by means of gayly tinted utensils, from the meat chopper 
earth — should begin now, in fact, when the trees are still bare and the fireside to the double boiler, so that never again can the pot call the kettle black, is 
is the focus of family gatherings, in order that you may have time for thought- _ explained in an up-to-the-minute article that shows the increasing use and in- 
ful consideration and no step be hastily taken. The February number will bea _ fluence of color in our homes. 
helpful guide for your councils and deliberations and will, in addition to show- One of the interesting phases in present-day furnishing is the use of pieces 
that are homogeneous because of a definite character that 
they express, rather than because of the period when they 
were manufactured. In other words, period furniture has 
been replaced by a freer combination of pieces of different 
countries and different times, which are grouped on the logical 
basis of similarity of character. A series of articles that makes 
clear this idea and shows its practical application in rooms 
and groups that are built on its principle will begin in this 
number. 


more important — how to adapt and use them. 

The first article is a detailed account of an experiment 
undertaken by two prominent decorators of New York, that 
of furnishing a house on a definite budget and showing just 
how the sum to be applied should be distributed, -how the 
complete scheme should be visualized from the beginning 
and worked out to a harmonious whole. Itemized expendi- 
tures will help those who have spring refurnishing to do, 


whether or not their problem is similar to the hypothetical 
one chosen. 

What the markets have to offer to-day in the way of rugs 
will be told — and illustrated with examples that represent a 
large range of designs and prices. How to place the piano in 
the room in such a way as to make a pleasing group and at 
the same time place it it t advantageously as 8 regards light, will 





There will be several pages of attractively furnished rooms 
and in addition many other articles on such subjects as 
Waterford Glass, Normandy Kitchens, What Color Did 
to a House, and so forth, that we have not space to men- 
tion. 

And finally, the houses to receive First and Second Prizes in 
our Small-Hou: se Competition will be shown. 
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THE DOORWAY OF THE HOUSE OF MRS. JOHN F. STAUB IS AN ADAPTATION OF THE CONNECTICUT 
TYPE AND HAS AN UNUSUAL TREATMENT OF A SCROLLED PEDIMENT. JOHN F. STAUB, ARCHITECT 
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TRANSPLANTING THE EASTERN TRADITION 
The ‘Residence of Mrs. John F. Staub, in Houston, Texas, of which John F. Staub was the Architedt 
BY CHARLES O. CORNELIUS 


INCE most houses, large 
S and small, follow in ap- 
pearance some _ well-known 
style which has been devel- 
oped in the past, one of the 
first decisions which an ar- 
chitect, in consultation with 
his client, has to make is the 
treatment, in stylistic terms, 
of the exterior and the rooms 
of the house which he is to 
design. Sometimes this is 
definitely prescribed by the 
owner, sometimes left en- 
tirely with the architect. The 
finest result is obtained when 
the client has precise ideas of 
his own which he gives to 
his architect to interpret in 
the three-dimensional terms. 

In the house which is 
herewith illustrated we have 
an architect’s own home, in 
which the taste and prefer- 
ences of his wife and himself 
have been expressed with the 
least loss of effort. Here the 
client’s taste has led to a 
solution in planning which has 
very many advantages, to a 
free and informal treatment 
of the exterior to express the 
plan, and to a simple, ap- 
propriate interior scheme to 
supply the proper background 
for the furniture and acces- 
sories which were to go into it. 

The house stands in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Its prevailing 
character is that of New 
England. If, geographically, 
this is a far cry, actually it is 


Photographs by Kiefner 
IN THE BEDROOM THE PALE GREEN WALLS AND WOODWORK MAKE 
AN EXCELLENT BACKGROUND FOR THE MAPLE AND PINE FURNI- 
TURE. THE WINDOW SHADES AND BED FLOUNCE ARE OF A GLAZED 
CHINTZ WHICH HAS GRAY-GREEN STRIPES BETWEEN FLOWER CLUS- 

TERS OF ORANGE, PALE YELLOW, BLUE, AND CORAL COLOR 
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the most natural and least 
self-conscious treatment for 
the home of people whose 
possessions and earlier as- 
sociations are of New Eng- 
land. This is what the first 
settlers in America did — 
built and furnished houses as 
nearly as possible like those 
which they had left behind 
them. This, too, is what the 
New England settlers did in 
the Western Reserve, when 
the Connecticut village green 
was reproduced time and 
again. And farther west, in 
Minnesota, the forty-niners 
repeated the idea. 

Starting, therefore, from 
the inside—the taste and 
family possessions of the own- 
ers of this house — and work- 
ing out, we begin with in- 
teriors suitable in character 
for their possessions. They 
arranged these interiors eco- 
nomically and_ skillfully to 
suit the requirements of the 
local climatic conditions, and 
have thus given to the house, 
in its setting of oaks and 
pines, a quality of reality and 
vivacity which a consistent 
archeological study would 
have rendered sterile or for 
which a purely modern ex- 
pression would have _ been 
tasteless. 

The practical considera- 
tions of plan should perhaps 
first engage our more detailed 
attention. The old square 
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IN ADAPTING A HOUSE OF EASTERN TRADITIONS TO TEXAS, A FIRST REQUIRE- 
MENT IS EASY VENTILATION AND EXPOSURE ON THREE SIDES FOR THE LIVING- 
ROOMS. THE PLAN SHOWS HOW SUCCESSFULLY THIS HAS BEEN DONE AND THE 
VIEW ABOVE WITH WHAT A CHARMING RESULT. VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR OF 


THIS HOUSE ARE SHOWN ON PAGES 41 TO 44 
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THE UPPER PART OF THE ae 
STAIR HALL IS MODERN IN 
SPIRIT IN SPITE OF ITS SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY DETAILS 
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IS AN ESSENTIAL 
FOR COMFORT IN 
THIS NEW ENG- 
LAND HOUSE IN 
TEXAS 
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house of the Eastern seaboard was quite 
inappropriate to the climatic condition in 
this locality. Although the climate is not 
semitropical, there are long summers when 
much comfort is derived from the prevailing 
south breeze, and easy ventilation is de- 
sirable. The plan responding to this primary 
geographical condition shows practically all 
the main rooms of the house with three 
exposures, ensuring a 
cross draught at all 
times. 

In addition to this 
virtue of the plan, there 
is the very important 
one of great economy 
of space. In a modest 
sized house of this type, 
such economy comes 
only from verv careful 
study. In the whole 
house one can scarcely 
point to a square foot 
of space which is not 
essential or useful. The 
entrance hall ts small 
but adequate. The liv- 
ing-room is generous in 
size and pleasant in 
proportion. The dining- 
room, nicely balanced, 
is of proper size in 
relation to the larger 
room from which it is 
entered. 

The service section 
would seem to have 
received as close and 
careful study as the 
rest of the house. The 
alcove between hall and 
kitchen, with dressing 
table and telephone on 
one side and lavatory on 
the other, is a particu- 
larly efficient and eco- 
nomical arrangement. 

The second floor is 
equally well arranged 
for economy of space, 
good ventilation, and ad- 
equate cupboards. 

The interior eleva- 
tions of the main rooms, 
which always engage the architect’s atten- 
tion most, are very simple versions of an old 
tradition. There is no archeological effort 
to make the whole interior consistent in 
period, bur the characteristics of each room 
are those of houses built in America in the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
The entrance hall is suggestive of the sev- 
enteenth-century entry of a New Eng- 
land house — vertical pine planking, turned 
balusters and newels, and moulded hand- 
rail. The steep stair rise of the early houses 
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has been modified into an easy ascent. 

The living-room has a fireplace wall very 
simply paneled in wood in a style reminiscent 
of Connecticut of the eighteenth century. 
The dining-room has plain papered walls 
which form a pleasant contrast to the pan- 
eled walls of the living-room. 

The furniture types will be seen in the 
illustrations. The entrance hall has two old 





THE GARDEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE WITH FLAT POOL AND GARAGE BEYOND 


pieces in a corner — a chest of drawers and 
an armchair, both nice in quality and very 
appropriate in their particular positions. 

In the living-room, with its paneled walls 
and greater size, there is a predominance of 
more formal furniture, Sheraton and Chip- 
pendale mahogany, both more sophisticated 
and more comfortable. 

In the dining-room are quaint Sheraton 
‘fancy-chairs,’ and Hitchcocks, a European 
sideboard of provincial character, and a 
charming built-in cupboard with New Hall 


and Lowestoft porcelain set out on the 
escaloped shelves. 

Of the second floor, only the master’s 
bedroom is illustrated. Here again the simple 
New England character is introduced with 
an effect of charm and restfulness — wing 
chairs, convenient tables, braided and hooked 
rugs. 

The house stands, small, low, and _pic- 
turesque, among tall 
trees which cast their 
moving shadows on its 
whitish walls. The walls 
have much variety of 
texture. The bricks are 
of light common pink 
which through some 
accident of firing are 
covered with a_ white 
precipitate of uneven 
disposition. The white 
shingles are of thick cy- 
press with one thin coat 
of white creosote stain, 
the trim of windows and 
doors is smooth and 
painted white. This 
gives three white tex- 
tures to which the dark 
green blinds are a con- 
trast. 

The necessary ap- 
pendages to the house 
are the garage con- 
nected to it by a shin- 
gled wall, a garden with 
flagged walks, an_iris- 
bordered pool with its 
fountain, and, as an 
intermediary step, an 
open porch, so necessary 
an adjunct in the Texas 
climate. The garden is 
simply treated, in scale 
with the house and its 
own use, not over- 
crowded in architecture 
or planting, but a pleas- 
ant outdoor adjunct to 
the living-room. 

Altogether, for a 
house and a home for 
a small family of taste 
and background, it is 
difficult to imagine one which possesses 
more of the essentials than this. In other 
parts of the United States other arrange- 
ments in plan might be possible, other 
sorts of interior treatments might be desir- 
able. But it is chiefly as an appropriate 
background for its owner and as a comfort- 
able, workable, and pleasant solution of 
everyday problems of living that a house 
must be judged. And here we have one 
which suits both owner and architect in equal 
degree! 
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THREE ATTRACTIVE HOUSES 


THIS HOUSE IN UTICA, NEW YORK, IS OF MASONRY CONSTRUCTION TO THE 
EAVES WITH WOOD FRAME COVERED WITH WIDE CLAPBOARDS ABOVE. THE 
| WHITEWASHED WALLS ARE OF NATIVE STONE WHICH HAS BEEN ROUGHLY 
i PLASTERED LEAVING THE STONES PARTLY SHOWING. THE BLINDS AND DOOR 
H ARE DARK GREEN, THE ROOF OF DARK GREEN SHINGLES, AND THE CHIMNEY 
OF HAND-BURNED BRICK. THE HOUSE IS BUILT ON SLOPING GROUND SO THAT 
i! A GARAGE COULD BE PUT IN THE BASEMENT WITH ENTRANCE AT THE REAR 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 











THE HOUSE OF H. W. ROBERTS, EsQ. BAGG @& NEWKIRK, ARCHITECTS 
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Paul J. Weber 
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THIS EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SIX-ROOM HOUSE IS AN INTERESTING 
VARIATION OF COLONIAL COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
DOOR TREATMENT WHICH IS MORE ORNATE THAN IS USUALLY SEEN IN 
THIS TYPE, AND IN THE FIELD-STONE PORCH AND CHIMNEY WHICH GIVE 
AN APPEARANCE OF SOLIDITY TO THE HOUSE. THE HOUSE IS PAINTED 
WHITE WITH WEATHERED SHINGLE ROOF AND HAS BLUE-GREEN SHUTTERS. 
THE BEDROOM AND BATH ON THE FIRST FLOOR ARE CONVENIENTLY 
PLACED FOR MAID OR GUEST 
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THE HOUSE OF RAYMOND FAITH, ESQ. 


EDGAR @” VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY, ARCHITECTS 
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Paul J. Weber 
THE EXCELLENT PROPORTIONS OF THIS DOORWAY, THE WINDOW DETAIL, THE PLACING 
OF THE LIGHT IN THE SOFFIT OF THE DOOR, AND THE HARDWARE USED, ALL WILL 
REPAY CAREFUL STUDY AS IT IS IN SUCH DETAILS THAT A HOUSE ACQUIRES DISTINCTION 











THE HOUSE OF RAYMOND FAITH, ESQ. EDGAR ¢® VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY, ARCHITECTS 
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THE SIMPLICITY AND CHARM OF THE 
COTSWOLD COTTAGE ARE REFLECTED IN 
THIS HOUSE IN SCARSDALE, NEW YORK. 
IT IS OF LOCAL STONE THAT VARIES IN 
COLOR FROM GRAY TO BROWN, BUT WHICH 
IS BLENDED TOGETHER BY THE WIDE MOR- 
TAR JOINTS. THE ROOF IS OF RED SHINGLE 
TILE. THE SMALL SUNKEN FLAGSTONE 
COURT ALLOWED THE GRADE TO BE KEPT 
ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE FIRST FLOOR. 
AT THE REAR IS A WALLED-IN GARDEN ON 
A LOWER LEVEL, ACCESS TO WHICH CAN 
BE HAD FROM THE ENCLOSED PORCH 
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THE HOUSE OF P. F. STEWART, EsQ. GEORGE C. BUCHTENKIRK, ARCHITECT 























A HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 


BY 
ALICE AND BETTINA JACKSON 








HE forthcoming series of articles + 
is offered with the desire to kindle | 
an interest in architecture, to instill an 
appreciation of its great and enduring 
beauty, and to familiarize the layman 
with the world’s most famous structures. 
It does not pretend to be a complete 
history of the subject, nor a technical 
treatise on construction. The authors 
aim to acquaint their readers with the 
fundamentals of this great art, the un- 
derlying forces which have helped to 
create the various architectural types, 
and the characteristics by which each is 
distinguished. The subject is presented 
in chronological order, so as to make 
clear the development and the transition 
from one style to another. 
As in the history of all other arts, 
successive styles overlap, making it nec- 














WHERE ARCHITECTURE BEGAN 


>] essary to give approximate dates for the 
opening and the closing of each period. 
In the case of an individual structure 
the date given is that of its beginning. 
Furthermore, authorities occasionally 
differ as to dates. 

The use of proper names is always in- 
consistent. Sometimes the foreign name 
of a building is most familiar, as, for 
example, the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence; 
and sometimes the Anglicized version, 
as Saint Peter’s, Rome. Therefore, an 
effort has been made to select for these 
articles the names best known to Ameri- 
cans. When a foreign name is used the 
translation is generally given. 

Necessary technical terms employed 
are explained either in the text or in 
the glossary which accompanies each 
article. 





[. Ancient Architecture, 4000 B.c.—300 A.D. 


RT should play a greater part in our 
lives than it does, for a knowledge of 

art is an influence for good, it reveals other- 
wise hidden treasures and puts beauty into 
common things. We cannot all possess 
fine paintings and sculpture, nor share in the 
enjoyment of music; but architecture, as the 
most universal, the most cosmopolitan, and 
one of the most civilizing arts, should be 
understood and enjoyed by everyone. We 
all at least desire a house, we all live in a 
house or building of some sort, we are 
surrounded by buildings and, to some extent, 
influenced by them. When in the presence 
of some splendid building, whether of the 
past or of the present, we cannot escape the 
awe, Veneration, or delight it arouses in us. 
Who would not prefer to live in a city of 
beautiful buildings rather-than in one where 


VERTICAL PRESSURE OR STRAIN 
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ABOVE 


architecture is of little importance? The 
enjoyment of an art that plays such a part 
in our lives should not be limited to students 
and professional architects, but should be 
familiar to everyone. 

What, then, is architecture? A box-like 
building with three stories of uniform win- 
dows and a central door serves its purpose, 
whatever this may be, but it cannot be 
classed as architecture. If, however, the 
three stories are divided unequally by string- 
courses or mouldings; the third story or 
attic windows are made smaller; the thin 
eaves given a handsome moulding or cornice, 
surmounted by a balustrade; and the door 
made attractive by columns and a pediment, 
our building not only serves its purpose, but 
is dignified by the term architecture. In 
other words, it is a building beautified. 





IS THE FAMOUS GREAT CIRCLE 
HENGE, ENGLAND 


AT STONE- 


Architecture, therefore, is not limited to 
plans and problems of construction, but has 
much to do with the final effect of a building, 
and it is this effect that interests the general 
public. 

Architecture is a social art, for, while a 
painting, a statue, or a sonata is generally 
the creation of one man, a building is the 
creation of the codperative work of many 
men, and therefore, in a way, reveals some- 
thing of the minds of the group of men who 
fashioned it. It is for this reason that the 
great buildings of the past reflect the age in 
which they were erected. Not only have cer- 
tain ages created particular types of archi- 
tecture, but each nation has created its own 
special type. 

Architecture is the art and science of 
building structures for man’s shelter and 
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service. Our object is not to dwell upon 
the technical and constructive side of 
it, but rather the artistic and the hu- 
man, and, in tracing the development 
from the earliest historical structures 
to those of the present day, to give you 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the world’s famous buildings. You will 
learn to recognize one building as 
Greek and another as Italian, that one 
cathedral is Romanesque and another 
Gothic, and also to discriminate be- 
tween good architecture and _ poor. 
In order really to understand and enjoy 
the finest buildings of modern times 
vou must know the architectural 
history that lies behind them, know that 
they are the creations not of a single mind, 
nor of a single nation, nor vet of a single age, 
but that they are the culmination of the 
efforts of many minds, many nations, and 
many ages. We of to-day are the heirs of 
all the past. 

To comprehend the earliest 
historical architecture we must go back to 
the primitive structures of prehistoric man, 
whose first thoughts were for food, clothing, 
and shelter. Natural caves of earth or rock 
offered the first shelter and suggested the 
later construction of walls and roof to form 
a rude hut. In primeval forests the natural 
growth of trees and underbrush suggested 
the tving together of saplings and the inter- 
weaving or wattling of these to form a tent- 
like shelter, which later was plastered 
with mud for still better protection, in 
a manner still practised by primitive 
peoples. Another form of primitive 
shelter was the tent made of skins 
raised upon sticks, probably similar to 
the North American Indian tepee. Of 
these rude dwellings there are no extant 
remains save the caves found in parts 
of France and Spain, the walls of which, 
showing man’s innate love of decora- 
tion, are painted and incised with 
realistic representations of animals. 
Belonging to later ages are the menhirs 
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PYLON OF TEMPLE OF KHENSU, KARNAK 
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EQYPTIAN TEMPLE 
AT KARNAK 


AN EGYPTIAN 


A TYPICAL PLAN OF 
TEMPLE 








THREE PYRAMIDS AT GIZEH. REPRODUCED FROM 


“WONDERS OF THE PAST’ 


and dolmens of the druids, rude monolithic 
religious monuments found in all parts of 
Europe, the most famous being the great 
circle at Stonehenge, England. There are 
also remains of the lake dwellings, huts 
raised on piles driven into a lake 
bed for better protection from 
land enemies, as still built by 
certain tribes. And in the earliest 


AT THE LEFT IS A VIEW OF THE 

INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF 

HORUS AT EDFU, SHOWING 
LOTUS COLUMNS 


AT THE RIGHT IS THE TEMPLE 
OF LUXOR, SHOWING PAPYRUS 
COLUMNS | 








historic tombs are found models of the 
first clay and timber huts. The adobe 
houses of southwestern United States 
represent a more advanced type of 
prehistoric dwellings. 

From the shelters of prehistoric man 
to the barest remains of the first his- 
torical architecture there elapsed count- 
less ages through which there were 
gradually evolved the beginnings of 
architectural construction, such as the 
principle of the lintel —that is, that 
uprights, whether posts or walls, will 
support an overhead weight, as a beam 
or ceiling, with downward vertical 
pressure. 

In studying the earliest historical buildings 
of various countries, it is evident that, while 
certain principles are common to all, there 
are certain differences, due to special in- 
fluences which determined the character and 
formed distinct types. These influences may 
be broadly divided into natural and social. 
Natural influences are: climate, topogra- 
phy, and local material. In hot climates, 
where the effort is to exclude the heat and 
glare of the sun, walls are usually thick, 
roofs flat, and windows small. In cold 
climates, where snow, rain, and gray skies 
prevail, roofs are usually steep and windows 
large. Topographical features, as mountains, 
plains, and river valleys, partly determine 
the form of building. Mountains, which 
render a people difficult of access, tend to 
develop an architectural style peculiar 
to the locality; while valleys, which are 
easy of access, tend to develop a style 
influenced by neighboring peoples. As 
to building materials, it is natural for 
man to use those nearest at hand, 
stone, clay, or timber, each of which 
has its own possibilities and limitations. 
~ Modern transportation of materials has, 
of course, modified these conditions. 
Social influences are: religion, historic 
events, national or civic wealth, and 
education. Since earliest times, man’s 
records show that he has always sought 
to erect some structures devoted to 
religious ceremonies or consecrated to 
the dead. Historical events, especially 
invasions and conquests, have carried dif- 
ferent styles of architecture from one country 
to another, as the Roman invasion of Gaul 
spread Roman architecture throughout much 
of Europe, or as the Moors carried Saracenic 
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architecture into Spain. Commerce 
and industry, by enriching nations, 
have enabled men to beautify their 
cities with fine buildings. Finally, edu- 
cation has spread the knowledge and 
love of architecture. 

The study of architecture reveals 
that there are national types of build- 
ings —that is, types which were origi- 
nated and developed by certain nations 
and have retained their peculiar char- 
acteristics, such as the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Chinese. Furthermore, 
there are special styles not associated 
with any one country, but which have 
been adopted in several, as the Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, and Gothic. 

All forms of architecture may be 
divided into two large groups according 
to their use: the religious and the 
secular. Religious architecture includes 
temples, cathedrals, churches, mon- 
asteries, shrines, and tombs. The 
secular group includes governmental, 
military, civic, educational, amuse- 
ment, and domestic buildings, such as a 
capitol, armory, city hall, university, 
theatre, and home. | 





GLOSSARY 


Balustrade: a series of small pillars or balus- 
ters supporting a handrail. 

Barrel Vault: the semicylindrical vault or 
ceiling of a long room or passageway 

Battlementing: evenly spaced, upright pro- 

jections on the 

ee) ee ee j top of a wall or 

al aes tT STH tower, for pur- Baluster 
— ae 5 je - 


poses of defense 





Bartlementing also called Caffel- Cornice: a moulded pro- 
lating, or Crenelating jection which crowns or 
finishes the architectural 

member to which it is affixed. 

Hipped Roof: a roof which rises directly from the 
walls, and slopes without gables to a point, ridge- 
pole, or platform. 

Mansard Roof: a short roof with straight, convex, 
or concave outline, without gables, which rises 
abruptly from the walls to a platform on top, giving 

a roomy attic; with or without win- 
| dows; named after the French archi- 
os tect who designed it 

Pediment: the triangular, gabled end 

of the roof of a building 

MANSARD Stringcourse: a continuous horizontal 

projection or moulding across the 
| face of a building, often used to 
emphasize the division of the stories 
and to relieve the monotony of the 
| walls. 
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] qualities are not confined to architec- 
ture, but exist in a greater or lesser 
degree in everything about us. The 
horizon line is static and the mountains 
are dynamic. The sturdy, low-growing 
oak is static, and the tall, slender pop- 
lar is dynamic. 

| There are also two fundamentals in 
| architecture which should be thor- 
oughly understood: construction and 
ornamentation. Construction is con- 
cerned with form and proportion, the 
putting together of the body of a build- 
ing, — the foundation, walls, and roof, 
— and involves the science of engineer- 
ing. Ornamentation is concerned with 
the beautifying of the structural parts 
or forms, usually through the applica- 
tion of design to ceilings, doors, window 
frames, and so forth. Construction is of 
primary importance to good architec- 
ture, that a building may have beauti- 
ful form and endure. Ornamentation 
should always remain secondary to 
construction, though without it no 
building is truly beautiful. 


Egyptian 








Practically all buildings have certain 
similar constructive parts: a foundation, on 
which the superstructure rests; the walls, 


which may be of stone, brick, cement, or 


wood; the floors, made of any one of 
several materials; the roof, constructed 
of shingle, tile, slate, stone, or metal, 
and in shape flat, gabled, mansard, 
hipped, or domed; lastly, windows, 
doorways, and stairs. 

All fine architecture expresses in its 
general outline one of two great 
qualities, the static or the dynamic. 
The static represents stability, strength, 
or repose, produced through the em- 
phasis of horizontal lines. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt and the long, low Greek 
temples are static. The dynamic rep- 
resents the extreme opposite: upward- 





soaring force produced through the emphasis 
of vertical lines. The Gothic cathedral and 
the skyscraper are dynamic. These two 





ATLANTES OF THE RAMESSEUM AT THEBES 





MODEL OF THE PALACE OF SARGON AT KHORSABAD, 


MESOPOTAMIA 


AT THE LEFT, A MAN- AT THE RIGHT, BRICK 
WALLS OF THE TEMPLE 
OF MARDUK, BABYLON 


HEADED WINGED BULL, 
FROM THE PALACE OF 
ASHUR-NASIR-PAL 


Civilization develops so slowly that 
there exists a wide gap between the age of 
prehistoric man, living in his cave or hut, and 
the age of the lake dwellers, living in their 
isolated villages. And again, there is a 
wide gap between these lake dwellings 
and the most ancient monuments of 
k gypt, the earliest historic architecture. 
Historic stvles of architecture, those 
which had their growth and _ highest 
development in the Old World, are 
divided into four periods: ancient, 
medieval, Renaissance, and modern. 
The ancient group includes the archi- 
‘tecture of Egypt, Assvria and Babylo- 
nia, Greece and Rome. 

The geographical location of Egypt 
in the narrow, fertile valley of the Nile, 
bordered by low hills and deserts, had 
a decided effect on its architecture. 
The abundance of hard building mate- 
rial made it (Continued on page So) 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 


IV. Evermay 
BY ISABEL M. G. GOODWIN 


Photographs ©) by National Phote 
FROM THE GARDEN THE HOUSE PRESENTS ITS MOST GRACIOUS ASPECT, WITH IVY IN RESTRAINED MASSES CREEPING OVER ITS WALLS 
WHICH ARE ALSO SOFTENED BY THE FLICKERING SHADOWS FROM THE TALL ELMS 
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AT THE LEFT IS A VIEW OF THE GAR- 
DEN AS SEEN FROM THE HOUSE TER- 
RACE. AT THE WEST END OF THIS 
GARDEN IS A WHITE-PAINTED SEAT 
UNDER AN OLD TULIPTREE 


: e- rather forbidding brick wall which 
forms the present boundary of Ever- 
may along Montgomery Street — now 
Twenty-eighth Street — opens between pine- 
apple-topped piers with wide, inviting iron 
gates. Even to the casual passer-by, this 
hospitable grille work offers delightful 
promise of the charms within —a view of 
the clever combination of gatehouse and 
garage which, in its earlier incarnation, was 
the old barn; a view of shrubbery and great 
old trees; a dazzling glimpse, in their season, 
of the brilliant mosaic of Kurume azaleas 
massed along the banks of the drive. 

This drive, formal in its neatness, curves 
toward the right and, in front of the fan- 
arched door of the old mansion, sweeps 
around a grass circle which boasts a mag- 
nificent, spreading Calycanthus floridus as its 
only adornment. How many generations of 
Georgetown children has this grand old 
shrub supplied with the spicy brown flowers 
which give such a delicious odor twisted in 
one’s pocket handkerchief. 

The exigencies of diplomatic entertaining 
for which the present owners and restorers, 
Honorable and Mrs. F. Lammot Belin, were 
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. ‘ IN A NICHE OF EVERGREENS AND BRIGHT AZALEAS 
IS THIS DELIGHTFUL BOY, THE WORK OF AN ITALIAN 
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obliged to prepare, required more space than 
the old house afforded, and, while no addition 
to that fine, balanced mass could contribute 
to its outer dignity, the sunroom built on 
the east end and the service wing on the west 
were a necessity. 

Seen from the sunroom, or seen even more 
widely from the east lawn, the view over 
Washington teems with interest. Close at 
hand, skirting the terrace, is a box hedge of 
many years’ growth and, appearing over 
it and through its hollows and peepholes, 
all of Washington lies spread out before you, 
the dome of the Capitol dominating the 
scene as Saint Peter’s dominates the views 
of Rome seen from its surrounding hills. 
Under the spell of the distant, opalescent 
city we stroll along beside the bosky hedge, 
until suddenly we realize that we have passed 
the corner and are in sight of the garden 
facade of the old mansion. 

It is worth noting that the architect’s 
feeling for balance was so strong that one 
facade is a replica of the other, except that 
on the south side an arched window was 
placed over the entrance and white lintels 
replace the brick ones of the other side, thus 
giving a lighter appearance to the garden 


FROM THIS SUM- 
MERHOUSE OF 
CLASSIC DESIGN 
CAN BE SEEN THE 
BALCONIES AND 
TURRETS OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS AVE- 
NUE 


AT THE ENTRANCE 
IS AN ATTRACTIVE 
BUILDING WHICH 
Is A COMBINATION 
GATEHOUSE AND 
GARAGE 


fagade. But the view toward the garden 
from the brick, box-edged terrace which 
extends the length of the older portion of the 
house offers a great contrast with that from 
the front, looking toward Washington. 

A wide brick walk slopes toward the south 
and then descends three steps to a brick- 
paved landing where, from a shallow marble 
basin, a fountain sprays, spilling its water 
into a pool below. Here the steps divide into 
two outward-curving flights which lead 
down on to a brick walk — the axis of the 
garden on the lower level. Almost the whole 
plan of this division of the garden is in sight 
from the landing. Below the marble basin 
is the pool, built in a half circle against the 
retaining wall of the steps, with a fine speci- 
men box on either side; beyond a close- 
cropped lawn is a (Continued on page 84) 











CONCERNING THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


L. Cos as a Faétor in Architectural Evolution 


N every age and period of history architec- 
I ture has been definitely moulded, its whole 
character determined, by the social and 
economic conditions of the time. To the his- 
torian or antiquarian this is largely what 
architecture is, a material record of such 
conditions — economic his- 
tory and sociology in wood 
and brick and stone. 

With changing condi- 
tions architecture is 
changed — sometimesfrom 
choice, sometimes from 
sheer necessity. 

It was to be expected 
that the earlier Czsars, 
with the wealth of a vast 
empire at their command, 
would aspire to erect such 
stupendously imposing, 
such lavishly ornate, 


BY EDWIN BONTA 


same way one could go on to show how 
contemporary conditions determined the 
form and character of the Gothic cathedral, 
the Moorish mosque, and the palaces of the 
early Renaissance. Each age has had its 


own peculiar history; and the record of that 





century and, at times, from decade to 
decade. 

When glass first began to be used, cen- 
turies ago, it was only possible to make it in 
small pieces. Even the six-by-nine-inch lights 
of Colonial days seem to have been out of the 
question. It was necessary, 
therefore, to bind many 
such small pieces together 
with lead in order to make 
a window of even moderate 
size. This, then, was the 
origin of the familiar lat- 
tice-paned casement of, let 
us say, Elizabeth’s time. 

A little later, as glass 
manufacture improved, it 
did become possible to turn 
out larger lights at a cost 
within the reach of the 
average purchaser. And 
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buildings as were their quite promptly the individ- } 
great baths and imperial ual panes began to increase | 
¥ 





villas. Other rulers in 
other times would have 
done the same, no doubt; 
but, as they had no such 
untold resources, this 
choice was not open to 
them. 

In later centuries, after 
the barbarian tide had 
turned against the Empire, 
— overrunning the Eternal 
City itself, — and when 
the Romans, too, no longer 
found such wealth at their 
disposal, it was not choice 
but necessity — the neces- 
sity for economy — that 
influenced the architecture 
of the time. We do not, 
therefore, find the struc- 
tures of Christian Rome so 
overlaid with applied 
colonnades and rich cor- 
nices and entablatures as 
the earlier buildings had 
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in size. This increased size 
may still be seen in the 
familiar six-light sash of 
the Colonial window. 

But the glass industry 
continued to make prog- 
ress in its processes of 
manufacture; and in an- 
other half century or so — 
even before the Victorian 
era — the six-light sash in 
its turn had become out of 
date, giving way to the 
two-light one. For by that 
time still larger panes had 
become economically pos- 
sible—and_ hence, very 
much in the fashion. 

Last of all, within the 
memory of our own older 
generation, came _ broad 
sheets of glass, great store- 
front affairs, measuring as 
many feet in height and 
width as the earlier ones 
had measured in inches. 
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been; for such decorative 
interest, then as now, was 
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only to be had at some 
additional expense. These 
later edifices were as simple 
as could be; and what 
ornament they did carry 
consisted largely in  bor- 
rowed finery taken from those richer monu- 
ments built in the splendid bygone days. 
Thus did the Roman bath and the Chris- 
tian basilica bear faithful record of the times 
in which each was erected, their very charac- 
ter being determined by economic conditions 
that existed in those times. And in this 








THE STORY OF PROGRESS IN GLASS MANUFACTURE AS TOLD BY THE GLASS 

ITSELF. THE TINY-PANED WINDOW OF TUDOR DAYS; THE EARLIER AND 

THE LATER COLONIAL WINDOW, — THE ‘VERY LATEST’ WHEN GRAND- 
FATHER WAS YOUNG, — AND THE PLATE-GLASS FRONT OF TO-DAY 


history is easily discernible in its buildings. 

This is true right down to the petty details 
of architecture. Though they may be petty, 
they are not insignificant. Even such a minor 
thing as a pane of window glass can tell the 
complete story of changing conditions — 
conditions of manufacture — from century to 
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dows, one single light to a 
sash was now quite possible 
—and quite taken for 
granted. In fact, this new 
single light, far from being 
just possible, had become 
decidedly economical. 

What would n’t the Georgian squire have 
given for such wide, clear sheets as those, if he 
could have got them? But even if such sheets 
could have been produced in his time, they 
would have cost so much to make that all the 
wealth he had would not have bought them. 
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WITH CHANGED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

THE ECONOMIES OF OTHER DAYS — 

SLATE IN RANDOM COURSES, NATURAL- 

EDGED CLAPBOARDS, ODD INSERTS OF 

BRICK AND STONE— HAVE NOW 

ACTUALLY BECOME THE LUXURIES OF 
BUILDING 


And yet to-day, so completely have eco- 
nomic conditions reversed themselves, it is 
the small-paned Georgian sash that is the 
more expensive of the two. And the lattice 
casement of Elizabethan days — that costs 
the most of all! 

This story of the window frame is typical, 
so frequently has the question of cost deter- 
mined the character of the common architec- 
tural forms — so frequently, indeed, that the 
superficial observer might believe that this 
was the only determining factor. 

But this last would hardly be true, for 
there are in reality many other factors. One, 
a religious tenet, a literal interpretation of 
the second Mosaic commandment, estab- 
lished the purely geometrical character of 
Saracenic ornament. And again, it is safe to 
say that it was unsettled social conditions 
and the possible necessity for defending the 
Florentine palaces against assault that made 
such veritable fortresses out of those edifices. 

In other periods of history, still other 
determining factors might be found. But, 
all of them considered, | believe that cost 
might still be shown to be, although not the 
only, certainly the chief factor in that gradual 
reshaping of architectural forms that is con- 
tinuously going on. 

In the above, the word ‘gradual’ is used 
advisedly. For while it is self-evident that 
economic conditions do have a positive effect 


BUT COLONNADES PURELY DECORATIVE, 

CARVING IN WOOD AND STONE — 

THESE ARE THE REAL ARCHITECTURAL 

LUXURIES OF OUR DAY, BECAUSE OF 

THEIR PROFLIGATE REQUIREMENTS IN 

THE WAY OF LABOR, OR MATERIAL, OR 
BOTH 
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upon architectural evolution, it is hardly less 
evident that this result is not accomplished at 
once. The structure of a building is indeed 
promptly affected by economic conditions, 
but the form that clothes that structure, the 
finish that goes into it and on it, is not so 
quick to respond. 

It became economically desirable to intro- 
duce the steel frame into our construction 
fully forty years ago; and yet it is only to-day 
that this fundamental change is beginning to 
assert itself in the finish of the building. 
Association plays a larger part in architec- 
tural design than it does in structural design, 
and the mind and heart are not so ready to 
relinquish the old familiar architectural fea- 
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tures, or to adopt new ones. The ponderous 
stone cornice with which, at first, we topped 
out our new steel frames is a case in point. 
This cornice had no business loading down 
that light frame, adding weight and material 
and, consequently, unnecessary cost. But it 
was what we had long been used to, and we 
continued to take it for granted. 

Now, after forty years, this heavy cornice 
is beginning to disappear from Fifth Avenue 
facades, as this year’s buildings replace those 
of a dozen years ago. And on the new edifices 
we find a flat parapet which follows more 
closely, and economically, and reasonably, 
the conformation of the steel frame beneath. 

After forty years! (Continued on page 86) 
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THE HOUSE OF FULFILLMENT 


BY 


WILLIAM L. STEELE 


‘What if people were just to let their houses be the direct outcome of their actual needs, and of their 
actual way of life, and allow other people to think what they like. What if they behaved in the matter 
of houses as all people wish to behave in society without any undue or fussy self-consciousness. Would n’t 
such houses have really a great deal more character, and therefore interest for others, than those which 
are deliberately made to look like something or other? Instead of looking like something, they would then 


be something.’ 


OT entirely adequate is the comparison made in the second 

sentence quoted above between designing houses and _ be- 
havior in society. Polite conduct is so ruled by convention that those 
who would be inconspicuous behave nearly like everyone else. 
People are most apt to lack ‘fussy self-consciousness’ who are ‘to the 
manner born’ and who do not think of behavior, as such, at all. 
Architecture cannot be disposed of so readily. It must be thought 
about and deliberately planned and designed and constructed. 
Architecture goes far beyond mere behavior. It transcends manners. 
And yet there is something in Roger Fry’s query that kindles the 
imagination and sets agog one’s thoughts. How shall we make archi- 
tecture that will ‘be something’? How shall we build homes that will 
express ourselves? And how do we want to be expressed? Do we feel 
about it as we do when we go to be photographed and expect a bit of 
subtle flattery? Have we the courage of Old Noll who wanted to be 
painted as he was, wart and all? Or perhaps we imagine, with Charles 
G. D. Roberts: — 

Said Life to Art, ‘Il love thee best not when | find in thee 
My very face and form expressed with dull fidelity — 


But when in thee my wondering eyes behold unceasingly 
The mystery of my memories, and all | long to be.’ 


It would be misleading to advise people to build as they wish. 
Note that Roger Fry uses the word ‘let’ in its sense of allowing or 
permitting. He does not mean that designing a house is a matter of 
caprice or whim. I think that Roger Fry was thinking of architecture 
as something outside of the individual, a dynamic force which exists 
and which may be used if rightly understood. The story of architec- 
ture is the story of civilization. It runs through the ages like a great 
river, appearing and disappearing, covering now wider, now narrower, 
areas; flowing with dark waters over a deep and mysterious channel, 
as in ancient Egypt; rushing tumultuously and joyously between 
flower-decked banks, as in the so-called Gothic period; spreading 
sluggishly and listlessly over vast and shallow lowlands, as in the 
days which have followed the short-lived enthusiasm of the Renais- 
sance. Its course may be altered by engineering science; its channel 
may be muddied by the efforts of those who are not satisfied with 
simplicity and naturalness; its flow may be obstructed or dammed 
up by violations of its fundamental laws. 


P  praiaaneesears is the outward and visible expression of a 
dynamic impulse — ‘the need and the power to build.’ It is a 
natural human thing. In this sense we may gladly let it have its will 
with us. But it reaches its full stature and becomes art only when 
it is rightly understood, and when the creative impulse of man’s spirit 
possesses it, controls it, uses it. Call him what you will, the architect 
enters the picture. 

Architects have been accused of being esoteric and unapproachable. 
They are said to have fashioned strange and whimsical devices to 
fend off the overcurious layman. They are supposed to possess mys- 
terious formulae which they never explain. They tell the difficult 
client (it is alleged) that his pet schemes won’t do, but they do not 
show him why. They hold the gate and will not give up the key. 
The relation between client and architect should be one of complete 
understanding. Most of what has been said and written on the subject 
seems to imply a peculiar kind of spiritual gravitation, under which 
influence the ideal client and the perfect architect are drawn together 
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— Rocer Fry, 4 Possible Domestic Architecture 


with romantic inevitableness. In real life this seldom happens. 
The average citizen, when he decides to build a home, is handicapped; 
first, by queer ideas about architecture; and, second, by equally 
fantastic notions about architects. 

The courses of study in our schools are overcrowded by a multi- 
plicity of subjects. In the modern craze about science the student is 
taught scarcely anything but science; and, so wide is the field to be 
covered, he is given but a smattering of all the branches taught, 
excepting, possibly, the one field chosen for major study. Art is almost 
completely crowded out. Architecture, the oldest of the arts, and 
also a science, is merely looked at as possessing cultural value for 
those whose circumstances permit them to essay culture. Even the 
student of architecture, who hopes to be an architect, must struggle 
through a tremendous mass of mere information ingeniously classified 
and industriously labeled. The hours assigned him for drawing, 
modeling, working with his hands, are far too few. An architect 
cannot be trained by reading about architecture, nor by being told 
about it, nor even by seeing it. All these are subordinate to the main 
performance — doing and being it. 


UT for the layman, whose right, perhaps duty, is to know about 

architecture, there lies open a splendid opportunity for the edu- 
cators to put into the schools courses in the basic principles of 
architecture. The elements of architecture, the pier, lintel, and 
arch, would be explained; their functions and their consequent 
manifold forms; their varying modes in history; the theory of 
their right and wrong use. The basic principles of architectural 
design would be elucidated, their meaning illustrated from actual 
examples. The study of beauty in nature would be undertaken; how 
it always has a simple basis — unity underlying infinite diversity. 
A survey of building materials, with a view toward establishing in the 
mind of the student their relative and more obvious characteristics, 
would be included. The student would understand why some mate- 
rials are more suitable for certain purposes than others. He would 
know their principal uses and also their limitations. He would develop 
a sense of propriety. He would know, for example, that wood should 
be used as wood, never made to look like something else. He would 
learn to appreciate design which is structural, to despise false beams, 
merely decorative columns, meretricious ornament. He would know 
that an honest building of rough, common brick is better than one 
overlaid with cement and painted to look like pressed brick. He would 
not have to be told that make-believe half timber construction is 
wrong, that it should be the real thing or not be used at all. 


ECAUSE it is an intimate record of human civilization the his- 

tory of architecture should be studied —not with a view to acquir- 
ing knowledge of what a Gothic moulding looks like, or of determining 
the age or period of a building, but with the idea in mind of the com- 
plete accord of architecture with its own day and age. Then would 
come understanding of how architecture cannot lie, of how it express- 
es, willy-nilly, the people who produced it. Then would pass in review 
the historic styles, each with its own story. They are not inter- 
changeable. One cannot imagine the Greeks and Romans building 
and using the pyramids or the great hall at Karnak. It has been re- 
served for our own day to confess such weariness of spirit, such utter 
defeat at the hands of machines and material (Continued on page 87) 














THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
The House of Mrs. John F. Staub 
JOHN F. STAUB, ARCHITECT 
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Photograph by Tebbs © Knell 
IN THE ENTRANCE HALL THE WALLS OVER THE CHEST IS A SQUARE OF 
ARE OF MOULDED SHEATHING AND HANDWOVEN LINEN WITH FLORAL 
THE FLOOR OF FLAGSTONE. THE *« DECORATIONS IN INDIAN DYES OF 
NEW ENGLAND CHEST AND ARM- MANY BRIGHT COLORS. THE PICTURE 
CHAIR ARE OLD FAMILY PIECES, IS AN OLD SHIP-PAINTING ON GLASS 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE TWO VIEWS ON THIS PAGE ARE OF THE LIVING-ROOM. THE BEAUTIFULLY PANELED FIRE- 
PLACE WALL IS PAINTED GREEN, GLAZED WITH TURQUOISE. THE OTHER THREE WALLS AND 
CEILING ARE A PALE CORN COLOR. THE HANGINGS ARE OF THE FAMILIAR ‘BROKEN COLUMN’ 
PATTERN WHICH HAS FIGURES IN CORN COLOR, POMEGRANATE-RED, AND GREEN, ON AN EGG- 
PLANT BACKGROUND. THESE HANGINGS ARE BOUND WITH NARROW BANDS OF APRICOT 
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THE MANY BEAUTIFUL PIECES OF OLD MAHOG- 
ANY THAT THE OWNER POSSESSES GIVE THIS agee a 
ROOM A CHARACTER OF ELEGANCE, BUT IT HAS or as Ge : 
AS WELL REAL INDIVIDUALITY, WHICH HAS 
BEEN ATTAINED BY THE TASTE WITH WHICH 
THEY HAVE BEEN GROUPED AND BY THE 
BEAUTY OF THE FIXTURES AND SMALL OBJECTS , 

WHICH HAVE BEEN USED ! 



































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








IN THE DINING-ROOM THE WOODWORK IS A 
PALE APRICOT COLOR GLAZED WITH OPAQUE 
WHITE. WITH THIS HAS BEEN USED A REPRODUC- 
TION OF A COLONIAL PAPER WHICH HAS A PALE 
APRICOT BACKGROUND AND TRACES OF BLUE 
AND GREEN IN THE DESIGN. THE HANGINGS ARE 
OF RESEDA GREEN VOILE. THE CHAIRS ARE THE 
SIMPLE HITCHCOCK TYPE WITH ORIGINAL STEN- 
CILS, AND AN ITALIAN SIDEBOARD OF INLAID 
WALNUT IS USED. THE SCONCES ARE YELLOW 
TOLE 


IN THE DINING-ROOM CUPBOARD, THE BACK- 
GROUND OF WHICH IS PAINTED A DEEP BLUE TO 
MATCH TOUCHES OF THIS COLOR IN THE PAPER, 
Is A CHOICE COLLECTION OF CHINA. THIS IN- 
CLUDES A NEW HALL TEA SET OF PINK LUSTRE ON 
THE TWO LOWER SHELVES AND FAMILY CHINA 
OF CHINESE LOWESTOFT ON THE NEXT TWO 
SHELVES. ON THE UPPER SHELF IS A SALT-GLAZED 
PITCHER 




















A HOUSE OF HISTORICAL MEMORIES 


HE Old House in Sandwich is one of 
those rare places where everything 

seems to harmonize. The garden is in perfect 
keeping with the ancient homestead and 
there is not a single jarring note between the 
house and its interior arrangements. The 
unity which so happily 
exists between all these 
things is intensified by, a 
the beauty of the site. 

To appreciate it prop- 
erly, you should see 
The Old House first 
from the meadows 
across the river. This 
river is tidal, so you 
should choose a time 
when the waters are 
high, when the sunlight 
sparkles on their swell- 
ing surface, and the tall 
poplars in the garden 
are casting long reflec- 
tions that reach from 
bank to bank. This will 
be late in the afternoon. 
As the sun sinks lower, 
the old irregular struc- 
ture will stand out in 
sharp relief, its tiled 
roof and timbering con- 
trasting pleasantly with 
the mellow brickwork of 
the lower floors and the 
thick creepers that re- 
peat, in deeper tones, 
the green of the lawns 
along the house walls. 

This picture will in- 
evitably awake a desire 
for a closer view. To 
secure it, you must 
leave the meadows and 
cross the bridge into the 
town. At the end of the 
bridge stands the Barbi- 
can gate—a_pictur- 
esque medieval survi- 
val flanked by a round 
tower. It will remind 
you that you are tread- 
ing on historical ground. 
You will realize this 
even more fully as you catch sight of the 
narrow tortuous streets that branch off from 
the Barbican. The one which you will turn 
down is lined with quaint old dwellings. 
After a few minutes’ walk you will come toa 
high wall of brick pierced by a low oaken 
doorway. Lift up the latch and step inside. 
You will find yourself in a quiet Old World 
garden which is exactly the setting which 
The Old House ought to have. 


Photographs © by K. Morrison 


‘The Old House,’ Sandwich, Kent 
BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


From the gate a flagged path runs straight 
to the river bank, a part of which is lined 
with poplars. On one side is a stretch of 
velvety lawn; on the other, a border of flower 
beds. 
miniature fountain is playing. 


And, just in front of the house, a 
Running 
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THE HOUSE AS IT APPEARS FROM THE RIVER, SEEN AT ITS BEST IN THE LATE 
AFTERNOON WHEN THE SHADOWS FROM THE TALL POPLARS REACH FROM BANK 


TO BANK 


along the river bank is another deep flower 
border which is a riot of color with its masses 
of pink and white valerians, daisies, orange 
marigolds and nasturtiums, deep red holly- 
hocks and roses, and, here and there, a 
flaming poppy. From one of the inviting 
benches along this path you may command a 
view of the meadows that stretch away as far 
as the eye can reach. Two miles distant is the 


sea. It is hard to believe that as late as the 
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sixteenth century all these meadows were 
under water and that the harbor extended 
right up to Sandwich. 

When Henry the Eighth came to review 
the English fleet before its departure for 
France, he must often have stood just where 
you are sitting, for he 
was twice a guest at 
The Old House. Of 
course the house then 
overlooked the harbor 
instead of the meadows 
and their dividing line, 
the river Stour, that 
ebbs and flows with the 
tides. 

In those days Sand- 
wich was the chief port 
of entry from the Con- 
tinent to England. 
Ships came there laden 
with velvets from 
Genoa and spices from 
the Orient. All this 
merchandise enriched 
the town, which was one 
of the famous Cinque 
Ports. Flemish weavers 
also settled there in 
great numbers, adding to 
its prosperity by the 
industries they started. 
Queen Elizabeth her- 
self was its patroness 


and, in 1573, she de- 
cided to honor it with a 
Visit. 


Knowing her liking 
for pompand pageantry, 
the Corporation made 
great preparations for 
her coming. The thor- 
oughfares were strewn 
with fresh gravel, 
rushes, and herbs. The 
houses were hung with 
flags, very much as they 
are to-day when rulers 
or conquering heroes 
come on official visits. 
There must have been 
the same bustle and ex- 
citement, the same 
ceremonial progress through the streets, the 
same speech making, presentations, and ban- 
quets as in our time. 

One item on the programme of especial 
interest was the banquet held by the May- 
oress. To begin with, special beer was 
brewed and the banquet itself consisted of 
109 dishes. It was served on a table twenty- 
nine feet long in the local schoolhouse. 
Instead of being prepared by chefs, these 
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ABOVE IS A VIEW OF THE HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN 


WHICH FORMS A PERFECT SETTING FOR IT 


dishes were cooked by different ladies of 
Sandwich, very much on the plan of old- 
fashioned church sociables in our rural com- 
munities. Each lady appeared, bearing her 
particular offering. The Queen,was so pleased 
with some of these culinary creations that 
she ordered a number of them to be taken to 
her lodgings. One can hardly blame her for 
declining to taste them all on the spot! 
According to tradition, the lodging where 
she returned to savor these dainties at her 
leisure was none other than the beautiful old 
Tudor mansion now known as The Old 
House. The story goes that the house was 
redecorated in her honor. Certainly there are 
indications that the ceilings on two floors 
were considerably raised at one time. This 
was undoubtedly done, not only to make 
loftier and more dignified rooms, but to ac- 
commodate the massive and beautiful plaster 
ceiling in the principal bedchamber. This 
ceiling is pure Elizabethan. Furthermore, 
one of the panels contains the arms of the 
Cinque Ports on a shield. The interest- 
ing cast-iron fireback in the hall fireplace 
bears the Queen’s crown and initials, two 
fleurs-de-lis, and the Tudor rose upon it. 
The fleur-de-lis also appears on the staircase 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH 

ABOVE SHOWS THE 

FRONT ENTRANCE 

TO THE HOUSE 

WiTH ETS NAIL“ 

STUDDED DOOR OF 
OAK 


IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH BELOW 
MAY BE SEEN THE 
GARDEN GATE, 
FROM WHICH A 
FLAGGED PATH 
RUNS STRAIGHT TO 
THE RIVER 


in the shape of a carved newel post. 

In the library adjoining the 
drawing-room is a remarkable chim- 
ney piece which, it is practically 
certain, stood originally in the 
Queen’s bedroom. Like the one in 
the drawing-room, it tells an in- 
teresting story to the initiated 
observer. But it does not aspire to 
such impressive symbolism as the 
other. The tale it unfolds is more in 
everyday vein. Adam and Eve, as 
founders of the whole human 
family, appear in the form of caryat- 
ides under bunches of fruit. Be- 
neath them are the figures of the 
owner of the house and his wife. 
The six panels are filled by effigies 
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of three boys and three girls — undoubtedly 
the offspring of the family who owned The 
Old House when the fireplace was built. 

In the cornice four tiny heads are carved. 
rhree are lions’ heads and the fourth is a 
man’s — presumably the craftsman who 
carved the chimney piece. It was not until 
Grinling Gibbons’s time that carvers were 
known by name. But often the anonymous 
craftsman of earlier days inserted a tiny 
portrait of himself in his work, as in this 


case. 
Bookshelves cover one entire wall of this 





room and a plain refectory table with bulbous 
legs occupies the centre. A_high-backed 
settle is placed near a window and a chest of 
drawers, dated 1683, stands by the door lead- 
ing into the hall. This door is a massive oaken 
affair of great age which was originally the 
front door. But it was so low that, for con- 
venience, it was found necessary to replace it 
at a later date. The paneling in the hall is 
very like that in the drawing-room, except 
that the panels over the immense fireplace 
are of the linen-fold pattern. 

The upper hall is almost as interesting as 
the lower. Here the paneling is painted a 
light shade of grayish green. This will sur- 
prise you, for the panels are small like those 
on the lower floor and you would ordinarily 
expect to find them in their natural state. 
When the present owners of The Old House 
bought the property all the paneling was 
hidden under coats of paint. After much time 
and trouble this was removed on the ground 
floor. But upstairs it was found that the 
panels were made of fir and not of oak. This 
was most unexpected, for the panels are 
typically Elizabethan and it is rare to come 
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AT THE RIGHT IS THE 
LIBRARY FIREPLACE 
WHICH IS SUPPOSED 
TO HAVE BEEN 
ORIGINALLY IN 
THE BEDROOM OC- 
CUPIED BY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
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AT THE LEFT IS A 
VIEW OF THE HALL 
WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL 
OAK PANELING, AND 
BELOW IS THE FIRE- 
PLACE IN THE HALL 
WITH A GRACEFUL 
TUDOR ARCH AND 
LINEN-FOLD PANEL- 
ING ABOVE 


across fir before the second half of the 
seventeenth century or even later. 

On the top floor is a long gallery which runs 
the whole length of the house. Besides col- 
lections of pottery here, there are many 
beautiful examples of old furniture — chests 
of drawers and tables and, what is more un- 
usual, a few pieces of miniature furniture. 
These miniature pieces were not intended 
for children, as many people suppose, but 
were exact-scale models. When their patrons 
ordered furniture, craftsmen made these mod- 
els and submitted (Continued on page 91) 

















THE HOUSE 
; OF 
‘ GIUSEPPE COSULICH, Esa. 
At Fieldston, New York 






FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


THIS HOUSE OF THE FRENCH-CHATEAU TYPE 
IS PLACED ON A FIRM ROCK FOUNDATION 
FROM WHICH IT RISES IN A SWEEPING LINE 
TO A CLIMACTIC HEIGHT. THE HOUSE IS OF 
LOCAL RANDOM RUBBLESTONE WITH WIDE ] 
PARGED JOINTS. IT HAS WOOD-FRAME 
CASEMENT WINDOWS, THE SQUARE-PANED 
ONES HAVING WOOD MUNTINS AND THE 
DIAMOND-PANED ONES LEAD DIVISIONS 


THIS DETAIL OF THE LOWER PART OF THE 

TOWER IS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST, LAID AS 

IT IS IN ALTERNATING SQUARES OF STONE 
AND BRICK 

Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 
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ALL THE EXTERIOR WOODWORK OF THE 
HOUSE IS OF SOLID OAK, INCLUDING THE 
GARAGE AND ENTRANCE DOORS, THE 
SERVANTS PORCH POSTS, AND EXTERIOR 
TRIM. THIS WOODWORK WAS STAINED 
AND THEN WHITEWASHED. AFTER A 
PERIOD OF TIME THE WHITEWASH WAS 
SCRAPED OFF, WITH THE RESULTING 
EFFECT OF OLD OAK 
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THE READY-BUILT HOUSE 
Points of Construction to be Checked when Looking for a Well-built House 


= a previous article we hinted at the diffi- 
culties involved in the popular assump- 
tion that a house is well built if it seems to be. 
A great many houses are sold in this fair 
country of ours through high- 
powered salesmanship. A_ great 
many are sold through an appeal to 
a sentiment. A charming setting, an 
exclusive neighborhood, a fashion- 


BY WILLIAM L. STEELE 


portance. But they cannot be expressed in 
dollars and cents — at least, not accurately. 
Of two houses, differently arranged, but each 
with exactly the same number of rooms, each 
with the same quality of materials, 
each practically the same in actual 
cost — one will sell readily and the 














other will not. They are situated 
side by side, so that the location of 











able street, these all have great 
influence in selling a house. Even 
the color of the paint has an influ- 
ence. The average house which is 
sold is sold at a price. If the price is 
low enough the purchaser takes a 
great deal for granted, and even 
though he may buy at a figure well 
within his means, he may, and often 
does, pay too much. People like to 








each is on a par. What makes the 
difference? One has been designed 
for a man who had ideas, and those 
ideas were perhaps over-expressed 
in it — just how is immaterial for 
the present purpose, but it is not an 
average house. It might even be 
considered a freakish house by some 








feel that they are getting a bargain. 
If a salesman can make his cus- 
tomers believe that they are using 
rare judgment and 
keen business acumen 
in buying a certain .......4 
house, we must not LINES WOBBLY, 
blame him overmuch 
if he does so. In no 
field of barter or trade is the old warning 
Caveat emptor more needed than in buying 
houses. ‘Let the buyer beware’ of many 
things — some of which we will endeavor to 
discuss very briefly in this article. No one 
wants to buy a house that may not be justly 
described as a well-built house, a good house. 
What, then, really is a good house? 

To build a good house requires a great deal 
of thought, a great deal of skill, and a careful 
use of good materials. We will purposely 
omit any reference to the higher intellectual 
elements which may, and should, enter into 
the design of a good house. They exist and 
should be given first place as of supreme im- 
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UNCERTAIN, 
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people. The other house is an 
average house. It meets average 
requirements. It is found in the 








plan books, with variations of all 
kinds played upon a principal theme 
which might be written down in a 
programme book thus: ‘Eight- 
room house, all modern, hard- 
wood finish and floors, soft- 
water plumbing, choice location, 
price so and so, terms 
reasonable.’ In this example the house with 
individuality is a drug on the market, but the 
other house sells. In this example the care 





ANY LAYMAN CAN OBSERVE WHETHER OR 
NOT THE VISIBLE MASONRY IS CRACKED 


THE PLAN-DIAGRAMS AT THE LEFT 

SHOW SAFE AND UNSAFE METHODS 

OF CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION, THE 

LATTER BEING WITHOUT A_ FLUE 
LINING 


AT THE RIGHT THE DIAGRAM SHOWS 
A ‘BENCH’ FOUNDATION, THAT Is, 
ONE WHERE THE FOUNDATION WALL 
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and thought given to the design were a detri- 
ment to the house when the time came for it 
to seek a different owner. 

Change the hypothesis. Again consider 
two houses as before, except that now, we 
shall say, one of the houses has style, distinc- 
tion, charm. The other has not, but is pa- 
tently ugly. In a community of culture, 
refinement, discernment, taste, in a city 
where the inhabitants are sensitive to beauty, 
— and such places exist, — both houses may 
sell, but the attractive house will bring the 
higher price. Let us consider the point estab- 
lished that the ‘higher intellectual elements,’ 
previously referred to, which enter into the 
design and plan of a house do affect the sale 
of that house. They tend to raise or lower the 
price, as they run with, or counter to, the cur- 
rent popular taste. 

Setting aside, then, all considerations save 
those of practical common sense and skill in 
planning and construction, and going back to 
our second paragraph, to build a good house 
requires thought. This thought is expressed 
in the form of drawings and specifications. 
The more thorough and painstaking the 
thought, the more complete will be the draw- 
ings and specifications. The documents in 
the case may or may not have been prepared 
by an architect, but some sort of prevision 
must have been had by someone in order to 
buy the materials, lay out the work, and 
build the house. There must have been a 
plan, however elementary, and a specifica- 
tion, however crude. It would be interesting 
to know what becomes of these plans and 
specifications when the house is sold. Houses 
are built under specifications, but how many 
houses are sold with a specification? ‘The 
drawings and specifications are instruments 
of service, and are and remain the property of 
the architect.’ This provision contained in 
the ‘general conditions’ of all architects’ 
specifications for years on end is not so 
strictly enforced but that the owner usually 
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manages to retain a set 
for his private files. 
But we do not hear of 
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owner. If Number One 
lumber was specified, 
Number One _ lumber 
was used, was it not? 
And if Number One 
lumber was used, that 
makes the house worth 
more than one in which Number Two 
or worse was permitted, does it not? A 
great many things enter into the con- 
struction of a house that are covered up 
and concealed before the house is 
finished. There is no reliable way to 
record these things except as the record 
may stand in a set of documents which 
are known to have been used for the 
building. When the architect who de- 
signed and supervised the construction 
of a building is known to have been a 
man of reliability and _ professional 
honor the would-be purchaser of a 
ready-built house may have reasonable 
assurance that the house was well 
built. When, however, there are no 
plans and specifications, and further 
research discloses that there was no 


be 


architect, the next step for the man who 
seeks value for his money is to endeavor to 


find out who was the builder. 


The building of a house is one of the most 
exacting operations we have to perform. As 
many different crafts are called upon for its 
construction as must assemble for a large 
office building, hotel, hospital. We must have 


excavators, ironworkers, sheet-metal 
fabricators, roofers, plasterers, car- 
penters, cabinetmakers, finishers, gla- 
ziers, painters, steam fitters, plumb- 
ers, electricians. Each brings a rela- 
tively small contribution. The fin- 
ished product of each will be close to 
the eye of the observer. There will not 
be enough quantity to obscure by 
bigness, as so often happens in large 
buildings, the quality. Contractors 


know that it is harder to please a home 
owner, and particularly the home 
owner’s wife, than it is to make satis- 
fied a captain of industry. They also 
know that it is harder to make a profit 
on work which 
persevering effort, high-class work- 
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BRIDGING EXTENDS FROM JOIST TO JOIST FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF STEADYING THEM 


manship, fussiness, than in the larger and 
simpler operations which may be turned out 
on a quantity-production basis. The effect of 
this is that, as the builders of homes become 
successful in saving a little money, as they 
acquire capital, they seek a different class of 
work to do. They seek work which is more 
remunerative, which does not require the 
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personal care and at- 
tention which are 
needed for the building 
of good homes. They 
become builders of 
business blocks, ware- 
houses, schools — any- 
thing in which they can 
hire a string of brick- 
layers, all working in a 
row, or in which they 
can put up a tower and 
hoist and distribute the 
concrete rapidly 
through a spout over 
large areas. This means 
that the building of 
homes is left too often 
to the great army of 
“saw and hatchet’ men, 
ne’er-do-weels in the 
building game, creatures 
of some lumber yard, 
ignoramuses whocannot 
estimate costs, who only 
guess at them, and who are glad, when 
the job is done, if they have made wages. 
These are the men who do not know 
how to do really good work. They are 
not dishonest. They are simply in- 
competent. From these are recruited 
the ranks of the hirelings who do the 
behests of the speculative builder. It 
is not an overstatement to say that at 
least the majority of the average small 
homes which are sold to-day to salaried 
people have been built by such un- 
skilled hands. Caveat emptor, with a 
vengeance. 

Homes there are for sale which were 
fine houses in their day. They are on 
the market because the neighborhood 
has deteriorated, or because the houses 
are too large to suit modern needs, or 





because they are inconvenient when admin- 
istered without the retinue of servants which 
once they sheltered. Or perhaps financial 
reverses have caused them to be offered 
for sale. 
style and may be had at relatively low 
prices. Such houses often contain a great 
deal of excellent workmanship and valuable 


Such houses have gone out of 


material. The subject of the old 
house as it is known on the Atlantic 
seaboard and in some of our Southern 
States has been given a great deal of 
attention in the architectural press. 
Some of these old homes have been 
most successfully remodeled. Some of 
them have needed no remodeling, but 
only thoroughgoing and reverent re- 
pairs. But the old houses of the 
Middle West, with their corner tow- 
ers, their enormous reception halls, 
their pompous and ornate stairways, 
their high (Continued on page 02) 


PLASTER SHOULD BE FORCED 
WELL BETWEEN THE LATHS 
AND SHOW A RIDGE OR ‘KEY 





IN REMODELING, 
THE SIMPLE 
LINES WHICH 
MARKED THE 
ORIGINAL 
STRUCTURE 
HAVE BEEN 
PRESERVED. 
J. D. LELAND 
& COMPANY, 


ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


A HOUSE 


N adapting an old farmhouse to 

the needs of a large modern fam- 
ily, Mr. Leland has neglected none of 
the elements of comfort necessary to 
present-day living. His house has 
plenty of cupkoards, a square, completely 
modern kitchen, and a butler’s pantry to 
delight the heart of any housekeeper or 
hostess. Upstairs, particularly, and in the 
service quarters, one appreciates the skill of 
the architect in making a house of this period 
really comfortable. Space has been found for 
deep closets, linen shelves, and four bath- 
rooms, without detracting from the generous 
square proportions of the main bedrooms. 
These are all very simple, with the charm of 
worn brown floors, comfortable fireplaces, and 
ivory-painted woodwork. The windows are 








OF FOURSQUARE HOSPITALITY 


The Home of Joseph D. Leland in Milton, 


Massachusetts 
BY HAZEL E. CUMMIN 


hung with chintzes, and the walls painted in 
flat color to harmonize. Where a bathroom 
adjoins a bedroom it has been painted like it 
and hung with the same chintz. Linoleum is 
used for the bathroom floor, making the room 
as warm and inviting as the bedroom itself. 
The service ell has been painted in two shades 
of green, and contains bedrooms, bath, and 
sitting-room. 

While providing these essentials of modern 
comfort, the architect has been able to pre- 
serve the simple lines and air of foursquare 
hospitality which marked the New England 
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house of the early eighteen hundreds. 
Painted white, with blinds and door 
of blue, it stands behind a simple 
farm fence on the old Brush Hill 
Road between Milton and Hyde Park. 
It was known for years as the old Tucker 
farm, and occupied a tract of several thousand 
acres between the Neponset River and Blue 
Hill. An old daguerreotype which has been 
preserved in the Tucker family is remarkably 
like the photograph of the house as it stands 
to-day. Probably in the nineties a piazza 
was built across the entire front. This was 
removed by the present owner, and the old 
doorway restored and moved forward a few 
feet to allow the convenience of a vestibule. 
The effect is scarcely different from that of 
the original plan. The door and doorframe 
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IN THE LIVING-ROOM THE WALLS ARE OF WIDE PINE BOARDS TAKEN FROM THE ATTIC FLOOR, AND THE RAFTERS ARE 
EXPOSED WITH THE SPACES BETWEEN FILLED IN WITH ROUGH PLASTER. THE RECESSED BOOKCASES ARE LINED WITH 
VENETIAN RED 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE DINING-ROOM, THREE VIEWS ,OF WHICH ARE 
SHOWN ON THIS PAGE, WAS MADE FROM THE OLD 
KITCHEN, WHICH CONTAINED A FINE OLD FIRE- 
PLACE, WITH BRICK OVEN AND WARMING CLOSET 


THE DINING-ROOM IS WARM WITH COLOR, SOFT 
BROWNS, YELLOWS, AND VERMILION BEING USED. 
THE WALLS WERE FIRST PAINTED VERMILION, THEN 
CHROME YELLOW, AND WERE THEN RUBBED AND 
GLAZED. THE WOODWORK IS OF OLD PINE RUBBED 
AND WAXED, WITH A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE THAT WAS 
OBTAINED ONLY AFTER MANY LAYERS OF PAINT HAD 
BEEN REMOVED 








AT THE RIGHT IS A VIEW OF THE 
STUDY. ONE WALL OF THIS ROOM 
IS LINED WITH BOOKS, THE OTHER 
THREE WALLS ARE VIVID TUR- 
QUOISE-BLUE OBTAINED BY USING 
YELLOW OVER ULTRAMARINE 
AND THEN GLAZED. THE WOOD- 
WORK IS DEEP IVORY AND THE 
HANGINGS CHINTZ WITH TUR- 
QUOISE PATTERNS ON A CREAM 
GROUND 


are the original ones; the pilasters are 
exact reproductions. At one end of 
the house a wide porch paved with 
bluestone has been added for summer 
comfort. 

Inside, one is impressed at once by 
the mellowness of color which per- 
vades the whole house: floors, the 
soft brown of old pine, waxed and 
rubbed; a quaint little staircase with 
treads of the same brown; ivory 
doors; figured wallpaper in tones of 
ochre. The narrow hall opens on the 
right into a small study, one wall of 
which is completely lined with books. Blues 
have been used here with unusual effect. 
Three walls, above a wide ivory wainscot, 
have been painted vivid turquoise. The color 
and an effect of texture were obtained by 
applying two coats — one ultramarine, cov- 
ered by a coat of yellow which was rubbed 
before it had completely dried. The wall 
was then lightly glazed. Against this back- 
ground, and directly over the fireplace with 
its black fire frame and shining brass, hangs a 
painting in brilliant ultramarine. Velvet of 
the same color covers the couch, while rugs 
and chair covers are of a softer blue. Chintz 
curtains, heavily weighted, have a cream 
background patterned in turquoise. 
There are orange candles in silver 
holders, and a bit of orange porcelain. 

Across the hall from this vivid 
little room is a small sitting-room, 
painted the soft green of an old wall- 
paper found in the house and given 
an air of Colonial dignity by bronze 
chintzes, Windsor chairs, and a 
beautiful old walnut highboy. 

The woodwork in both these rooms 
is ivory, of a design typical of the 
period in which the house was built. 
One sees only too seldom, nowadays, 
that fine architectural balance of 
doors either side of the fireplace, 
sturdy corner beams, wide wainscot- 
ing and mouldings. 

These features are particularly 
noteworthy in the dining-room. 
Made from the old kitchen, which 
extended the width of the main house, 
it contains a fine old fireplace, brick 
oven, and warming closet. It is a 
room warm with color — soft brown, 


THE FIREPLACE IN THE SMALL 
SITTING-ROOM, WHOSE WALLS ARE 
PAINTED THE SOFT GREEN OF AN 
OLD PAPER FOUND IN THE HOUSE 
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yellows, and vermilion. The walls have been 
treated like those in the study — painted 
first with vermilion, then with chrome yellow, 
rubbed, and glazed. The woodwork is the 
brown of old pine, rubbed and waxed. Lay- 
ers of old paint had to be removed to reach 
that surface, which well repaid the effort. 
There are a number of fine old English and 
Breton pieces of furniture in the house which 
have been in the family for generations. It is 
interesting to see how well they consort with 
the best examples of Early American pieces. 
In this room, for example, the dining table is 
English, its carved walnut top satiny with 
age. The chairs are exceptionally fine ex- 
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amples of English Windsor, perhaps two hun- 
dred and eighty years old, each made of 
three woods, yew, apple, and elm. One of 
these may be seen in the illustration, with an 
old Breton clock and American pine dresser, 
all in the most complete harmony. Another 
illustration shows an old pine blanket chest 
in the same room. The chintz is a copy of a 
good English chintz in browns and yellows. 
A glimpse is shown in this illustration of 
the living-room, which opens off the dining- 
room and lies an inviting step lower. It is 
made out of what was once the old woodshed 
and is of correspondingly generous propor- 
tions. Much has been (Continued on page 95) 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 
The Value of the Model to the Home ‘Builder 
BY HELEN BAXTER PERRIN 


al models were first made. The art 
of model making was handed down in the 
family from generation to generation and its 
secrets safely guarded. Palaces, temples, 
fortresses, were all built with only the care- 
fully studied and proportioned model as a 
guide, and it was the model makers of China 
who were her architects in that day. Then 
with the discovery and manufacture of paper 
and instruments, models fell into disuse and 
it is only very recently that we find them 
coming again into their own. 

In the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City, the large and elaborate models of Notre 
Dame and the Pantheon (the latter so ar- 
ranged that you can duck up inside it and 
see the interior of that beautiful dome) are 
masterpieces, but their use is purely in- 
structive. 

To-day the architect discovers another use 
for models — they are invaluable in studying 
a design. Although yesterday drawings and 
perspectives were sufficient for the usual 
architect and the usual ‘job,’ there is not an 
architect who is doing important work to- 


( pen pine ig ago in China architectur- 


day who has not needed a model by which to 
study the mass, the silhouette, the landscape 
work, and the proportion and general ap- 
pearance of the building from important 
points of view. 

Besides being of immense value to the 
architect in studying his design, models have 
become the one sure way by which the archi- 
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I. AMODEL WAS ESPECIALLY HELPFUL IN 

PLANNING THIS GROUP OF FARMHOUSE 

AND OUTBUILDINGS IN PETERBORO, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. GORDON ALLEN, 
ARCHITECT 


tect can convince the client of the final ap- 
pearance of the building. This is especially 
true where ‘the client’ is several people — 
such as a building committee. 

But all this is far above and beyond the 
scope of the home builder. Most of the above- 
mentioned models are very elaborate and are 
usually made of plaster —cast and then 
carved — and are very expensive. All the 
models used as illustrations here are made 
of cardboard plus a great many other unex- 
pected things. A hairpin, for instance, be- 
comes a wrought-iron weather vane, a pencil 
a column, a tiny spool a chimney pot. Saw- 
dust turns into grass, picture wire, steel 
wool, and sponges into trees, mirrors into 
pools, sand into gravel driveways, and rice 
into cobblestone courtyards. Isinglass makes 
very real windows and makes it possible to 
light the models from within by means of 
tiny electric lights. One of the models il- 
lustrated here was used as a centrepiece on 
the Christmas dinner table, and the gaily 
lighted little house added much to the spirit 
of the occasion. 

Time and time again blueprints have left 
the future owners still uncertain as to how 
their house would really look. Sometimes 
they will not admit that uncertainty until too 
late, when they discover that their house of 
dreams for which they have been saving and 
planning sc long (Continued on page 96) 





2. EVEN FOR THE SMALL LOT A MODEL IS 

USEFUL IN PLACING THE HOUSE ON THE 

GROUNDS TO BEST ADVANTAGE. A HOUSE 

DESIGNED BY THE BOSTON DIVISION OF 

THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE 
BUREAU 


3. FOR A HOUSE OF INFORMAL CHARACTER 
SUCH AS THIS IS, WHERE MASS AND OUTLINE 
ARE OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE, A MODEL IS 
INVALUABLE. A HOUSE DESIGNED BY 
jJ- D. LELAND & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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HEN Washington led his de- 

feated, half-naked army into 
Valley Forge on December 19, 1777, 
to begin the winter encampment 
that will be remembered as long as 
fidelity, heroic endurance, and in- 
domitable courage move man’s soul 
to homage, he found a little hamlet 
of stone houses, cottages, and mills 
set down on both sides of the valley 
creek, near its junction with the 
Schuylkill River. The heavily wooded 
slopes of two great hills formed a 
background for this quiet place, the 
home of a small community of peace- 
loving, industrious Quakers. 

The Valley Forge of that day was 
similar in every way to scores of 
hamlets in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
The broad, shallow creek that turned 
the wheels of gristmill, sawmill, and 
iron forge resembled other creeks in 
other valleys likewise engaged in 
turning wheels. The early settlers 
soon learned the value of these small 
streams with their strong flow of 
water, and in the valleys on both sides 
of the Schuylkill were seen, long before 
the Revolution, the first faint stirrings 
of the industrialism that soon was to 
become the dominant force in American 
life. 

In 1777 the forge, slitting mill, 
blacksmith shop, sawmill, gristmill, 
and general store were owned by 
Isaac and David Potts, grandsons of a 
pioneer iron manufacturer. William 
Dewees, related to the Potts family 
by marriage, also had an interest in 
the forge and seems to have been its 
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VALLEY FORGE 
The ‘Restoration of a Colonial Hamlet of ‘National ‘Renown 
BY JOSEPH L. COPELAND 





WASHINGTON’'S HEADQUARTERS AS IT APPEARED IN 


THE WINTER OF 1850 


WASHINGTON’ S HEADQUARTERS AS IT 


JUST BEFORE THE LAST RESTORATION. 


BARREN, ‘INSTITUTIONAL’ APPEARANCE. 


APPEARED 


NOTE ITS 
THE LOG 


ADDITION AT REAR WAS TORN DOWN WHEN IT WAS 
DISCOVERED THAT IT HAD BEEN BUILT OF DISCARDED 


TELEGRAPH POLES 
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manager. Isaac Potts managed saw- 
mill and gristmill and ran the general 
store, where people of the countryside 
could buy ‘candlesticks, sleeve buttons, 
mohair, camblet, callicoe, green Knap, 
molasses, shoes, snuff boxes and gar- 
ters for your wife.’ David Potts is said 
to have been a physician in Phila- 
delphia. At the time of the encamp- 
ment his summer home at Valley 
Forge was occupied by Dewees. 

This house faced the Gulph road near 
the point where it crossed a road on 
the eastern side of the creek. All the 
other buildings on this side of the 
stream faced the creek road. They 
were David Potts’s barn, with barn- 
yard and a large vegetable garden 
adjoining it; a building believed to 
have been used for housing workmen; 
a small stable used by Isaac Potts to 
shelter his cows and by Washington, 
tradition says, to shelter his aide, 
Alexander Hamilton; and, last of all, 
the little four-room-and-garret stone 
house, with kitchen wing attached, 
that was vacated by Isaac Potts on 
Christmas Eve, 1777, for the use of 
the commander-in-chief of a ragged, 
badly equipped, poorly drilled, sick, 
starving, and despised revolutionary 
army. 

The scene was rural and peaceful 
when the army _ took possession. 
Summer had passed into autumn, and 
the orchard back of Isaac Potts’s 
house had yielded its crop. The 
vegetable garden to the south had 
given up its store of potatoes and 
turnips and cabbages, the herb garden 





FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. WITHIN THE 


PICKET FENCE IS A FIRST-YEAR PLANTING OF NATIVE TREES, SHRUBS, AND FLOWERS COMMON TO 


COLONIAL GARDENS. 
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DESIGNED BY RICHARD S. BURNS, RESIDENT LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIF 






































THE DOORWAY OF WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS BEFORE AND AFTER THE RECENT RESTORATION. COMPARE THE UGLY RIBBON 


POINTING OF THE STONEWORK AT THE LEFT WITH THE ROUGH TROWEL MASONRY OF THE RESTORED BUILDING. 


was withered, the flow- 
er garden within its 
picket fence was dead; 
the creek had frozen 
and the mill wheel 
turned no longer. Win- 
ter was at hand and the 
community had settled 
down in quiet comfort 
to await the coming of 
the spring. 

It was not destined 
to be a quiet winter, nor 
one of comfort. Before 
the spring arrived there 
had been born upon 
these hills a new mean- 
ing to the word ‘Ameri- 
can.’ But no matter 
what inward, spiritual 
change had come upon 
the land, it remained 
outwardly the same. 
The village did not 
change !ts appearance. 
The cottages and mills, 
houses and barns, were 
just as they had been. 


IN THE CENTRE IS 
SHOWN ONEOF A GROUP 
OF THREE WORKMEN'S 
COTTAGES DATING 
FROM 1797, BROUGHT 
BACK FROM CRUM- 
BLING RUINS 


DETAIL THAT HELPS THE APPEARANCE OF THE BUILDING MATERIALLY 


AN IMPORTANT 


In order that this 
aspect of Valley Forge 


might be saved for 
future generations, the 
Valley Forge Park 
Commission has this 
past year carried on 
an extensive pro- 
gramme of restoration. 
It has succeeded in 
bringing back out of 
the past a semblance of 
the rural, early Ameri- 
can hamlet that Wash- 
ington knew. 

For a hundred years 
after its evacuation by 
the army Valley Forge 
was neglected. For the 
past fifty it has been 
the mecca of thousands 
of visitors yearly. Some 
years ago it was taken 
over as a park by the 


AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN 
A TINY DOORYARD 
GARDEN OF ONE OF 
THE THREE COTTAGES 
FILLED TO OVERFLOW- 
ING WITH OLD-FASH- 
IONED HARDY FLOW- 
ERS BLOOMING FROM 
EARLY SPRING TO LATE 
AUTUMN 
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State of Pennsylvania and is administered 
by a park commission of thirteen members. 
For a long time the work of the commission 
was concentrated on marking sites and 
creating a park out of farm and forest land. 
By some unaccountable piece of good luck 
Valley Forge escaped the fate of sculpture- 
strewn Gettysburg. 

Early restoration at Washington’s head- 
quarters was not always intelligently done, 
but the building was not spoiled. It was, 
however, the only building in the vicinity 
in which park commissions of the past were 
interested. A group of cottages south of the 
Gulph road which stood in Washington’s 
day were torn down years ago; gristmill, 
sawmill, and forge have long since dis- 
appeared, and until within the last decade a 
modern cotton mill stood on the banks of the 
creek. 














AT THE LEFT IS ISAAC POTTS’ S STA- 
BLE BEFORE RESTORATION. ABOVE vately owned and operated as an inn. In 


IS THE SAME BUILDING AFTER the past hundred years it has been so added 
REMODELING to with strange and grotesque architectural 

features, including an 1876 cupola and a 1927 

hot-dog stand, that the original building is 

entirely hidden from view. This building 

is intact, however, and some day may be 

brought back to its original appearance. 

It was in the cellar of this house that David 

Potts built bake ovens for the Continental 


AT THE LEFT IS THE REAR VIEW army. It was a rendezvous for officers and 
OF THE HOUSE ADJOINING WASH- is said to have been the place where courts- 
INGTON S HEADQUARTERS BEFORE enestiad were hicid 

NM of y ND BELOW IS THE : : ° 
ees & : : One of the first steps taken was to dig 


HOUSE AFTER RESTORATION. IT 
IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT THIS 
BEARS ANY RELATION TO THE 


from the archives of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society the original map of the 
FORMER ATROCITY WITH ITS MAN- encampment made by General Duportail, 
SARD ROOF AND GINGERBREAD French engineer officer on Washington’s 

WORK staff. A former park (Continued on page 97) 





The recent work was done under the 
direction of a park executive, with the 
guidance of five eminent historians, members 
of the park commission, and Horace Wells 
Sellers, chairman of the committee on 
historical monuments, Philadelphia Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
Intelligent planting of shrubs and flowers 
known to have been in use in Colonial 
gardens and the reérection of a white- 
washed picket fence around the headquarters 
have been important factors in creating the 
atmosphere of the country village that was 
here one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The problems of restoration were many. 
Of the group of buildings formerly owned by 
the Potts family, nothing seemed to remain 
except the headquarters house and its stable. 
The home of David Potts, indeed, was still 
there, but it was then, and is to-day, pri- 











MONTH BY MONTH AMONG THE PLANTS 





BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 
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Among the Trees 


Among the Shrubs 











1. Move any trees with balls of earth which 
have been dug around. 

2. Shake the snow from the tree branches, 
especially the evergreens, and also the hedges. 
If it remains long they may become perma- 
nently disfigured. ~ 

3. Spray trees for scale with lime and sulphur. 

4. Prune cherry, peach, pear, apple. 

5. It is not too soon to order trees, shrubs, 
and vines for spring planting. 

6. Take down the Christmas greens before 
January 12th and substitute branches of 
early-budded trees. You can find pussy willows 
already out in the swamps. Branches of cherry, 
fragrant sumac, cornelian-cherry, spicebush, 
forsythia, lilac, winter witch-hazel, and flower- 
ing quince will all blossom out in a few days if 
put in water in a sunny window. If you com- 
pose the branches as you cut, the result will 
be more successful. Two or three long branches 
will be more effective and suggest the trees 
more than a number of small twigs. 


The Austrian Pine 





The Austrian pine (Pinus nigra) is a very 
useful tree for exposed situations and will 
stand seashore conditions better than most 
evergreens. It is fairly quick-growing, and, 
though not long-lived, since it begins to 
deteriorate after thirty or forty years, it is 
often used as a temporary windbreak. It has 
good dark foliage which keeps its color all 
winter. Its needles are stiffer than those of the 
red pines, though about the same length, and 
the needles of both Austrian and red pine are 
in clusters of two. The Austrian pine bark is 
scaly, with a yellowish color, especially in 
older trees. The fruit is a cone, grown singly, 
or in twos and threes, with no stems. This 
pine is adaptable to almost any soil and will 
stand some shade. It is used in groups (small 
or large) or in rows as a windbreak or screen. 
It grows to be 80’ high. 


Outside my window the trees in a little wood 
stand leafless. Everything which makes this 
wood a delight in June, the contrast of light and 
shade among the leaves, the varying tones of 
green in broken sunlight, the warmth and color 
and summer freshness, has gone, but the trees 
themselves, in all their wealth of foliage, were 
never so beautiful as now. The massive moulding 
of their trunks, the graceful curves of their 
branches, the fine tracery of their little bare 
twigs, now clear against the sky and again lost 
in a tangled network of intersecting branches — 
the whole beauty of their symmetry, their potse, 
strength, and delicacy is revealed as it is never 
revealed in summer. 

ANNIE OAKES HUNTINGTON in 
Studies of Trees in Winter 





1. Prune currants, gooseberries, and grapes 
during the January thaw. 

2. Use evergreens with red berries for outside 
window boxes. Japanese barberry, red-berried 
alder, the hips of rosa multiflora are still in 
good condition. 


The Red-twigged Dogwoods 


No shrubs are more conspicuous for winter 
color than the red-twigged dogwoods. They 
are known for the winter color of their twigs 
which grow more and more brilliant from now 
until March, and then duller as the leaves come 
out. Most of them have good fall color in their 
leaves also. They are not so well known as 
their famous relative, the flowering dogwood 
(Cornus florida), or so suited to specimen 
planting, but they serve best in large-scale 
masses in informal or native planting. Their 
flowers come in clusters of whitest flowerets, 
similar to those of viburnums. The viburnum 
flower, however, has five stamens and five 
divisions, where dogwoods have only four. 
The dogwood fruits vary in color from blue to 
white and red. All the red-twigged dogwoods 
will stand shade and almost any soil, though 
as a rule they are found native in moist soil 
on margins of streams. The different varieties 
of these are: 








Our native red-osier (Cornus stolontfera). 
This is very common in the North, often grow- 
ing with alders. It is 6’-8’ high, has dark red 
branches, white fruit and flowers in May and 
June. Its most characteristic quality is its 
habit of forming stolons. Thus a single plant 
soon becomes a clump. 


The tatarian dogwood (Cornus alba). This 
has more brilliant stems, white fruit, and erect 
branches. It turns dull when the leaves appear. 
It is often sold as Cornus sanguinea, but this is a 
distinct plant, not nearly so brilliant. Cornus 
sanguinea has black fruit and grayer stems. 


The silky dogwood (Cornus amomum). This 
is another favorite of our natives. It is a 
spreading shrub about 10’ high with purplish 
red branches and downy tips of young shoots. 
Its leaves are silky, especially when young, 
and it has blue fruit. It is the latest to flower 
and blooms about June 2oth with rather smaller 
clusters than the others. 


The Bailey Dogwood (Cornus baileyi). This 
might be confused with stolonifera, except 
that Bailey is erect with duller, brownish red 
twigs. It has the white fruit and good fall 
color. This plant is sometimes found on sand 
dunes and is a good subject for sandy soil. 
Its leaf is wooly white below. 


The roughleaf dogwood (Cornus asperifolia). 
This is another dogwood with reddish brown 
twigs and white fruit. This is not found native 
in New England. Its twigs and leaves are 
rougher than those of stolonifera. 





Among the Flowers 





1. Take geranium cuttings to bloom next 
summer. 

2. Sow seeds of verbena, ageratum, English 
daisy, birdsfoot violet, petunia, to bloom this 
year, 

3. Order seeds and prepare flats and tools. 
If no soil is available for flats, cut junks of 
frozen earth and set inside to thaw and be 
ready for February planting of seeds. 

4. In watering house plants tap the pot. 
If it rings clear the plant needs water. Most 
house plants like frequent syringing with 
water to make up for the dry atmosphere. 

5. Remember that the best garden pictures 
are deliberately planned and do not come by 
accident. 

6. The idea of a hanging basket made from 
a carrot is a novel one. Cut off the pointed end, 
leaving about 6” with the leaves and crown 
intact. Dig out the centre, fasten raffia or cord 
to hang it up by in three holes around the rim, 
and hang it filled with water at the window. 
The leaves will start to grow up, covering the 
basket with good green carrot foliage for a long 
time. 

7. Many annual vines make interesting 
window plants. Among the best are the 
purplebell cobaea (Cobaea scandens), climbing 
fumitory (Adlumia), Thunbergia alata, common 
morning-glory (1pomoea purpurea), hyacinth- 
bean (dolichos lablab), nasturtium, balloon-vine 
(Cardiospermum helicacabum). 

8. Bring up pots of bulbs from the pit or 
cellar into the light and heat to force. 


The Culture of the Cyclamen 


PROPAGATION: Raise by seed sown in fall or 
spring. They germinate slowly and take 
fifteen months to bloom from seed. 

soiL: Use either two part leaf mould or one 
part loam and one part sand. 

POTTING: When the second leaves appear, 
transplant to four-inch pot (several in a pot 
and near the rim). When six leaves appear, 
transplant each plant to a three-inch pot, and 
about midsummer transplant, to flower, in a 
five- or six-inch pot. In potting see that the 
corm is about half covered. 

TEMPERATURE: While growing maintain 55 
degrees F. Keep moist and in good light. 
Summer the young plants in the frames, the 
pots set on ashes or tobacco stems and shaded 
by laths. 

AFTER FLOWERING: Rest for a time, but do not 
let dry out altogether. When they start to 
grow take off some soil and repot in smaller pot. 





New Books 


There are several new books on flowers of 
the popular winter resorts. Among these are 
Flora of Bermuda, by N. L. Britton; Gardens of 
South Africa, by D. Fairbridge; A Book of South 
African Wild Flowers, by D. Barclay, H. M. 
L. Bolus, and E. J. Steer; Florida Wild Flowers, 
by Mary Francis Baker; Manual of Flowering 
Plants of California, by Willis Lynn Jorenn: 
Modern Gardens, British and Foretgn, A. & C. 
Boni. 








If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, losing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Dots 


A new damask with the spirited 
beauty of modem wrought iron 


HE INFLUENCE of the fascinating iron- 
work produced in France today is seen in 
this striking damask “Les Gazelles au Bois.” 
Like wrought iron are the gracefully scrolling 
vines, the isolated flowers woven in black. And 
delicately silhouetted gazelles are clear-cut 
against the ground of lacquer or green. 

This damask was designed and executed by 
Schumacher. A pattern of rare unity, it is 
admirable for wall hangings, portieres, draper- 
ies, and it makes a delightful screen. Or it 





may be used effectively for covering furniture. 

Modern designs and weaves, authentic re- 
productions and adaptations from the great 
periods of the past—fabrics for every deco- 
rative use are found at Schumacher’s. 

These may be seen by arrangement with 
your decorator, upholsterer, or the decorating 
service of your department store. Samples 
selected to fit your particular requirements 
can be promptly obtained by them. 

How you can, without additional expense, 


have the services of an interior decorator is 
explained in our illustrated booklet, “Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator.” 


This book will be sent to you upon request 
without charge. Write to F. Schumacher & 
Co., Dept. F-1, 60 West 40th Street, New York. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors to 
the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Grand Rapids. 





A Watt Hancine made 
from this Schumacher 
damask is exquisite in 
itself, and as a background 
it is worthy of the finest 
objects. The damask comes 
in two color combinations 
—gold gazelles ona green 
ground, gold gazelles on 
a lacquer ground. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 

















THE BUILDING OF THE GREENS’ HOUSE 


I. Choosing the Lot and Placing the House 


Designers: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


HERE is, we venture to state, no 
T reader of the House Beautiful who has 
followed the magazine for the past year who 
is not thoroughly familiar with the house 
designed by the House Beautiful Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau for our imaginary 
friends, the Greens. The story of the planning 
of the house was begun just a year ago and 
ran until the September issue, when we pub- 
lished the final sketch and plans of it revised 
according to the architect’s and the Greens’ 
desires and requirements. In that same issue 
we announced that the house would be ac- 
tually built and that we would later tell the 
story of its construction as it progressed. This 

















A PLOT PLAN SHOWING THE LOTS CON- 
SIDERED. THE ONE MARKED WITH A CROSS 
IS THE ONE SELECTED 


then is the beginning of the story which will 
carry the house through all its stages to the 
final planting. 

Several years ago we built a house in Newton 
which is still known as ‘The House We Built 
Ourselves.” At the same time we published 
in several installments the complete story of 
its building. At that time we acted in the 
capacity of owners and financed the house 
ourselves just as any owner would do. In the 
case of this house for the Greens we have 
served in the capacity of architects, having 
designed the house and superintended its 
construction, while the practical business of 
building has been undertaken by an organiza- 
tion known as the Bonded Homes Bureau, 


and the building has been done by Mr. Vincent 
E. Squiers, contractor. 

At the very first step, that of finding the 
lot on which to place this house, we found it 
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THE LOT BOASTED ONE TREE, A TALL HICKORY 


necessary to bid farewell to the pleasant realm 
of the imaginary in which we had heretofore 
been building and to face the 


Builder: VINCENT E. SQUIERS 


when it came actually to buying the lot, — 
the one that from the most important points 
of view it seemed best to buy, — we found 
it faced due north and had a frontage of 115 
feet, with a depth of 84 feet on one side 
and 114 feet on the other. Moreover it had 
as its only tree a tall but rather picturesque 
hickory situated near the northeast corner. 
Our first problem, therefore, was to place 
our house on this lot to best advantage and 
to make, if necessary, any adjustment in the 
plan called for by this new orientation. Our 
original plan, you will remember (see House 
Beautiful for March 1927), showed the living- 
room on the left and service rooms and garage 
on the right in order that Mrs. Green might 
have the morning sun in her living-room and a 
larger area with southern exposure for her 
garden. In the case of the lot which was 
purchased, there was just enough change in 
its orientation to result in no morning sun in 
the dining-room, and, as the house was being 
built for an unknown purchaser and not for 
our friends the Greens, whose tastes and 
habits we had come to know so well (another 
case of hard fact versus fiction), we decided 
to reverse its plan and put the living-room on 
the right and service quarters and garage on 





hard facts of reality. Although 
we had tried to make this paper 
house more real than most 
castles in Spain, it yet lacked 
the essential fact of actuality. 
For instance, in planning the 
house we had assumed a lot 
facing northeast and having 
a 75-foot frontage and a depth 
of 150 feet. Likewise the 
artist in sketching the house . 





had found it a simple matter to 
make it attractive by placing a 
tree, a tall sheltering elm, at a 











telling spot where it would | 4 
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throw its graceful shadows on 

house roof and walls. But | 

WHEN THE LOT WAS PUR- ( 


CHASED, A SUFFICIENT 
AMOUNT OF LAND WAS ADDED 
TO STRAIGHTEN THE LEFT 4 








BOUNDARY. THE FIRST STEP 
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WAS TO PLACE THE HOUSE AND 
GARAGE ON THE LOT 
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FIRE 


confers the 
GIFT of 
IMMORTALIT Y 


HE Ancients, with strange rites wor- 

shipping fire as a potent symbol of 

the sun, ascribed to it the power of 
conferring immortality. 


The Moderns, bringing—in laboratory and 
research department—practical miracles to 
pass, made the myth a reality, through Natco 
Hollow Building Tile. 


Hundreds of feet in the ground the clay 
that forms the base of Natco Tile is mined, 
Conveyed to factories it is molded to scien- 
tifically designed shapes, Placed in great 
kilns, searing heat transmutes it to stone— 
granite-like, time-defying. 

Baptized in temperatures far exceeding those 
of building conflagrations, Natco Tile is 
immune to flame, makes structures fire safe. 
Partaking of the strength of its brother 
rock, Natco Tile dependably bears the bur- 
dens placed upon it. Made the recipient of 
fires’ priceless gift, Natco Tile is permanent. 





For every type of structure, there is a Natco 
Hollow Building Tile. In every type of 
structure, Natco will give complete and 
lasting satisfaction. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING: COMPANY 


General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: New York, Flatiron Bldg: Chicago, Builders Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg: Boston, Textile Bldg. 

In Canada: National Fire Proofing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 


The Only Concern in the World Making a Complete Line 
of Structural Clay Products 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















the left in order to ensure morning sun for both 
dining-room and breakfast room and midday 
sun for the kitchen, study, and living-room. 
The first step in placing a house is to as- 
certain the requirements of the local building 
laws. Newton, where this house is being 
built, demands a 25-foot setback from the 
front lot line; it also prohibits a garage of 
frame construction being placed nearer than 
73 feet to the lot line and 15 feet to the house. 
You will see, therefore, that with these limi- 
tations the location of house and garage that 
we decided upon was practically fixed and 
that the alternatives of placing the house 
nearer the right boundary or more to the rear, 
or bringing the garage nearer the street or 
putting it in reverse 
relation to the house, 
were the only possi- 
bilities. The advan- 
tages of the locations 
chosen — that is, the 
maximum area for 
the garden and the 
greatest possible 
width between the 
living-room windows 
and the right bound- 
ary, and the tying up 
of the garage with the 
service portion of the 
house — seem suffi- 
ciently obvious. Be- 
fore any excavating 
was done, however, 
we made a plot plan 
in order to be assured 
that the resulting 
areas could be divided | 
attractively and at 
the same time be in 
logical relation to the 
living and_ service 
portions of the house. 
Notice especially that 
this plot plan was 
made before the cellar 
of the house was dug. 
This is an important 
sequence that is too 
often overlooked and 
shows a foresight that 
is just as important 
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PLoT PLAN FOR THE GREENS Hover 
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beginning in the large, and a definite and 
complete picture of the house and its grounds 
should be built up mentally and worked out in 
detail before any foundations are put in. In 
this way only can the house and grounds be 
the unit they should be. 

A study of the plot plan as illustrated here 
will show you how much can be done to 
achieve variety and a maximum use of space 
on a lot even as small as this one. In order 
to obtain as much feeling of space as possible, 
an open panel of grass has been made in 
front of the terrace that allows a short vista 
from the study and living-room windows. 
This lawn is defined on the two sides by a low 
hedge and at the back by a border planting 
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of poplars and shrubs. On the central line 
at the rear, as a focal point of interest, is 
placed a shelter of very simple construction, 
but a structure nevertheless of sufficient form 
to count as an architectural feature and to 
close the vista. At the left of the grass panel 
is an oblong kitchen garden which can be 
entered from the terrace, or from the kitchen 
by way of the grape arbor. This arbor forms 
a background for the vegetable garden and 
at the same time screens the laundry yard 
which lies between it and the garage. By 
carrying the trellis which bounds the laundry 
yard to the wall of the house and to the corner 
of the garage, a continuous composition is 
made of these three units. 

On the right of the 
central lawn is the 
flower garden, which 
even in this very 
small space has been 
given an attractive 
form. As can be seen 
by the plan, borders 
of flowers and dwarf 
fruits edge one part 
of a long walk which 
continues through a 
tiny rose garden be- 
side the terrace and 
a green garden beside 
the living-room. At 
one end of this long 
path is an apple tree 
with a seat around it, 
which will make a 
charming picture, es- 
pecially when viewed 
from the front lawn 
down the length of 
this narrow oblong 
garden. Privacy for 
the garden is obtained 
by a hedge of poplars 
which will enclose it 
on the right side and 
screen it from the 
neighboring house. 

With the plot plan 
made and the location 
of house and garden 
fixed, we were ready 
to begin to dig the 


Poplar Nedge 











Green Garden 





in the case of the 
small lot as of the 
large one. The prob- 
lem of the relation 


of the garden and 
service areas to the 
house should, in fact, 
be seen from the very 


BEFORE ANY EXCAVATING WAS DONE, A PLOT PLAN WAS MADE FOR THE ENTIRE LOT. THIS 
PLAN PROVIDES FOR A LAUNDRY YARD AT THE RIGHT OF THE GARAGE, SURROUNDED BY A 
TRELLIS AGAINST WHICH IS A GRAPE ARBOR THAT FORMS ONE SIDE OF THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN AND SERV£S TO SCREEN THE LAUNDRY YARD FROM THE TERRACE. ON THE RIGHT 
OF THE TERRACE AND GRASS PANEL, AND BALANCING THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ON THE 
LEFT, IS A FLOWER BORDER AND ROW OF DWARF FRUITS. THIS FLOWER GARDEN IS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE FRONT LAWN BY A GREEN GARDEN, WHICH WILL BE ATTRACTIVE AT ALL 
TIMES OF THE YEAR FROM THE LIVING-ROOM WINDOWS. PRIVET AND POPLARS SURROUND 
THE LOT TO GIVE IT DEFINITION AND TO PROVIDE PRIVACY 


foundations. The 
story of the building 
of the house from the 
very practical point 
of view of what 
constitutes good con- 
struction will be con- 
tinued next month. 
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/ven with city gas it cost 
only $133.05 to heat this 


CORK INSULATED HOME 


r l.. secret of this remarkable record of fuel econ- “, .... During this summer there has been a very 


omy is the insulation. A lining of Armstrong’s noticeable difference between the inside and outside 


Corkboard saved heat that otherwise would have been Piet: a x | temperatures. This is very evidently a result of the 

wasted through the walls and roof. Corkboard 2 inches é. Neds ook 228 corkboard insulation.” 
thick was applied to the second story and sun porch 3 45 at Vee: aA Your new home, too, can be made comfortable 
ceilings, and 134 inches thick to all outside walls. REAR Ona ee and economical of fuel by lining it with Armstrong’s 
A letter from Mr. Thos. L. Andrews, owner of the ty erat BAS | Corkboard. Be sure to use sufficient thickness. Experi- 
house, located in New Bedford, Mass., tells its own story: SPR HVE e: ence has proved that 14 inches of Armstrong’s Cork- 
ECR Od board on the walls and 2 inches on the upper ceilings 


“ : ’ _ " 5 . : 
I am very glad to recommend Armstrong’s Cork- * or roof will pay the largest return in comfort and 
economy on the insulation investment. A properly in- 


sulated house can be comfortably heated with a smaller 


board Insulation to every home builder, as we have 
lived in our cork-insulated home in New Bedford for 
nearly a year and it has come up to every expectation. size heating plant. 

If you are building or planning to build, send for 
a copy of the 32-page book telling you how Armstrong’s 
Corkboard will soon pay for itself in 
fuel saved. Address, Armstrong Cork 


“In figuring my total gas bill for this year’s heating a eri 





I was much pleased to find it was only $133.05, as 
compared with the gas company’s ERS: Toy, 
estimate of $297.00, This is a very 























considerable saving and helps to pay & Insulation Company, 163 Twenty- 


a good portion of the cost of insula- Arm S tron ’S fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

tion. Last winter was a severe winter McGill Building, Montreal, Quebec, 
o 

atl on or 11 Brant Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


and, under the most unfavorable Corkboard Insu 


weather conditions, our home was 


always comfortable. ie Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 


Branches in principal cities. 


























Armstronc Cork & Insucation Co, ( YENTLEMEN— You may send me your Name 
end * 163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA.; J 32-page bo »klet containing complete site 
Is informat nut the insulation of 


to us MCGILL BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUEBEC or ob 
al he ’ 
II BRANT STREET, TORONTO, ONT. dwellings. with Armstrong’s Corkboard, 
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Nothing shall perish utterly, But perish only to revive again 


In other forms. — LONGFELLOW 








INCE publishing the comment made last month 
on French furniture from the provinces, I have 
received this photograph of two seventeenth- 
century wig models mounted on what is evidently 
an example of the beloved ‘trustel’ of the Bretons. 
Note the crude shallow carving in geometric and 





Fig. 1. Early Breton chest 


symbolic forms typical of the early work of 
Brittany. ‘The heads,’ remarks the owner, ‘have 
a decided Brancusi tendency. Were they not so old 
they might be considered great art!’ Indeed, one 
can imagine the trade guilds of their time having 
a good deal of difficulty in deciding to which guild 
these enigmatic young-old women belonged. Atop 
the old chest, an antiquity if there ever was one, 
they stand as mute denials of the idea that there 
can be anything new under the sun. 


conditions, has been the cause of numbers of these 
fascinating little examples of Victorian art being 
exported for sale in America. Now is the time to 
be on the lookout for unusual and interesting 
specimens while they are available and before the 
sure rise in prices puts them beyond the reach of 
any but the opulent. Now, too, is the time to be 
searching cupboards and attics for early examples 
of polychrome printed tableware. It is said that 
the first work of this character done in England 
was upon dinner services shipped to America. 
Many of these pieces must have survived and will 
undoubtedly increase enormously in price as the 
demand for picture pottery grows. If interest here 
should attain to anything like the proportions 
reached in England during the past few years, one 
may consider one’s self lucky indeed to find a piece 
or two of this old ware tucked away on a neglected 
top shelf. 

As for the potlids themselves, it is only fair to 
warn beginners that many of the old copperplates 
used for printing them are still in existence and 
are being extensively used to reproduce all the 
most popular subjects. Care must be taken that 
one buys the original lid rather than the spurious 
copy. To anyone accustomed to the rich coloring 
and exquisite detail of the old prints, the two are 
easily distinguishable. 





ecAustin and Baxter 





OR the benefit of those to whom potlids are a 
comparatively new field in the realm of collect- 





Pictures on Pottery 


ing, it may be well to explain that these delightful 
bits of pictured pottery were first used as coverings 
for the small earthenware jars of pomade which the 








MERICAN collectors of old Staffordshire 
4 4 potlids will be glad to learn that a temporary 
slump in the English market, due to economic 


early Victorian dandy considered such a necessary 
part of his toilet. This undoubtedly accounts for 
the appearance of the bear motive on many of the 
lids; and lids having pictures with this motive 








Fig. 3. Four potlids of the Shakespeare series 


must be considered as among the earliest ones. 
Later pots with decorated lids were sold for potted 
fish, meats, or what not. Most of them were made 
by Messrs. F. & R. Pratt & Co., at Fenton, between 
the years 1846 and 1880. 

To Jesse Austin, friend of Pratt and decorator 
at the factory during the greater part of this time, 
belongs the credit for having perfected and made 
popular the art of many-colored printing on pot- 
tery. How much, if any, of his art he learned from 





Courtesy of Old English Galleries 


Fig. 2. A potlid entitled ‘ Charity,’ 
framed in English style 


Baxter has been a mooted question. Recently, 
however, the appearance of one or two small paste 
jars bearing copies of well-known Baxter prints 
leads one to believe that Austin knew more of the 
Baxter process than has generally been supposed. 
If he did, it would seem that he rode roughshod 
through the Baxter patents. It was in 1834 that 
Baxter perfected his process of transfer printing on 
paper. The printed work of the Fenton pottery 
dates, as has been said, from about 1846. It is, of 
course, not impossible that the two arts should 
have developed side by side (Continued on page 112) 


Courtesy of Old English Galleries 
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From earliest times to the 
present day, always tn har- 
mony with changing styles 
of furniture and decoration. 
Oak is the permanent, ever- 
satisfying floor. 


Write for “The Story of Oak 
Floors."* 24 pages of inter- 
esting flooring facts, illus- 
trated, with color plates o 
the new finishes, sent free on 
request. Write our service 
department for suggestions; 
or consult your leading lum- 
ber dealer. 





F loor S that remain beautiful 


Oak is permanent—cleanly—economical 


Replacement expense is an unwel- 
come drain on a home owner’s 
purse. Wherever possible, the wise 
home-builder sees to it at the out- 
set that materials selected are of 
a kind and quality that will avoid 
such unnecessary outlay. Perish- 
ablefloorsthat will require replace- 
ment, are more than twice as ex- 
pensive as their first cost. 


Oak floors, on the other hand, jus- 


7 


Over old floors 


Lay oak over old worn 
floors in your present 
home at slight expense. 
No woodwork need be 
torn up, as the old floor 
becomes a useful sub- 
floor. The cost for each 
room can easily be as low 
as many articles of fur- 
niture in everyday use. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU, 1246 Builders’ Building, Chicago 


tify their reasonable cost on the 
basis of permanence alone. Once 
properly laid, they outlast the life 
of the house itself. With but slight 
attention tokeepthesurfaceclean- 
ly and lustrous, theircharacteristic 
beauty enhances with time. Age 
improves an oak floor. And when 
the time comes to rent or sell, oak 
floors are a valuable asset. They 
help sell the house. 
























NATURE’S GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
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A BRICK AND HALF TIMBER HOUSE 
Designed by the Atlantic Division of the Architects’ Small House Service “Bureau 


HIS house shows an interesting use of 

the three materials, brick, stucco, and 
timber. Half timber work is successfully 
used for the entrance and the slight project- 
ing bay in the master’s bedroom, while the 
porch which opens from the living-room and 
dining-room is of siding with wooden posts. 
The roof lines of this house are excellent and 
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the substantial chimney well placed. The 
continuing of the chimney end of the living- 
room as a free-standing wall which helps 
form a small entrance court is one of the 
pleasing features of the house. 

In plan the house is compact and con- 
venient, with the living-room and dining- 
room occupying the right side, and hall, 


HOSE who may be interested to know 
more about this house may write to 
Room 834, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
| City, where the headquarters of the 
Atlantic Division of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau are situated. 
This Bureau is a non-profit-making organ- 
ization of practising architects, controlled 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
whose object is to provide people of 
limited means with many of the advan- 
tages of professional architectural service. 
Its activities are twofold: it has designed 
and drawn up, for distribution at a nomi- 
nal cost, a large number of five- and six- 
room houses of varicus types; it will give 
counsel and advice, also for a nominal fee, 
| on all matters pertaining to the planning, 
financing, and building of smaller houses 
— that is, of those of not more than six 
rooms. 

Plans of this house are for sale by the 
Bureau for $36.50. For those who wish 
to obtain estimates of the cost of the house 
a ‘plans-on-approval service’ allows one 
to borrow the plans long enough to ob- 
tain figures from a contractor. All other 
questions except on costs will be gladly 
answered by the Bureau. In referring to 
this house, please use the figures 6F 20 











kitchen, and porch the left. The verandah 
conveniently adjoins both living-room and 
dining-room. The kitchen, although small, 
is well planned, with counter shelves each 
side of the sink and continuing around the 
side under the supply cabinets and with 
space near the stove for the hanging of uten- 
sils for those who like them in the open. 
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Winning builders everywhere 


the new complete 


Kitchens by HOO 


BUILDERS of simple bungalows, builders of 
luxurious apartment buildings—throughout 
the country they are installing Kitchens by Hoosier. 


They find them to be the perfect kitchen equip- 
ment for every type of modern home or apartment. 
Because of these features: 


1. The great variety of individual units. There 
are cabinets, pantries, cupboards, hanging cup- 
boards, broom and shelf units, etc. These may be 
combined with refrigerators, sinks and stoves. 


2. The compactness, convenience and efficiency 
of the combinations. The illustrations below show 
how scientifically each unit has been designed for 
combination with any other units. 


3. The fine, accurate, sturdy construction of 
each unit—the best of materials, tight joints, 
strong hardware. 


4, Beauty to delight the heart of any woman. 
Each unit is finished in the best lacquer—a choice 
of beautiful gray, gray-green, or white. 





(Top—Left) This attractive kitchen in a new C) 
ment, at 82nd Street and Merrill . {venue, contains a 3 
new Hoosier combination—shelves : 
necessities anlied and built conven 

refrizerator and stove 








(Top Right) A Hoosier kitchen at 7844 Clyd. 
: Chicago, with modern convenience and neat appearance strié 
‘ ingly illustrated 





Enough room for every kitchen need! This splendid 
unit includes a combination of shelves, closet space Oval) One of Chicago's newest apartment buildings, 7844 
and refrigerator Clyde Avenue, is completely equipped by Hoosier 





STE R. 


These Kitchens by Hoosier are an outstanding 
achievement of experts who have spent more than 
a quarter of a century in the study of kitchens and 
kitchen problems. 

These same experts will be glad to help you plan 


any kitchen or kitchens you are going to build or 
remodel. Write for complete information. 


Where to see them 


The H. M. C. Sales Corporation is maintaining 
beautiful sample rooms at 101 Park Ave., New 
York City and at 308 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

The displays, including many varied combina- 
tions of Hoosier Units, represent the latest ideas, 
the most advanced thought in modern kitchen 
equipment. You are invited to visit them. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 


128 Hill Street, Newcastle, Indiana 





1 combination of Hoosier Units with refrigerator, 


atrates 


> . me 
drawer space, cupboards and shelves. Con 
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A FARM GATE OF 
UNUSUAL AND AT- 
TRACTIVE DESIGN. 
RUTH DEAN, 
LANDSCAPE AR- 
CHITECT 


Amemiya 





FARM FENCES AND GATES 
Considered from Several Practical Angles 


ERHAPS nothing else of the furnishings 

of a farm gives the outsider passing by a 
better method of judging the general character 
and temperament of the owner of the farm 
than do the fences which surround it. Well- 
designed and well-kept fences bespeak an 
orderliness in other things, and a certain 
amount of self-respect, while neglected fences 
at once give one an impression of 
carelessness. The word ‘fence’ is 
itself derived from a shortening 
of the word defense and refers to 
the day when a fence was truly 
that —a defense to the farmer’s 
crops from roving herds of ani- 
mals, either domestic or wild. In 
fact the fence has always been 
an advance agent of civilization. 
The greatest agency in the passing 
of the Old West was nothing other 
than the fence; and many and 
even sanguinary battles were 
fought between the homesteader, 
anxious to protect his tilled fields, 
and the ranger, who wished his 
cattle to roam far and wide over 
the countryside and who had 


BY WALTER D. POPHAM 


little respect for the ownership of personal 
property. Conceivably, one might define agri- 
cultural progress in terms of fences, from the 
beginnings when the pioneer fenced his small 
holdings of tilled lands to keep out animals, to 
the day when the farmer fenced his stock in to 
protect his own crops. 

Suffice it to say that to-day any progressive 





THE SNAKE RAIL FENCE POPULAR IN EARLIER DAYS 





- Courtesy of L. H. Thomas 


agricultural community will have practically 
all the land fenced in, and to find a roadside 
that is not marked on both sides by fences is 
indeed uncommon, except in the far South or 
West. The fence is not so necessary to-day, 
perhaps, as it was a decade ago, as the automo- 
bile has rendered almost obsolete the practice 
of pasturing livestock along the roadside. 
There are many kinds of fences, 
in fact it is unusual to find any two 
adjoining farms which have the 
same sort of fencing. Although the 
design and the materials may vary 
somewhat, there are a few general 
considerations which apply alike 
to them all. Possibly the most 
important thing about any fence 
is the kind of fence posts used and 
the manner of setting them. 
There is almost as much variation 
in the materials and the designs of 
the posts as in the fences them- 
selves. In general, there are three 
kinds of fence posts — namely: 
wooden, concrete, and metal. The 
spacing of fence posts varies con- 
siderably, running from as close as 
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Courtesy of A. D. Taylor Offices 


COMMON TO THE SOUTH IS THE RAIL FENCE, WHICH WAS GENERALLY WHITEWASHED 
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Another fine product of the“‘tide- 
water’’ cypress swamplands is 


Louisiana Swamp 
TUPELO 


Its peculiar merits were not known 
to the early settlers of Louisiana, 
but today it is the popular trim- 
wood and flooring material for 
residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. 

We shall be glad to send you 
informative literature on this in- 
teresting wood. 




















of Louisiana 





Hidden among the islands of Louisiana’s coast 
line, is the cypress-fringed Bay of Barataria. - 


About the time of the Louisiana Purchase, this 
became the rendezvous of a daring band of buc- 
caneers, led by the pirate-patriot, Jean Lafitte. 


With his brother Pierre, he commanded a fleet of 
armed luggers that preyed upon foreign ships ven- 
turing into the Gulf. The booty was smuggled into 
New Orleans and secreted in a blacksmith shop, 
where it was sold to the citizens at bargain prices. 


Abetted by the sympathies of the people and the 
indifference of the authorities, the Lafittes pros- 
pered as freebooters de luxe, and were regarded 
as outlawed heroes. 


They proved their patriotism in 1815, when they 
joined forces with General Jackson at the Battle of 
New Orleans. The skilled gunnery of the Baratari- 
ans was a factor in the victory, and they were after 
ward rewarded by a full par- 








lumber was hewn by hand and exten- 

sively employed in construction of 

ships and buildings. 

Many of the structures, erected as early as 

1803, are still standing and in habitable 

condition. 

LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 


as made into lumber today, has the advantages of 
modern methods of manufacture and scrupulous 
standards of seasoning, grading and handling. 


This is the fine building material you may well 
select for your new home, using it especially for ex- 
posed parts such as siding, 





don from the government. 
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This historically famous 


to-date by remodeling, adding pe 
similar alterations and reconstru 


Thousands of families are betnging, 


porch flooring, stepping, 
door and window fremnes 
and outside woodwork— 


g well-buile old houses up- 
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Our 


Making the Old Home Yo oung 


district, even in those days, 
was noted for its superb 
growth of red cypress. The 





is full of practical ideas and sugge 
these things. 


Ask for a Copy- 


1s for accomplishing 


It’s Free 








inside woodwork too, if 


you admire its rich red tones 
and finely figured grain. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


509 Carondelet St - - - — 


New Orleans. La. 
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Reeveshire Hurdle Fence 


eight feet to as much as twenty, depending of 
course on the character of the fence and the 
materials used. The length of posts may also 
vary a bit, as the height of fences will. The 
commonest length is seven feet, of which two 
and a half feet are below ground; although 
it may run several feet above or below this 
figure, depending on the use to which the 
fence is to be put. The height of a fence de- 
pends also on its use. Three feet will ordinarily 
suffice for restraining hogs or small animals, 
and the average height is possibly around four 
and a half feet; for very active animals, as 
much as six or seven feet may be required. 

The sort of wood best suited for fence posts 
varies according to the section of the country, 
and each local community has its favorites. 
Redcedar is usually given first preference 
where it is obtainable, but osage-orange, 
catalpa, mulberry, white locust, chestnut, red 
oak, moseycup oak, white oak, cypress, and 
pine are all highly regarded. Posts may be 
either round sections of the trunk of a tree or 
split sections of the same. All wooden fence 
posts should be well seasoned before being 
used. 

Each locality usually has its own ideas, 
based more or less on experience, about the 
best sort of wood for posts and also the best 
way to build and brace a fence. It is generally 
agreed that posts last better in a soil that is 
either uniformly wet or dry, rather than in one 
that is first one and then the other. It is a 
common practice to creosote that part of the 
post which is placed in the ground, and some 
authorities advocate that the whole post should 
be so treated. In general the use of creosote 
seems advisable. 

As long as wood of a good quality was 
cheap and abundant, little thought was given 
to other materials for posts, but of late years 
the supply of wood has been so scarce that a 


THE RAIL FENCE WITH CONCRETE POSTS 
IS PRACTICAL AND ATTRACTIVE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Dubois Weven Wood Fence 


THE ENGLISH 
HURDLE FENCE 
AND THE WOVEN 
SAPLING FENCE 
CAN NOW BE PUR- 
CHASED READY TO 
BE PUT IN PLACE 


TO ENCLOSE A 
LAUNDRY YARD 
A FRENCH FENCE 
OF WOVEN CHEST- 
NUT SAPLINGS HAS 
BEEN USED TO 
GIVE COMPLETE 
SCREENING 





number of substitutes for the post of wood have 
come into general use. Concrete posts have 
been used considerably the last few years and 
there is a wide diversity of opinion regarding 
their advantages. According to its advocates, 
the concrete post has not only all of the ad- 
vantages and few of the disadvantages of the 
wooden fence post, but is also superior to it in 
many ways. Since so many factors enter into 
the upkeep of both the fence post of wood and 
of concrete, it is not possible to give a relative 
cost for the two. The greatest fault of the 
concrete post would seem to be its tendency 
to disintegrate and its brittleness. The first 
fault is in a large measure due to the manufac- 
ture and may be lessened by an improved 
technique. According to bulletin No. 219 of 
the Ohio Experiment Station, the concrete 
post strangely enough has shown from 20 to 60 
per cent disintegration after from five to eight 
years of service. An improved form of a simi- 
lar type showed from 10 to 30 per cent over a 
period of from eight to fifteen years. This 
would accordingly place the concrete post in 
about the same class as a wooden post of 
catalpa or whitecedar. Concrete posts may be 
purchased ready-made, or made easily enough 
by homemade moulds, the most important 
feature being the reénforcing, as this has much 
to do with the durability of the post. Concrete 
posts should not be used until they have 
cured for at least three months. The shape, 
size, and design of concrete fence posts will 
necessarily depend largely on the purpose for 
which they are to be used and the wishes of the 
builder, and there is much variation among 
the sorts commonly used. One strange com- 
parison has been noted between the concrete 
and the wooden post — namely, that in the 
wooden post the worst point of decay is just 
below the ground, while the concrete post is 
always solid and sound below the ground even 
though the top may have gone to pieces. 

Another sort of post rarely seen is that of 
sawed slabs of stone of the desired length. 
The stone commonly used is granite, and the 
posts generally have openings in them between 
which the boards of the fence are fastened. 
This sort of post is hardly economic for farm 
use under most conditions. 

Steel posts of different sorts have come into 
general use within the last few years. The 
common forms are a tube, a flat thin piece 
rolled into a circle, and a broad U shape. The 
weak parts of the stecl (Continued on page 108) 
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A HOME 
ws only as 
Comfortable 

as its Air 


L you could carve outa block 
of mellow June air and have it 
hold its shape, resisting weather 
and maintaining the proper 
conditions of temperature, in- 
ternal movement and moisture 
you could do without roof, 
walls or heating system. An - 
obvious statement? Perhaps— 
yet home builders and home 
owners often lose something of 
home satisfaction because they 
forget that the substance of 
home comfort is AIR—warm 
air, moving air, moist air. 


Giving air exactly the right 
temperature, movement and 
moisture used to be a matter of 
guess-work. Now it is a matter 
of scientific pre-determination. 


Nine years of scientific experi- 
mentation by the National 
Association in a Warm Air 
Research Residence at Urbana, 
Ill., have demonstrated the ease 
and ecouomy with which this 
can be done in any home. 


The way to know that your 
home is heated and ventilated 
correctly is to insist on a Re- 
circulating Warm Air System 
installed “according to the 
Standard Code.” It carries the 
triple endorsement of this 
Association, the Manufacturer 
and the Dealer in your town. 
You can identify the Standard 


Code dealer by the orange and 
black triangle shown below. 





Standard Code 
RE-CIRCULATING 


WARM AIR 
INSTALLATIONS 
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Air-Comfort in the home 
1s measured three ways 


"oa things determine the degree of air-comfort found 


within a home: temperature, air movement, and moisture. 


If air is above or below the proper point in any of these re- 
spects it lacks something. It doesn’t measure up to health 
and comfort standards. 

It can easily be made to measure up as it does in the home 
illustrated above and in thousands like it all over the 
country. Air conditions in these homes check on all three 
points because air-comfort is maintained by Re-circulating 
Warm Air Systems installed according to the Standard Code. 


Remember to tell your furnace dealer, “Install according to 


the Standard Code.” 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 
31 East Long Street - Columbus, Obio 


“Health and Comfort with Warm Air” is 

ad the title of a book prepared by this association. It 
contains valuable information about getting the most |B~ 
heat from your fuel. It is free. Mail the Coupon. 





NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
AND VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 
31 East Long Street Columbus, Obio 
Please mail me a copy of your book on home heating. 





Name —___ 





Street 


City State 




















PLANT ECOLOGY 
VIII. The Hemlock ‘Ravine 


BY EDITH A. ROBERTS AND ELSA REHMANN 


EMLOCKS grow on the sides of deep 

ravines, where their roots find foothold 
between big boulders. There, their tall dark 
trunks tower above great cliffs and their soft 
branches throw shadows over fern-covered 
rocks, while in the deep hollows water trickles 
over mossy ledges at their feet. All is dark 
and cool and green. Even at noonday, 
when the sun is high, the wood is held in 
a violet light. 

In the rich moist ravines of the North, 
the ground is covered with yews. These ¢ 
low shrubs spread in light gracious mass- 
es under the hemlocks, and their short- 
needled branches repeat the delicate 
structure of the trees themselves. Further 
south, all through the Alleghenies, rho- 
dodendrons grow in the deep woods. 
Their foliage is large and leathery and 
their green rich and glossy. They grow 
tree-like, with wide-flung, angular 
branches that often arch overhead. In 
these woods both north and south moun- 
tain-laurels are found luxuriantly ever- 
green. Here also are Viburnum alnifolium, 
the hobblebush, of vigorous structure, 
horizontal branches, large white flowers, 
and generous, heart-shaped leaves that 
are rich wine-red in the fall; striped maples 
that are particularly noticeable for the 
alternately green and yellow-white ver- 
tical markings of their trunks; and also 
mountain maples. 

Many delicate plants grow in these 
woods: bishopscaps with dainty white 
spires, Heucheras with airy flowers, vio- 
lets, golden saxifrages, merrybells, sol- 
omonseals, bunchberries, wildgingers, and 
many another whose foliage is as delight- 
ful as the flowers. 

The flooring of the woods depends, 
however, for its real loveliness upon its 
many ferns. On the flat tops of the rocks 
there are luxuriant mats of little polypodies. 
On the vertical sides, caught in the slightest 
niches, are cliffbrakes and rockbrakes. Seeking 
little places nearer the water and clinging to 
wet boulders, are frail bladderferns. In the 
moist ground near by are maidenhair ferns and, 
sometimes, spleenwort. These last are, how- 
ever, less dependent upon moisture and are 
found as well on the sides of the ravine, where 
their slender little clusters often spring up 
beside cliffbrakes and tuck themselves among 
polypodies and where their long glossy black 
stems make telling little silhouettes against 
gray, lichen-covered rocks. Sometimes, among 
all these ferns, you will also find the walking 
fern, whose curious, long-tapered leaf reaches 
out and takes root and, by thus reproducing 
itself, trails farther year by year across huge 
limestone ledges. Woodsias, too, that are all 
silvery green in the springtime grow here in 
luxuriant masses. Woodsia ilvensis is often 
found within a few feet of the trickling water, 
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while Woodstia obtusa loves the stony hillsides 
and grows either in the sun on the very top 
or on the dry rocks in shady places. And 


Christmas ferns grow in satisfying masses 
wherever the rich earth fills the spaces between 
rock and ledge. 


They are luxuriant and 
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A HOUSE NEAR THE TOP OF A HEMLOCK RAVINE MAY 
APPROPRIATELY BE GIVEN HIGH CHIMNEYS AND A 
PITCHED ROOF AND BE BUILT OF LOCAL 


STONE 


dark-toned and evergreen. There are, besides, 
Dryopteris marginalis and Dryopteris spinu- 
losa, both tall evergreen ferns of graceful 
habit that gather together in delightful 
groupings and assume the place of shrubs in 
situations that do not permit shrubs to grow. 
They are particularly fine where they have 
room really to express themselves. And in 
these woods, so:rich in ferns, even the mosses 
reproduce the fern-like character and spread 
their leaf-like patterns flat upon the rocks. 
This scene, filled with varying tones of 
quiet green, lies in such subdued light and is 
held in such soft shadows that it seems caught 
in enchantment. Something of this atmosphere 
we should preserve even if our grounds are 
small and we have but one old hemlock upon 
them. It may be that the house can be built 
right beside the tree, almost under the branches. 
Then, imbued with its spirit, the building will 
adapt itself to the drooping habit and the 
evergreen character. Its walls will be of stone 
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or weathered boarding, its trim of quiet color, 
its roof of dark slate or soft-toned shingles, 
The windows, the porch, or the paved terrace 
can be made to open into a hemlock-shaded 
green garden surrounded with laurels and 
matted with yews and ferns. If, however, the 

hemlock is in a more secluded spot away 


_~«, _ from the house, — perhaps on the side of 


the hill, guarding rocks and ledges, with 
a little stream near by to trickle over the 
stones, —it can be made the centre of a 
delightfully cool retreat. In less fortunate 
places, a few great rocks can be brought 
in to form a quiet nook with a rough stone 
seat in a shady corner, and a hidden pipe 
can be installed that will allow water to 
drip slowly, intermittently even, over 
some of the stones. Such a place would 
be an ideal spot for a fern garden where 
the different kinds found in hemlock 
ravines can be gathered and planted in 
such congenial situations as they are 
found in inthe woods. They would form no 
mere collection of miscellaneous speci- 
mens, but should make a telling little 
picture full of natural charm. 

Such a planting can be started with 
masses of Dryopteris marginalis, the 
leather woodfern, as a _ background. 
Colonies of polypodies, growing luxuri- 
antly either in sun or shade, can be spread 
over the tops of the rocks. And, where- 
ever there are limestone rocks, mats of 
Camptosorus rhizopbyllus, the walking 
fern, can be established upon them. 
Innumerable Asplenium platyneuron, one 
of the delicate spleenworts, Pellaea at- 
ropurpurea, the purple cliffbrake, and 
the rosetted Woodsia obtusa can be planted 
here and there in the crevices; and 
Cryptogramma stelleri, the slender rock- 
brake, can be used to fill every little soil 
pocket. Patches of moss-like Selaginella 
rupestris and soft silvery green Woodsia ilvensis 
are worth trying on the dry exposed places. 
In shady spots, Asplenium Ruta-muraria, the 
little wall rue, Asplentum trichomanes, the 
tiny tufted maidenhair spleenwort, Phegopteris 
dryopteris, the spreading light green oakfern, 
and Phegopteris hexagonoptera, the woodfern 
with broad triangular fronds, can be gathered 
together in little groups. And close to the 
rocks, to show against them, Phegopteris 
poly podioides, one of the beechferns, Dryopteris 
spinulosa, the woodfern, and Dryopteris 
noveboracensis, the New York fern, can be 
planted in larger clumps. Besides, Cystopteris 
bulbifera, the berry bladderfern with delicate 
trailing tapering fronds, should be put right 
under the water’s drip, Cystopteris fracilis 
planted near it, and in the moist soil close 
by, actually where the water spreads over the 
ground, luxuriant groups of delicate maiden- 
hair ferns can be established. And in addi- 
tion to all these, (Continued on page 103) 
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FIREPLACE FIXTURES OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
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Georgian Period Andirons in 16th Century 
Iron and Antique Gold, $165 forthe pair. 
Fire-sets and fixtures to match. 








yi antique mantels 
such as those we secure from 

















abroad are incomplete without 
andirons and other fireplace ac- 
cessories of a fitting character. 
Therefore, to patrons of this 
House we offer andirons and 
other equipment, individually 
designed and executed by the 
craftsmen in our shops and 
foundries. The andirons are 
wrought by hand into various 
period designs and also cast in iron, bronze or 
brass. Their finishes are the same as those in vogue 
during the various periods. Thus the owner of a 
Tudor, Jacobean, Adam or any period mantel 
may find here andirons truly representative and 


west 47 tH STREET 
NEW YORK 









Georgian Period Fire-set, 
a elena cnanee individual choice. “9 May we 


suggest that you stop in at one of our shops and 
inspect the line of beautiful fireplace fixtures on 
exhibition? Or, write us at New York, Dept. HB, 
for booklet illustrating and describing these lovely 
appointments for the hearth. 
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Georgian Period Andirons, silver finish, 
$165 for the pair. Others from 
$20 to $800 a pair. 








in complete harmony with the 
period. “Y The fittings for the 
fireplace made by this House 
are as distinctive as our authen- 
tic antique mantels. All designs 
are exclusively ours and they 
can be obtained only from us 
direct. Available in sizes suit- 
able for all fireplaces and in a 
variety that affords one the op- 
portunity to exercise his or her 


WM. H . JACKSON COMPANY 
6 umicican ave, (iia 





















OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 























THE NATIONAL BONFIRE 
That Consumes Each Year an Appalling Number of Homes 


A" AN and his wife plan a new home. They 
decide how many rooms they want and, 
according to their tastes and their possessions, 
they determine whether the general character 
of the house shall be English, French, Spanish, 
Italian, or Early American. As practical Amer- 
icans they want comfort and convenience as 
well as good looks in their home. 

But do they demand also a feature vitally 
important to all who stop within their doors, 
one which is essential to safeguard 


BY ROBERT S. MOULTON 


is due chiefly to our lack of fire-prevention 
consciousness, not, as some would have it, to 
the different type of building construction. In 
countries like Finland, which uses wood, as we 
do, very largely for construction purposes, 
there is no colossal fire loss such as ours. 
Besides, the stone, brick, and stucco houses 
common in France, England, Spain, and Italy 
are being reproduced more and more in our 
country. It is our irresponsible attitude to- 


In considering houses from the point of view 
of safety from fire, those which are built 
practically fireproof are so few as to be negligi- 
ble. There are many, however, being erected 
in all parts of the country which have walls, 
floors, roof, and partitions of incombustible 
construction. They may be moderate in price 
or more expensive, according as they vary 
from use of a light steel framework with metal 
lath, stucco and plaster covering, to the more 
substantial construction of stone, 
brick, or reénforced concrete. Thought- 





whatever of beauty is housed within 


their walls? Do they insist on effective = 


fire protection? Unfortunately most | 
do not. It is only occasionally that the 
man and woman planning a new home | 
give serious thought to this problem. | 
They do not realize that 60 per cent 
of the fires that burn up half a billion 
dollars’ worth of property every year 
in this country occur in homes, or 
that, of the 12,000 lives lost and the 
14,000 injured by fire annually, the 
majority are women and children. 
Some of the failure to insist on 
effective fire protection is due to the 
prevailing attitude toward insurance. 
Whenever a crowd gathers to watch a 
fire and word goes around that the 
house and furnishings are insured, 





Do you know that — 


One half a billion dollars’ worth of homes is 
destroyed by fire each year 


60 per cent of all fires occur in homes 
12,000 lives are lost by fire each year 


We, and not the insurance companies, pay for 
the cost of fires 


The per capita loss from fire in this country is 
eleven times as great as in Europe 


It is believed that go per cent of the fires in this 
country are preventable 


The chief trouble is our irresponsible attitude 
toward fire and — 


The remedy lies in a fire-prevention consciousness 


ful care in the design of these houses 
can prevent the spread of fire from one 
| part of the building to another through 
| open stairways lined with wooden trim. 
The majority of our houses fall 
probably into two groups, those which 

have incombustible walls, but with 

the roof and all interior construction 
of wood, and those which are built 
entirely of wood. The vogue for homes 
of French, Spanish, and Italian in- 
fluence makes the architect’s problem 
of combining beauty with protection 
less difficult, but the popularity of 
| wooden buildings of Early American 
| architecture makes it necessary for him 
to give special consideration to those 
features which help to provide safety. 
The cost of a fire-safe dwelling is but 








there is a comfortable feeling that 
everything is all right because the 
insurance company is paying for the spectacle. 
Insurance companies do not pay for fires and 
they never will. They simply distribute the 
cost among many people, for the cost of insur- 
ance, like taxation, is ultimately passed on to 
the consumer of goods. Everybody pays the 
bill for fires, a bill which is mounting from 
year to year in an alarming way. 


URING the past fifty years, while new 

houses were built to shelter an increase 
in population of 150 per cent, property losses 
from fire increased 630 per cent. The United 
States burns up annually $570,000,000 of 
property, a sum equivalent to the amount 
received from customs, and about what the 
government spends annually on national 
defense. The indirect loss is estimated as 
three times that of the actual property de- 
stroyed — the cost of maintaining fire-fighting 
forces, of interruptions to business, of operat- 
ing insurance organizations, and so on. And 
no man can set a price on the lives sacrificed 
to fire each year. 

Considering that 60 per cent of the fires 
occur in homes, it is not too much to expect 
those who are planning a new house to demand 
of their architect beauty and comfort combined 
with protection. And the architect, if he is 
enterprising, finds in this problem a challenge 
to his skill. 

The per capita fire loss in this country is 
eleven times as great as it is in Europe. This 


ward fire which to a great degree accounts 
for the increasing waste in a country known 
for its efficiency in other matters. 

If the man who is planning a new home 
were held responsible here, as he is in certain 
European countries, not only for all damages 
to neighboring property, but also for the cost 
of extinguishing the fire which started on his 
premises, he would see to it that he was safe- 
guarded from any such expense. 

Some of the reasons for insisting on measures 
of protection are illustrated by a recent tragedy 
in a Boston dwelling, where a fire, starting in 
the basement, spread rapidly up the only 
stairway. Houses are usually small and low, 
so that a fire, well started before it is discov- 
ered, is likely to get beyond control before 
outside assistance can become effective. The 
majority of dwelling houses are of combustible 
construction, with open stairways lined with 
varnished or painted woodwork, and with no 
provision for preventing the spread of flames 
by shutting off one floor from another or one 
room from another. There is usually but one 
stairway from upper stories. The cellar where 
the heating apparatus is placed is often full 
of combustible material and is usually con- 
nected with all parts of the house, including 
the garret, by open channels around pipes and 
shafts, which serve as flues for the spread of 
fire. Finally, in most homes the greater part 
of the time there are not enough persons to 
do effective fire-fighting when the need arises. 
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little more than that of a first-class com- 
bustible building. Many are being erected at 
10 per cent to 15 per cent more than the cost 
of combustible structures, and reputable 
contractors claim that in some localities the 
cost is less. At a slight increase in expense the 
man and woman planning a new home can 
largely eliminate the danger from an interior 
fire and greatly reduce the hazard from the 
burning of neighboring buildings. In addition, 
their new home will be rat and mouse proof 
and will have increased sanitary advantages. 


F protection from fire is to be provided in 

a new home, certain points require thought- 
ful attention from owner, architect, and con- 
tractor. Framing timbers should be of good 
size. Three small timbers, having the same 
total cross section as one large timber, will 
burn through in less than one third the time 
required to burn the large timber. This is the 
theory of ‘slow-burning or mill construction’ 
used so successfully in factories. 

A fire-resistive roof covering will prevent 
the many fires that are due to sparks or burn- 
ing embers, and is required by law in many 
communities. 

More than a fifth of the fires occurring in 
dwelling houses are due to defective chimneys. 
The remedy lies in correct linings and footings. 
These will prevent also many of the cracks in 
plaster walls. No type of architecture need 
be made an excuse for a defective chimney. 

Among the leading (Continued on page 102) 
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Beautiful ‘Draperies 


Protected by Kolscreens 


ONE OF THE 


“All-the-Year-Round” 
ROLSCREEN SERVICES 














Rolscreens 


—roll up and down 

—all metal construction 

—beautiful, non rust, almost invisible 
“‘alumina’”’ cloth. 

—eliminate the twice-a-year screen- 
ing duties of: repairing, repainting, 
rehanging, storing. 

—save screen storage space. 

—ideal for casement windows. 





The Rolscreen is a genuinely fine, 
permanent window screen of 
superior quality and designed to 
harmonize with the architect’s 
desired window effects. Simplicity 
of operation and installation are 
important factors in the many 

conveniences of this ultra-modern ee = 
screen for beautiful homes. 


Rolscreens are fully guaranteed 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


401 Main Street Pella, lowa 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
V. Father-of-Pearl 
BY FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


i} sn stage is always set in Washington for 
pleasant things to do. This is true not 
only for the brilliant and diplomatic ‘circles’ of 
whose comet-like whirlings one hears so much, 
but also for the busy folk who live there all the 
time, people in circumstances of the moderato, 
family-go-ritardando variety, who get their 
pleasure in odd moments and in unextravagant 
ways. Let a rare winter cold snap come on, 
and out go the crowds in the evenings for moon- 
lit skating on Wide Water and on the Reflect- 
ing Pool. Next day, of course, the ice will 
melt, and snowdrops and Carolina wrens 
will be reported in December, and you 
can go for a winter picnic supper up the 
Pohick road. And presently the news- 
papers will perhaps report a guinea fowl 
at large in Franklin Square, singing its 
queer carols from a tree and picking up 
peanuts with the doves. The town takes 
its advantages seriously. The whole 
District of Columbia becomes excited at 
the arrival of a new young giraffe at the 
zoo. Hi-boy — oh, the slender adorable 
thing, his white so very ethereal and 
white, his spots so very delicately giraffe- 
colored and soft! Of course the world 
turns out to see him and packs the opera 
circle around his platform, as at a per- 
formance by the inimitable George Arliss. 

Similarly, Washington packs its halls 
for concerts and for symphony at the 
curious hour of half-after-four, a sort of 
week-day vesper hour, rather difficult to 
get used to if you like your music late. 
And as for theatres, since the capital of 
the country has the entertaining function 
of being a ‘tryout town,’ you can have 
all the fun of making up your mind about 
a new play before the New York critics 
tell you what to think. 

Knowing what sort of region was ahead 
of us before we moved, my foresighted 
husband packed with meticulous care 
when we were boxing up our belongings 
for the van. He did this so that the un- 
packing could be done with the minimum 
of delay, and also because he believes in apply- 
ing office principles to the home. All his favor- 
ite chattels he assorted into classified piles, 
with numerals and captions on each pile. He 
devoted a whole room to himself while doing 


this. I cannot possibly recall the names of all 
the classified subdivisions of his wares, but I 
remember that in addition to his treasure 
heaps there was one pyre labeled ‘P. N. N.’ 
(Probably Not Needed), another labeled 


“C. N. N.’ (Certainly Not Needed), another 
ticketed ‘Surveyed for Destruction,’ and an- 
other called ‘The Queer Pile.’ The waste- 
basket was labeled ‘File Three’ — a nomen- 
clature borrowed from the secretary of a 
fellow scientist who had always called the 
office wastebasket that. All easily disposed 
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“YOUR STUDS,’ I SAID TEMPERATELY, ‘ARE IN 
THE LITTLE SQUARE WHITE BOX. 


OUT 


of trash, accordingly, went into File Three. 
More bothersome objects were Surveyed for 
Destruction. The ‘C. N. N.’ pile was full of 
articles of dubious value that could be given 
away to unsuspicious souls; and the Queer Pile 
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I PUT IT 


had in it objects that must be preserved, 
though eyed askance — notably a pair of 
elegant dove-colored spats from ’Arrod’s, 
relics of salad days before | hove upon the 
scene. 

After all this classifying and cerebration, it 
seemed unlikely that anything could be mis- 
laid. But, as it happened, we had to unpack in 
a whirlwind, between unexpected perform- 
ances of hospitality given and received — 
friends visiting Washington patriotically, peo- 
ple going through for their winter in the 
South, foreign acquaintances coming to 
see the sights before sailing back to Eu- 
rope. We had to hasten the little house 
to rights, and act convivial while we 
furtively pried open our packing boxes 
behind the scenery, after hours. 

Festivity and getting settled do not 
mix. It is like beginning a symphony 
with a complicated mélée of trumpets, 
clarinets, and horns, instruments of fes- 
tive fanfare that should have a chance to 
be ‘worked in’ a little before being called 
on to do their best. ‘Never begin a 
symphony with the horns,’ I heard a 
veteran composer remark at a perform- 
ance of the Scala orchestra, where the 
pzan of triumph at the opening had been 
marred by a crack in the voice of one of 
the trumps of doom, ‘there are bound to 
be happenings if you begin with horns.’ 

Similarly, there are bound to be hap- 
penings of every hue if, in the opening 
numbers of your unpacking, you suddenly 
have to urge the head of the house into 
full-dress evening garb. 

I shall not recount the happenings of 
the evening of the first day of the first 
week in Washington when the fishtail 
evening coat went on. It is a morbid tale. 
Fire and brimstone and a faint tinge of 
sulphur are still lingering in the mezzanine 
of the Belasco, | am sure. The only 
woman I ever knew who was able to de- 
scribe such a turbulent scene dispassion- 
ately, objectively, keeping her head about 
it, was the wife of one of my favorite college 
professors, who used to tell what happened to 
her the night of the Faculty Play. She, as a 
faithful Faculty Wife, was serving as chairman 
of the greenroom (Continued on page 10.) 
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Residence of Percy A. Tonk, Evanston, Illinois. Sloan & Johnson, Architects. 


STORM-PROOF 


EADEN skies and bitter winds . . . snow heaped 
high and trees etched against a glistening back- 
ground, yet behind these Crittall Casements lie 
warmth and cozy comfort. Never a breath of cold 
can steal through their wind and weather tight seal. 


And in spring when balmy breezes blow, they throw 
wide the home to every vagrant zephyr. 


Crittall Casements span the seasons with charm 
and beauty, protection and convenience that appeal 
alike to love of comfort and to pride of ownership. 





When simply draped, they add a new enchantment 
to any interior, with their lustrous panes of leaded 
glass, their charming air of the antique, and their 
dancing sunlight patterns on wall and parquetry. 


Let us send you our catalog, illustrating their use 
in homes of every architectural type, explaining 
how truly economical they are when long life and 
genuine satisfaction are considered. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
10971 HERN AVE. Y DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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\\ Available in a wide variety of Standardized sizes and types. Also Custom Built to the architect’s sizes, designs and specifications. 
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How to have more 


Comfort 


Hot radiators 3 hours 
(not 30 minutes ) after banking 


15 minutes (not an hour) 
~ to get up steam 


.. for 73 less fuel 


NE simple change in your one 

pipe steam heating system 
can give you amazing new com- 
fort. You can have hot radiators 3 
hours (not 30 minutes) after fires 
are banked. You can get up steam 
in 15 minutes (not an hour). 

This means you can bank the 
fire after dinner and still have a 
warm house when you go to bed. 
You can sleep till quarter of eight 
(instead of seven) and yet get up 
steam by the same hour — eight. 
And, what is more, you can cut 
your fuel bills 14. This is why! 

When you get up 
steata in a boiler it has 
to lift an air load of 
14.7 lbs. (on every 
square inch of surface) 
to force air out of radi- 
ators. If air cannot es- 
cape, steam cannot 
circulate. That is why 
an air-venting valve 
was originally placed 
on each radiator — to 
let air out! 





HOFFMAN No.2 
VACUUM VALVES 





Each time you get up steam, much is 
wasted in lifting this air load. For or- 
dinary air-venting valves let this air 
back in just as they let it out — as soon 
as steam pressure drops. 

The Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valve 
(used in place of the ordinary venting 
valve) lets air out quick _ then locks it out. 
This removes the “‘air load.’’ A partial 
vacuum is created. When you get up 
steam it rushes unrestricted to radi- 
ators. Steam does not waste its heat 
energy fighting air. 

That’s why Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves make radiators hot in 15 min- 
utes (not an hour). That's why radi- 
ators stay piping hot 3 hours (not 30 
minutes ) after fires are banked. For, 
air being locked out, steam continues 
for a long time to remain in radiators 
and give off heat. 

Hence greater comfort and — you 
save V4 of the coal or oil you formerly used. 

By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% 
on your investment in Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves — the first year. At the 
end of the second, you have your orig- 
inal investment back — plus a profit. 
Every year, after this, you 
make yourself a gift of 
approximately $5 for each 
radiator in your home. 
Send for Book — This in- 
vestment is worth study- 
ing. For complete details 
send for interesting illus- 
trated book “‘How to 
Lock Out AIR — the heat 
thief."’ Just print your 
name and address on the 
edge of this ad and mail 
to Hoffman Specialty Co., 
Inc., Dept. D-12, 25 W. 
45th Street, New York. 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 35) 


possible to erect monuments gi- 
gantic and enduring. The dry 
climate with constant sunshine 
developed simplicity in structure, 
with few doors and windows, 
leaving large unbroken surfaces 
on the massive walls which shut 
out the sun and heat. These 
extensive wall surfaces were cov- 
ered with flat or incised pictorial 
representations, usually colored, 
of the daily life of the people. 
The absence of rain led to the use 
of flat roofs made of stone slabs 
instead of timber, which was 
scarce. 

The architecture of Egypt was 
also affected by its religion, which 
was a worship of both gods and 
animals. The Egyptian belief in 
resurrection and in future life, 
with the reward or punishment 
for human deeds, and the belief 
that the soul existed only so long 
as the body was preserved, led to 
the practice of mummification 
and the building of enduring 
tombs for the dead. The home 
was temporary, the tomb _per- 
manent. Religious rites, fixed by 
law and belonging rather to the 
kings and upper classes than to 
the people, were kept secret and 
mysterious, developing a char- 
acter of mystery and oppressive 
solemnity in the temples. 

From the stone inscriptions and 
wall paintings, the papyri records, 
the Old Testament, and the 
Classics, we learn that the Egyp- 
tians had a strong, centralized, 
and uninterrupted government; 
intercourse with other nations 
and a widespread foreign trade; 
much slave labor; and that they 
were agricultural, industrious, and 
skilled craftsmen. The priests 
developed learning among them- 
selves—literature, astronomy, 
mathematics, philosophy, and so 
forth. 

Thus, in Egypt are found the 
records of a civilization which 
even in remote antiquity had 
advanced so far as to have its 
written history and architectural 
monuments. There were thirty 
dynasties, or successive reigns of 
a family, the earliest about 4400 
B.c. In the fourth dynasty (4000 
B.c.) the great pyramids at Gizeh 
were built, as tombs of the pha- 
raohs of the period; and in the 
twelfth dynasty the great temple 
of Ammon at Karnak was built. 
Later came the Hyksos or shep- 
herd kings from Asia, and in their 
time came Abraham, Jacob, and 
Joseph. The nation reached its 
greatest heights in the nineteenth 
dynasty, under Rameses I, whose 
grandson, Rameses II, was the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, fol- 


the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. Later in the decline of 
Egypt, Solomon married the 
daughter of one of the last kings 
of the twenty-first dynasty. In 
525 B.c. the kingdom ended; and 
in 30 B.c., under Cleopatra, 
Egypt became a Roman province. 
Though Egypt still exists as a 
country, her greatness lies in her 
past. 

The key to the vast quantity 
of information which revealed the 
history of Egypt was found in the 
Rosetta stone, discovered in 1799 
by a French scholar. It is a slab 
of black basalt inscribed in honor 
of Ptolemy V, king of Egypt, in 
hieroglyphics, demotic characters, 
and Greek, the last furnishing the 
clue to the previously undeci- 
pherable inscriptions which so 
often cover the temple walls. 

In the study of Egyptian 
architecture, aside from its mas- 
siveness, the first noticeable fea- 
ture is the exterior slanting of the 
walls of great structures to 
strengthen them against earth- 
quakes. The interior vertical 
surfaces are closely covered with 
pictorial inscriptions. Massive 
columns are much used in interior 
colonnades, the shafts often sug- 
gesting the stalk of the papyrus, 
the lotus, or bundles of reeds. 
They have simple bases, and 
capitals generally in the form of 
a lotus bud or flower. Figure 
sculpture is much used as part 
of the construction, especially 
in the rock-cut temples. Among 
the special motifs in decorative 
design are the chevron, symbolic 
of the Nile, lotus, scarab. and 
check pattern. 

The Sphinx at Gizeh, near 
Cairo, on the lower Nile, is the 
most ancient and most mysterious 
of Egyptian monuments and was 
ancient history to the people of 
the times which are ancient history 
to us. For centuries it was hidden 
under the drifting sands, for- 
gotten until 1816, when it was 
reéxposed. Partly hewn from the 
rock, partly built of masonry, and 
partly sculptured, it represents a 
semi-recumbent lion with the head 
of a man, the sun god Horus. 
It is 65 feet high, 100 feet long, 
and between the front paws is a 
sacrificial altar. Because of its 
unsolved meaning, the Sphinx has 
become the symbol of all unsolved 
problems. In 1925 the great paws, 
hitherto hidden, were uncovered, 
and a protecting wall was begun. 

The royal tombs or pyramids 
at Gizeh are among the oldest 
Egyptian monuments, built over 
5000 years ago to contain the 
bodies of the pharaohs until their 
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q The same liveliness~the same 
flexibility—the same light- 
ning response throughout the 
entire speed range. Get-away 
like an arrow from a bow! | 
It?s performance like this | 
that has lifted Buick to the 
The Joy of being first crest of public favor. It’s per- 
formance like this that is 
on the Get-aw ay winning the most seasoned 
You’ve watched a thorough- motorists to Buick. 
bred at the starting post . . . If you admire brilliant speed 
men VeaRe ENE awaiting and matchless virility in a mo- 
| the traflic change— tor car, then Buick is for you! 
The light! Gas! A sprint as 
fleet and smooth as a “*favor- 
ite’s”’ leap from the barrier — 
and Buick’s off in the lead! 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Now you can conceal unsightly 
radiators and protect walls against 
clinging grime at reasonable cost 
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Clean, clean, clean! What 
chance have you got when the 
radiators work twenty-four 
hours a day. A Mullins En- 
closure deflects the dust and 
grime away from walls and 
drapes. 








Enclo- 


Mullins 


well as useful. Use 
console 


/ { OPELESSLY soiled again! What 
woman has not sighed as she 
saw the gay freshness of walls and 
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Health, too! The Mullins 
humidifying pan supplies 
needed moisture to the 
dried-out atmosphere. Pre- 
vents colds and sore 
throats from developing, 











This is the Mullins Radiator 
Shield complete with humidify- 
ing pan. kits tight against the 
wall behind radiator. 








draperies disappear under gathering 
films of tiny dust-particles rising behind each 
radiator. For she knows that not all the wall 
brushes and cleaners in the world can ever 
fully bring back the vanished colors! 


Women have always disliked these drafts of 
heated air which ascend against walls and 
fabrics, yet it has meant too great an expense 
to prevent it. Now, however, comes the first 
practical way to avoid it at reasonable cost: cover 
the radiators with Mullins Radiator Enclosures 


and Shields. 


These new and perfectly beautiful Enclosures 
and Shields, sold at surprisingly low prices, 
transform awkward radiators into handsome 
pieces of room furnishing. They deflect the 
heated air away from the walls. The paper or 
plaster remains fresh and clean. Draperies and 
curtains hold their colors undimmed. 


werner nnn nnn --------------, 
Home Furnishings Division . 
MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio ; 

! 


Please send information and prices of Mullins Radiator 


Name ! 


Address _. 


Each Mullins Enclosure and Shield has under 
its lid a large pan for water. This supplies 
vital moisture to the room atmosphere, dried 
by artificial heat from the furnace. Doctors 
agree that this dryness is one chief cause of 
colds and sore throats. This dangerous con- 
dition can now be corrected by the Mullins 
humidifying pan. 


A room properly humidified is perfectly com- 
fortable at several degrees lower temperature 
than a room in which the atmosphere is too 
dry. Since Mullins Enclosures, with openings 
at top and bottom, act as flues to induce a 
faster circulation of heated air, they actual!) 
tend to save fuel during the cold months. 


Most department and other retail stores have 
Mullins Enclosures and Shields in stock for 
prompt delivery. All essential sizes and three 
beautiful finishes are available: Walnut, Ma- 
hogany and Old Ivory, rivaling in distinction 





the finest examples of the decorator’s art. You 
may also have them in priming coat only, for 
finishing in any color you wish. 


Mullins Enclosures are priced from $20 up, 
according to size; Shields from $7.50 up. 
Ask your local dealer to see them. A beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog will be sent if you 
desire, without obligation. Use the coupon 
below or write to Home Furnishings Division, 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Salem, Ohio. 


MULLINS 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES AND SHIELDS 
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_A History AND APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 80) 


souls should return. They re- removing these huge stone ‘nee- 














quired the labor of 100,000 men 
for about twenty years. The 
great pyramid of Cheops is 482 
feet high, 760 feet square, and 
covers 15 acres. The four sides 
face the points of the compass and 
are equilateral triangles. Some 
of the huge stones weigh 50 tons 
and are perfectly finished and 
fitted to each other in rising 
steps, the spaces filled in after- 
ward with stone to present a 
smooth surface. The methods of 
construction are still unknown. 
The entrance of the pyramid is 
on the north side, with a passage 
sloping downward to false doors, 
corridors, and chambers, and to 
the carefully hidden royal burial 
chambers. Here, in huge sar- 
cophagi enclosing richly decorated 
wooden coffins, lay the linen- 
swathed mummies of the rulers. 

Temples were sanctuaries for 
pharaohs and priests, not used by 
the common people or for pub- 
lic ceremonies. They were ap- 
proached through an avenue of 
sculptured sphinxes or kings, en- 
tered through a pair of massive 
pylons or towers, and within 
were vast halls, mysterious cham- 
bers, and long, dark corridors, all 
enclosed by high windowless walls, 
the whole planned to produce a 
series of overwhelming impres- 
sions. The ruins of the chief tem- 
ple groups are at Thebes, Karnak, 
and Luxor, farther up the Nile. 
Egypt’s greatest sanctuary is the 
temple of Ammon at Karnak, 
begun about 2466 B.c. and added 
to by many kings. It consists of 
six pylons, a great court with vast 
halls, and other courts, once 
roofed with large slabs of stone 
supported by a forest of columns 
about 70 feet high with capitals 
of lotus-blossom form, the beam 
or lintel construction being em- 
ployed. The whole history of the 
rulers is incised and painted on 
the walls.and columns. This 
Egyptian wall decoration is one 
of the first steps in the develop- 
ment of mural adornment, ex- 
pressed in succeeding ages in 
frescoes, mosaics, and stained- 
glass windows. Other famous 
examples are the temple of Am- 
mon at Luxor, near by; the tem- 
ple of Horus at Edfu, which is the 
best preserved, and the temple of 
Isis on the island of Phila, 
gradually being submerged. 

At a temple entrance occa- 
sionally stood a pair of obelisks, 
tall monolithic shafts, squared 
and tapered, the sides covered 
with inscriptions and the apex 
tipped with metal. Centuries 
later the Roman emperors began 


dles,’ and to-day they are found 
in Rome, Paris, London, and even 
in New York. 

Since perishable brick was used 
as the building material of the 
common people, few examples of 
domestic dwellings are extant, 
but the remains that have been 
excavated show they had from 
one to three stories, flat roofs, 
and were painted in bright colors, 
yellow, red, and blue. 


Babylonian and Assyrian 


Another branch of ancient ar- 
chitecture is that of the Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian empires, which 
occupied the Mesopotamian plain 
lying between the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers in Western 
Asia, a locality frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament in 
connection with the Garden of 
Eden, the building of the ark, 
and the Tower of Babel. Until 
the last seventy-five years our 
knowledge of this ancient archi- 
tecture was derived mainly from 
the Bible, but archeology has 
revealed the fact that these 
peoples employed a regular city- 
planning system, with parallel 
Streets at right angles, similar to 
our modern cities, with extensive 
palaces temples, towers, and 
houses. 

The lowlands and river beds 
supplied clay to make the bricks 
for building purposes, what little 
stone was used being brought 
from distant quarries in the North. 
Due to the swampy condition of 
the country, important buildings 
were erected on artificial terraces 
of brick ascended by ramps. 
These bricks were twelve by 
sixteen inches square, and two 
by four inches thick; and as 
fuel was scarce, each layer was 
left to be sundried. For facing 
and ornamental finish, brilliantly 
colored and patterned glazed 
tiles and alabaster slabs carved 
in bas-relief were used. The 
exterior surfaces of buildings were 
solid and flat, with battlemented 
tops; while the interiors showed 
long, narrow rooms roofed with 
barrel vaulting which rested on 
walls instead of columns. This 
was the experimental stage in the 
use of the arch, the second great 
principle of construction, to be 
explained later 

The severely plain walls were 
relieved and enlivened by borders 
and insets of glazed tiles showing 
lions, tigers, man-headed winged 
bulls, warriors, the palmetto, 
lotus, many-petaled daisy, and 
other motifs. 
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A Thatcher heated home 
is immune to the Winter’s 
icy blasts 


GF is sO unnecessary to experience the 
discomforts and annoyance of cold, 
clammy rooms on Winter's coldest days 
when youcan so readily enjoy the warmth, 
comfort and cheer, that is provided by the 
Thatcher Round Boiler. 


The “‘staggered fire travel’’ which causes all the 
smoke and gases to be utilized before entering the 
flue; the sensitive and automatic drafts, checks and 
dampers which minimize Care and attention; and 
the depth of the fire pot which makes firing periods 
less frequent are but a few of the many advantages 
that make Thatcher spell comfort — even on the 
coldest days. 

Your dealer will gladly tell you the size you need 

either for steam or hot water — to meet your 
requirements. 


Write for interesting and instructive literature about 
the Thatcher Round Boiler and other Thatcher Products. 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 


Since 1850 
NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO 
21W.44thSt. 39-41S¢e.FrancisSt. 341 N. Clark St. 








THATCHER 


BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 
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Shown in Our Beautiful 
New Plan Book— 


“Houses of Wood 
for 
Lovers of Homes” 


\ 
We 


INCLUDES 10 PRIZE 
DESIGNS 
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A BOOK OF THIS KIND ts a 
Send ONE OF THE PRIZE HOUSES 
for . ; 
your 25 Architects Designed These 25 Homes 
CO 
ry —ALL NEW! 
25 cents You’ve Never Had Such a Home Lover’s Treat as This Won- 
postp aid derful Collection Will Bring to You. Mail the Coupon Now! 


We have published this book to afford you a choice of excellent architectural 

designs and to show how your preferred plan can be built throughout with 

Arkansas Soft Pine in keeping with your personal ideas of taste, enduring con- 

struction, beautiful woodwork and moderate cost. To build and 
own your home of dreams-come-true just — 


i ———TEAR OFF AND MAIL———-— Arkansas Soft Pine 


is trade-marked, grade- 


AR KAN SAS SOFT PINE B UREAU marked and sold by dealers 
114 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas east of the Rockies. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for a copy of your book, “Houses 
of Wood for Lovers of Homes.” 





HOUSES OF WOOD 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


Overshadows All Other Magazines 


Cost Per Inquiry for Instance— 


PIONEER among lumber group advertisers, 
The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, has been a consistent user of class 
publication display space each year since 
the inception of its national advertising pro- 
gram in 1915. Even during the war years a 
limited schedule was maintained despite 
governmental restrictions on the use of lum- 
ber for other than war-time requirements. 
The wisdom of this policy — perhaps the 
only one of its kind obtaining in the lumber 
field at that time — was effectually demon- 
strated with the lifting of governmental re- 
strictions in December 1918, for by April 
Ist following the Arkansas Soft Pine mills 
were virtually sold out of their famous 
Satin-Like Interior Trim. 


From the beginning of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine campaign thirteen years ago the House 
Beautiful has invariably headed the list of 
class publications on the schedules of this 
organization. Catering to the individual 
builder in particular, an important market 
in the consumption of Arkansas Soft Pine, 
the House Beautiful has not only been se- 
lected by this advertiser for its direct access 
to that market, but the tangible returns pro- 
duced by the publication have more than 
justified its selection. On the basis of total 
direct replies the House Beautiful has fre- 


quently produced space for space more by 
actual count than publications of much 
higher circulation. Without exception it has 
produced replies at the lowest net cost per 
inquiry and in the current schedule has 
exceeded its own previous records on this 
score. [his is partially accounted for be- 
cause of the introduction of the coupon — 
a new departure in Arkansas Soft Pine lay- 
outs which undoubtedly produced a 
larger direct response than otherwise. 


Cost per inquiry in the building material 
field varies as widely as in others where 
records are kept. Such costs below $1.00 
each are the exception rather than the rule, 
but when they fall below 80c it is a notable 
accomplishment. In the case of Arkansas 
Soft Pine the House Beautiful is now produc- 
ing a steady stream of inquiries at 71c each. 
Based upon previous returns over a ten- 
year period, it is estimated that this cost 
will fall even lower. And again, when it is 
further considered that each of these in- 
quiries is accompanied by 25c in postage, 
the net cost is still further reduced to the 
advertiser. Thus it is a demonstrable fact 
that the House Beautiful offers the adver- 
tisers of building, decorating and furnishing 
materials the greatest value in the class 
field. 
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Now 
You Can Get 





GENUINE 
WALNUT 


at 
MODERATE 
COST 












As, for example, this 


beautiful bedroom suite 


Now you can get genuine American Walnut 
in moderate priced furniture. Now you can 
have the uniform beauty of walnut in all 
exposed surfaces—the enduring strength 
and freedom from warping or splitting in 
the legs and frames where strength and 
stability are so essential. 


American manufacturers have recognized 
the demand for genuine all-walnut furniture 
and are now offering it at very moderate 
prices—prices but little, if any, higher than 
those asked for comparable styles in which 
cheap substitute woods have been used. 


We picture above, for instance, a new suite 
of bedroom furniture in genuine American 
Walnut. Its workmanship is of the best. Its 
good taste is beyond question. Your dealer 
can supply you with this suite at less money 
than is asked for many a suite in which 
solid parts are of inferior substitutes. 


Ask your dealer about it—or write us 
for information about furniture of genuine 
American Walnut. 





AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 2303, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 81) 


Though the Babylonians and 
Assyrians had an elaborate system 
of gods, they lacked the belief in 
future life which influenced the 
Egyptians, so they built for the 
present rather than the future 
life, considering the palace more 
important than the tomb. That 
they were a warlike, proud, and 
cruel people is evident from the 
pictorial history of the kings and 
their conquests and hunts carved 
on the slabs on the walls of their 
palaces, the finest of which slabs 
are now preserved in the British 
Museum. 

To Babylonian fame belong 
the stepped pyramidal structures 
known as the Hanging Gardens 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Tower of Babel, remains of which 
have been discovered in recent 
years. Temples were used for 
religious services and as granaries, 
storehouses, and banks. From 
the tops of lofty pyramidal towers 
or ziggurats, astrologers studied 
the heavens. Babylon, it is said, 
had 250 towers and was. sur- 
rounded by a wide, high wall. 

The magnificent palaces of the 
Assyrians were more conspicuous 
than their temples. At Nineveh, 
the ancient capital, were the 


palaces of Sennacherib (705-681 
B.c.), Esarhaddon, and Asurbani- 
pal, the ruins of which were dis- 
covered in 1842. The remains of 
the palace of Sargon at Khorsa- 
bad, near by, give a better idea of 
their size than any yet excavated. 
It stood on a terrace 50 feet high 
ascended by ramps or inclined 
approaches, covered 25 acres, and 
contained 700 rooms, including 
state halls, courts, men’s and 
women’s apartments, and service 
quarters. The courts were square 
and open; the rooms long and 
narrow, roofed with barrel vaults, 
low domes, or with cedar beams 
enriched with metal and colors. 
The main portal was flanked 
with towers and huge man-headed 
winged bulls. 

With the passing of the glory 
of these nations there passed also 
the glory of their palaces and 
temples. The perishable  sun- 
baked bricks crumbled to great 
heaps of débris, which nature in 
time covered so completely that 
for centuries they were thought 
to be low hills rising from the 
plains. And thus they remained 
until the nineteenth century, 
when excavation revealed their 
story. 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 
(Continued from page 37) 


bright, massed bed of azaleas 
backed by a box hedge and tower- 
ing poplars and bordered in front 
by a brick path. A white-painted 
wooden seat under an ancient 
tuliptree encloses the west end 
of this garden in its long, hos- 


pitable curve, while a pair of 
marble puttiz, mounted on pedes- 
tals, preside over the meditations 
of the garden lover. 

On a stone pedestal near the 
azalea bed is a large sundial. It is 
from this point of view that the 





THE PLAYHOUSE, WITH ITS WOODEN SOLDIER ON GUARD 
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Fine ladies had much leisure in the 
age of chivalry—their needlework was 
, a lasting artistic achievement 


ULTURED women in- 

stinctively recognize and 
appreciate fine work—whether 
it be the decorator’s, the 
modiste’s or the motor car 
designer’s. 


The preference such women 
have shown for Packard cars— 
not in a few large centers only 
but in every section of the 
Union—is a tribute to three 
particularly well recognized 
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The Dietrich Convertible Sedan 


Packard qualities, beauty, pres- 
tige and long life. 

For women wish the family car 
and particularly their own 
private cars to reflect good 
taste and discrimination inside 
and out, to possess a distin- 
guished reputation and, withal, 
to be of good quality and 
lasting service. 

Woman recognizes a Packard 
—either Six or Eight—to be 





something more than a mere 
utility. She sees it also as a 
work of art. Here is necessary 
transportation made luxurious 
—and clothed with beauty. 


The very needlework, and 
there is much of it hidden 
in the soft upholstery of a 
Packard interior, reflects the 
pride which Packard women 
take in aiding to produce the 
best built car in the world. 


PACKER A EK ® 


AS K ee 


MAN WHO 


OWNS 


ONE 
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eae that defies time. Its varia- 
tions in shade are as innumerable 
as the minerals Nature put in raw clay, 
and as permanent as the brick itself. 
Everything inflammable, or that can 
decay, has been burned out of brick 
before you build. Enduring beauty has 
been burned in. { { Common brick may 
be laid in any pattern, leading to infi- 
nite variety in architectural treatment. 
The rough surface of “‘skintled”’ brick- 
work, for example, gives the popular 


antique finishes. For distinctive white 


BRIC 


PREFERRED 


OLOR- 


burned in! 


walls, one single coat of whitewash will 
suffice, and will improve in the gradual 
appearance of age. § {{ Common brick 
is common sense, as you look forward 
to years of no upkeep expense—no 
painting or repairs; to years of pro- 
tection from fire, flood, and hurricane, 
against extremes of heat and cold, 
Common brick is a sound investment, 
an opportunity to create beauty in your 
home, and secure permanence and high 
resale value, at low first cost. Build with 


brick for beauty, with lasting economy. 


Orever 


BY ARCHITECTS 
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Wi rite for “Homes of Lasting Charm”’, an 
interesting book of 120 nape rong small 
homes, actually built and lived in by sat- 
isfied owners. It includes floor plans and 
suggestions for beautifying garden and 
grounds. See list of booklets below. 


AT YOUR SERVICEY 


These District Association Offices 
and Brick Manufacturers 
Everywhere 


Boston . . . « 11 Beacon Street 
Chicago . “605 Builder’s Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Association. . 

- . 2124 Guarantee Title Building 
Denver - 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, 400 U.S. “Mortgage Trust Bldg. 


Hartford 226 Pearl St. 
New York City 1716 Gr’d Cen, Term’1 
Norfolk . . 112 =a Plume St. 
Philadelphia 21 N. Broad St. 


Pittsburgh, 702 First National Bank Bldg. 
Portland, Ore... . Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City. . . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
Seattle, Wash... . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2127 Guar- 


antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Brick Books 


for your use 








C] Homes of Lasting Charm . 25¢ 
(1) Skintled Brickwork . . . 15c 
(] Multiple Dwellings of Brick 10c 
(] Farm Homes of Brick . . 5e 
[] Brick, How to Build and 


Estimate . . . . « . 25¢ 
[] The Heart of the Home 
(Fireplaces) . . . « « 25¢ 


Check above books wanted, or 
send $1.00 for all of these books 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 


(Continued from page 84) 


old mansion presents its most 
gracious aspect, with ivy in 
restrained masses creeping over 
its walls, white wisteria climbing 
up a corner on to the roof of the 
sunroom, and shadows cast by 
the old trees flickering over its 
mellowed surface. In addition, its 
superb setting above steps and 
fountain and massed box make it 
the crowning feature of the garden. 
The house seems to have grown 
in dignity as it has received the 
homage of generations and to be 
wreathed in memories of those 
who have lived and loved there. 
In the pavement of the garden 
is now set an old stone carved 
‘Evermay,’ which, when it stood 
near the house, did double duty 
as trysting place for lovers and, 
in one instance at least, as 
prie-dieu for the wedding of the 
lovely daughter of the house. 

The east boundary of this gar- 
den terrace ends with a brick 
wall over which we must lean to 
see the kitchen gardens and the 
tennis court on a lower plateau. 
At either corner of the wall are 
arranged garden chairs and tables, 
one group under a spreading 
fruit tree, the other under a 
circular summerhouse of classic 
detail from which the turrets 
and balconies of Massachusetts 
Avenue are seen at an agreeable 
distance. 

Rounding the group of ever- 
greens which veils the base of this 
overlook, we meet the happiest 
surprise of all in this garden of 
many levels; for there, in his own 
evergreen niche, with bright waves 
of azaleas breaking at his feet, we 
come upon a most delightful 
fountain boy. Over his head 


stretches the same aged box 





rf 


FROM THE EAST LAWN 


IS A VIEW OF WASHINGTON WITH THE 


hedgerow which was first seen 
from the driveway above, and 
on the bank behind him a be- 
coming background of many-col- 
ored dwarf evergreens runs the 
gamut of greens, from the blue of 
the prostrate juniper to the al- 
most-black of the Irish yew. A 
sparkling note of green-white is 
given by cascades of cerastium 
falling over a low retaining wall 
of brick covered with English ivy. 
The boy himself — a creation of 
an Italian artist — is delightful in 
his casual attitude as he leans 
against his fabulous, spouting 
dolphin. He is so gay, so charm- 
ing, in his rich setting, that it is 
hard to turn one’s back upon him. 

There is still a lower level of 
this garden which is devoted to 
children and their play and is 
reached by steps near the fruit 
tree mentioned above. Here, a 
long, shallow pool with goldfish 
and an iris border seems designed 
for paddling and sailing boats, and 
beyond it, by a picket fence, rises 
the peaked roof of a playhouse 
enclosed with its swing under a 
striped awning. On guard over 
the whole quaint, fairy-tale scene 
is a wooden soldier — as wooden 
a fellow as ever was painted. 
This is the latest development 
in modern ‘child culture,’ but — 
shades of the children of many 
generations bear witness! — Ever- 
may has always been a playground 
for childish games and fancies. It 
was in the middle of the rose beds 
of Evermay that the children of 
Prince David, brother of Queen 
Liliuokalani, planted grains of 
corn, which they had never seen 
grow in their own native Hawaii. 
Mrs. W. B. Orme, who had leased 
Evermay for the summer to these 





CAPITOL DOMINATING, AS SAINT PETERS DOMINATES THE VIEW OF 
ROME SEEN FROM ITS SURROUNDING HILLS 
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There is a distinct pleasure 
in discovering just the style of 
builders’ hardware that looks 
best on your door. Let Yale 
help you. 

You will find a wide variety 
in the Yale line, ranging from 
the extremely simple to the 
elaborately ornate. And after 
you have made your selection 
you will find that Yale has 
not only supplied you with a 
product that is pleasing tolook 
at, but one whose intrinsic, 
built-in quality will remain 
evident through long and 
continuous use. 


Choose! 


Send for booklet of attractive 
designs showing varied styles 
of Yale Locks and Hardware. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catherines, Ont. 
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MOSQUE PRAYER RUG 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Why We Reproduce Only Persian 
Rugs of Highest Quality 


®t value of a Persian rug may depend upon its 
antiquity—its color—its physical quality—its rarity 
of origin—its weave. 

Reproducing a rare rug authentically for you presents 
no greater problem to us than the weaving of a “Tapis 
Ordinaire’’, so, naturally, we concentrate our efforts on 
the Oriental rug of unusual value and charm. You have 
never seen an Oriental rug faithfully reproduced unless 
you have seen the Bengal-Oriental . . . . the wonder is 
that rugs so Oriental can be made anywhere but in the 
Orient. . 

Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color-plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
C) Living room, size CJ Dining room, size..... 
(J Bed room, size ee Re eee ee 
OO “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 





My dealer’s name is 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Dept. H. B. 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 
(Continued from page 85) 


island members of our great 
American family, reports that the 
rose beds agreed wonderfully with 
the corn! 

Even in our interest in the 
recent development by its present 
owners of the beautiful grounds 
of Evermay, we cannot forget its 
early history. There is a famous 
stone still standing near Mrs. 
Thomas Bradley’s house at the 
northeast corner of Montgom- 
ery and Stoddert Streets, now 
Twenty-eighth and Q Streets, 
which bears the inscription, ‘Be- 
ginning of Evermay 1792’; and 
this brings to mind the extraor- 
dinary Scotchman who built Ever- 
may, Samuel Davidson, red of 
head and fiery of disposition. 
At the time when Major Elliot 
determined to proceed with L’En- 
fant’s plan for laying out the city, 
Samuel Davidson’s réle was that 
of opposition to all change. In 
great indignation he writes to 
his brother John: ‘The darned 
fool is going to lay out a street 
from K Street north through my 
swamp and your woods to the site 
of your back door. Come home 
at once and stop him.’ 

In a_ scathing proclamation 
which appeared in the Jndepend- 
ent American of Georgetown in 
1810, Samuel Davidson warns off 
his property ‘all persons of 
whatsoever age, sex, color or 
standing in Society.... My 
man Edward,’ the proclamation 
goes on, ‘has my positive orders 
to protect the same from all 
trespass with the aid of the follow- 
ing implements, viz. a good cudgel, 
tomahawk, cutlass, gun and blun- 


derbuss with powder, shot and 
bullets, steel traps and _ grass 
snakes. . . . Therefore | beg and 
pray of all my neighbours to 
avoid Evermay as they would a 
dive of devils and rattlesnakes.’ 

The dangerous Edward, as a 
reward for his vigilance or a refuge 
when the activities of his enemies 
became too many for him, was 
allowed to occupy the little old 
brick overseer’s house which still 
stands below the level of the pave- 
ment on the south side of West 
Street, now P Street, east of 
Twenty-eighth Street. 

Finally, peace dawned between 
the embattled landowner and the 
forces of progress and he deeded 
to the City of Washington prop- 
erties which now are known as 
Lafayette and Farragut Squares, 
Dupont Circle, and probably 
MacPherson Square, as well as 
some properties near the White 
House. Those who complain that 
traffic is impeded by the gateway 
on Pennsylvania Avenue between 
the State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing and the White House will be 
interested to learn that it is 
retained because of a clause in 
Samuel Davidson’s will which 
provides that, if the gates be 
removed and public streets put 
through, his heirs shall receive the 
full value of the property. A 
drive, which at one time ran 
across Farragut Square and around 
Admiral Farragut’s statue, was 
sodded over when the Davidson 
heirs began to discuss their rights. 

The old fire-eater was laid to 
rest in that part of his property 
which is now Oak Hill Cemetery. 
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CoNCERNING THE Cost or CoNsTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 39) 


And, meantime, these years have 
constituted, and continue to con- 
stitute, an artistic interlude, a 
transition period, while the in- 
fluence of our radical structural 
changes takes time to make itself 
felt, while new architectural forms 
are in process of evolution —a 
period in which we seem prone to 
cling tenaciously to the detail and 
finish of the vanishing age, or even 
to revert to that of times cen- 
turies before our own. 

It is the main purpose of this 
study to show this same transi- 
tional state as the source of many 
of our building troubles to-day, 
and one of the chief difficulties 
with which we have to reckon in 
counting building costs. For we 


have noted, in considering the 
story of the window frame, that 
when we reach out of our own time 
and our own economic setting to 
copy the forms of another age, or 
whenever we blindly continue to 
hold to forms which our present 
industrial condition has outgrown, 
our building operation is bound to 
cost more than it needs — and, in 
many cases, more than it should. 
And it happens that there do con- 
tinue in use in this transitional 
period of ours many such architec- 
tural forms and building methods 
of bygone days — and there are 
still others only recently revived 
—which are now disproportion- 
ately expensive, just because they 
prove to be out of character with 
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CONCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 86) 


the means which we have to em- 
ploy to produce them. 

We have already considered the 
disproportionate cost of the small- 
paned window. And with this we 
may group many other features of 
similar nature. There are the 
rustic-edged clapboards of which 
we are so fond. There are roofs of 
random-sized slate, textured plas- 
ter surfaces, and incidental brick- 
and stonework introduced into 
stuccoed walls. 

The remarkable thing about all 
of these is this, that, while they 
constitute relatively expensive 
finishes to-day, they all came into 
being originally as palpable econ- 
omies, And | do not doubt that 
this fact had much to do with their 
being brought back again into use 
— probably in the effort to attain 
pleasing results at low cost. 

But that theirs is no longer a 
truly low cost —and why — it 
will not be difficult to demonstrate. 

Not that this article pretends to 
condemn the use of these pic- 
turesque finishes. That would be 
folly indeed. For beauty is hardly 
attained without extra expendi- 
ture of some sort — whether in- 
terest, or time, or money. And 
there is charm and beauty in all of 
these delightful old forms when 
they are sympathetically applied. 
The question of their cost is 
brought up only because this is 
an earnest effort to study costs 
thoroughly —and these serve as il- 
lustrations of at least one vital fact. 

But, comparatively speaking, 
these particular forms are only 
mild luxuries after all. There are 


still others which, although in 
more or less common use in times 
past, have become almost out of 
the question to-day, except in 
monumental work, so expensive 
have they become. There are the 
applied colonnades and arcades 
that adorned the buildings which 
followed the Chicago World’s 
Fair. There is the carved stone 
ornament of the Gothic revival. 
There are the wooden temple 
fronts of the Greek revival; or the 
elaborately wrought mantels and 
stairs of the larger Colonial house; 
or the paneling of the old English 
interior. 

The countless hours of skilled 
labor that go into the making of 
any of these render them now 
quite impracticable, and make 
them the real architectural ex- 
travagances of our time. It is 
when we try to reproduce such 
features that the cost of our con- 
struction mounts highest, and we 
become much discouraged about 
the future of building enterprise. 
It is the revival of such forms that 
works the greatest hardship in our 
transitional age. 

But fortunately we are not 
really dependent upon either these 
or the milder luxuries for our 
practical or esthetic results. We 
have other resources on which we 
may draw if we can but recognize 
what they are. So let us turn from 
these things that are economically 
impracticable and endeavor, in- 
stead, to find what things are now 
feasible of execution, and what 
may reasonably be done under the 
living conditions of to-day. 


Tue House or FULFILLMENT 
(Continued from page 40) 


things, that we are unable to pro- 
duce our own architecture. Such 
a course of study, in the hands of 
enlightened teachers, would show 
us that there is nothing but pes- 
simism and defeat in the philos- 
ophy of servile imitation. After 
just one year of serious study this 
student would banish forever any 
dreams he might have cherished 
of a house in Colonial, Georgian, 
or any other period. Nor would 
he yield to any specious argu- 
ments to which he might have to 
listen when talking to a pedantic 
architect of the old school. True, 
there are more reasons for per- 
petuating our American Colonial 
architecture than can be brought 
forward in behalf of any other 
style. The old Colonial homes 


were nearly all lovely, conceived 
in the desire to bring Mother 
England across the water, and 
to have her strike roots that would 
blossom and bear fruit in tranquil 
continuity of the beloved past. 
But aside from their pictorial 
charm the Colonial homes are 
no longer appropriate. The tie 
with England was broken, not 
merely by the political rupture 
that occurred in 1776, but also 
by a thousand factors that forced 
the two countries apart. Some 
of us, whose ancestors are English, 
still retain a sentimental 


may 
attachment and reach ‘hands 
across the sea.’ But most of us 


have other forbears, other, far 
different traditions. Without ref- 
erence to the past, present-day 
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Like You 
They Were 
Building a House 





] bei bape from their friends advising 
them to do this and that, were plenti- 
ful. Particularly interesting were the ex- 
periences of some eight or so about their 
heating. 

Katharine MacDowell and Husband 
Ned, soon saw that here was a subject 
that was not a matter of mere personal 
taste, as were so many other things about 
the house. 


Carefully they considered every angle as 
told in the various friendly letters. 

Then they bought a certain boiler and had 
it piped to a certain heating system. 


It has now been in use two winters. 
Just why they are so thoroughly satisfied 
is told in a booklet called “Letters To and 
Fro.” 
It contains all the letters from the 
friends mentioned, and one final one 
written by Husband Ned, thanking them, 
but saying “no thank you.” 
Whether you are remodeling or 
building new, send for the book- 
let. It covers so much more than 
simply the beating side of a home 


Send me your booklet on heating called 
“Letters To and Fro.” 
(Please Print Name and Address) 


Name 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Canadian Offices: 
Harbor Comm. Bldg., Toronto, 1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 
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iid Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
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Throu gh 
The Years 


F the axiom is correct that “only the good endures”, 
I time—more than anything else—is the test of real , 
worth. During the 28 years they have been serving 
in American homes, “Wear-Ever” utensils have made 


friends by the millions. 
The reason is plain— 


«¢ Wear - Ever” 
cooks. 


utensils help make good cooks better 


The metal in “Wear-Ever” utensils—remarkable for 
its heat conductivity—quickly distributes the heat to all 
parts of the utensil, insuring uniform cooking and 
better tasting food. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils reduce fuel bills. Because they 
take the heat quickly and hold it, only a low flame is 
necessary once the pan is thoroughly heated. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils give lasting service and com- 
plete satisfaction. Pure sheet metal is subjected to 
tons and tons of pressure which makes it extremely 
hard, dense and non-porous. 


In addition to serving in countless homes, “ Wear- 
Ever” utensils are the preferred equipment in leading 
hotels, hospitals and sanitariums. 


The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., New Kensington, Pa. 
‘Branch Offices in ‘Principal Cities 


In Canada, The Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Wear-Ever’ 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
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Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
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(Continued from page 87) 


conditions demand a different 
type of home. We do not wear 
powdered wigs with queue, ruffled 
stock, flowered waistcoat, knee 
breeches, silver-buckled shoon. 
Nor do we exchange silver snuff- 
boxes, fight duels, offer civilities 
on the high dignified plane of a 
century and a half ago. We can 
read Hergesheimer with delight 
and imagine how pleasant to have 
lived at Balisand. We can visit 
the old houses of Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Carolina, and re-create 
the past in our fancy. But we 
find ourselves, if our fancy be 
formed on truth, imagining con- 
ditions, manners, habits, thoughts, 
that are gone never to return. 
Our modern lives fit into such a 
background much as does Hamlet 
in modern dress — an interesting 
stunt, but not a satisfying and 
enduring scheme of living. Our 
best argument for any historic 
style or period will be simply that 
we like it. Very well, but what 
will our choice mean as our own 
self-expression? Is there not grave 
cause for reasoning that we have 
lost faith in the ancient power of 
self-renewal which the art of ar- 
chitecture has always possessed? 
Fearful lest our own age be in- 
capable of producing its own art, 
we are refusing to contribute our 
share toward what we, as potential 
sources of power, owe to our own 
day and generation. 

He who would build ought to 
know enough about architecture 
to have acquired at least a rudi- 
mentary philosophy of architec- 
ture. He should know something 
about what an architect should 
be. He has, then, a measuring rod 
of sorts which he may use upon 
his architect acquaintances. If 
client and architect are harmoni- 
ous in their mental outlook upon 
architecture, it follows that their 
collaboration will be pleasant, 
whether or not the final result is a 
success. It is not disloyal to the 
profession to say that to find an 
architect who possesses an under- 
standing and sympathetic mind is 
not easy. In a commercial age 
like ours most men are ‘out for 
the money.’ The _ professional 
point of view is relatively rare. 
Only a minority of those prac- 
tising any one of the ‘learned 
professions’ really love their cho- 
sen calling. An enlightened citi- 
zen, who has taken a course of 
study such as | have hinted at, 
will not select an architect for 
merely business reasons. He will 
not consider the man who is so 
busy that everything he does must 
be worked out by hired assistants. 
He will not think twice about 


employing the architect whose 
work is merely reminiscent. He 
will avoid the ‘glad hander’ who, 
because he belongs to the same 
church or fraternity, thinks he 
ought- to have the business. He 
will also pass by the temperamen- 
tal poseur who cares not a whit 
for the financial limitations of 
his client, who seeks only to 
produce an effect at the client’s 
expense. The enlightened citizen 
will seek for an architect who is 
also a real man. One who has 
had enough experience so that 
he has an understanding mind, 
who can enter into the client's 
problem with intelligent sym- 
pathy. One who not only knows 
architecture, but also loves it. 
One who realizes that true and 
abiding beauty has a basis of 
usefulness, who believes with 
Louis Sullivan*that ‘form follows 
function.’ One who has so thor- 
oughly studied the architecture 
of the past that he has freed 
himself from servile imitation. 
One who is not striving to be 
original, but who is_ sincerely 
working for an honest and beauti- 
ful solution for each personal and 
definite problem. One who not 
only makes fine drawings, but 
who produces well-built and beau- 
tiful buildings. One who will not 
deceive as to the probable cost 
of the house. One who will be 
patient and painstaking in the 
preliminary study of the client’s 
needs and desires. A problem 
which carries a challenge for an 
intimate, personal solution must 
first be completely stated. It is 
fully as important to work out the 
terms of the problem as to arrive 
at the correct solution. The latter 
can hardly be done without the 
former. Here is where most of 
the collaboration between archi- 
tect and client should take place. 
The client should give the archi- 
tect the utmost confidence. Tell 
him frankly all about what you 
want to do, how much money 
you can afford to invest, and so 
forth. Get the financial details 
out of the way and disposed of. 
It may be that the architect will 
be obliged to tell you that you 
cannot build the sort of house 
you hope for within the amount 
you have mentioned. If he is the 
right sort of architect he will be 
frank. You may decide to wait a 
year or so, and, speaking general- 
ly, it is better to wait until you 
can realize the house of your 
dreams than to build a_ house 
that is too small, or that lacks 


those qualities which will make 
it a permanent joy. You will 
surely be disappointed if you 
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Tue House or FULFILLMENT 
(Continued from page 88) 


indulge in makeshifts, and the 
disappointment will not lessen as 
time goes on. Avoid the error 
which some people make when, 
disappointed by some such candid 
statement as has been suggested, 
they keep on talking to other 
architects until they find one who 
is so anxious to be agreeable that 
he tells them what they hope to 
hear. He promises everything 
and, of course, fails in his per- 
formance. The client has to pay 
for the house and perhaps is 
seriously damaged financially by 
an extravagant drain upon his 
resources 

If, however, the monetary con- 
siderations prove no obstacle, the 
client may proceed with what is 
much more interesting and pleas- 
ant —the story of himself, his 
likes and dislikes, his mode of 
life, his hobbies, recreations, fads, 
his secret aspirations and am- 
bitions, his favorite colors, the 
buildings he admires, everything. 
Nothing is too unimportant to 
enter upon the list. If the client 
is wise he will bring his wife and 
trust to her to lay before the 
architect the personal items which 
count. The architect will be told 
how many there are in the family 
and enough of the characteristics 
of each to help him to form a 
vivid mental picture. He is not 
going to design merely a house. 
It is to be a home in which all 
these lives, personalities, shall 
live, intermingle, unfold. There 
should be not one but many 
conversations. The architect 
should go with the client to view 
the building site. Better still if 
the location be yet unpurchased, 
and the architect be asked to 
help select a suitable place. 
Some clients hesitate a long time 
before they talk to an architect at 
all. They seem to think that they 
must have their ideas in quite 
definite form, must make a sketch 
of their own before they see the 
architect. Such people are those 
who, after the house is built, tell 
admiring friends: ‘Yes, | really 
designed the house, but | had 
Mr. So and So draw it out and 
make the blueprints.’ There are 
also clients who are diffident and 
there are clients who, sad to say 
it, are ‘dumb.’ Every architect is 
familiar with the saying: ‘] know 
what I like, but I can’t describe 
it.’ Some clients seem to think 
that an architect is a mind reader 
and is a failure as an architect 
if he cannot guess at personal 
foibles that have never been 
mentioned. 

When the architect is in posses- 
sion of all the data he will study 


them, arrange them in his mind, 
as the terms and conditions of 
the problem to be solved. His 
solution will be anything from 
a crude, bungling, commonplace 
sketch to a work of genius, ac- 
cording to his ability and gifts 
as an architect. There are, here 
and there, exceptional people of 
brilliant minds and definite no- 
tions who cannot work with an 
architect similarly gifted. Their 
personalities and ideas clash. 
Some very successful houses have 
been designed by such people with 
the aid of a modest unambitious 
architect who is willing to serve 
as a mere draftsman in working 
out the ideas of his gifted clients. 
But the normal relation is oth- 
erwise. The architect, if he is 
worthy, will dominate. He will 
have acquainted himself with all 
the conditions of the problem and 
with the deft touch of a master 
will dispose his solution. Not 
only will his design be in ac- 
cordance with what the client 
wants, but, if he is a genius, he 
will suggest what the client 
ought to want. He will help the 
client to eliminate unnecessary 
complications in the domestic 
arrangements, he will simplify, 
coérdinate, build up a beautiful 
plan. The plan comes first. It 
is fatal to show the architect a 
picture and say: ‘I want a house 
like that.’ Remember that the 
picture house has a plan which 
belongs to it and which may not 
be your plan at all. The house 
expressive of the individual, in 
a positive and a right sense, is 
always a house which is developed 
naturally and logically from a 
well-studied plan. The other pro- 
cedure results in an expression of 
wilfulness, a perverse common- 
place — or perhaps an affront to 
the good taste of the neighbors. 
The architect will suggest some 
things that may need to be 
thought about by the client. 
After all the house is to be in- 
dividual and expressive of a per- 
sonality, or a group of them, and 
it is not enough to have it express 
the architect, with his perhaps 
impersonal skill. The client must 
be there too. He must work with 
the architect and continue to 
give his assistance, counsel, and 
criticism all through the long 
and patient relationship which 
finally achieves the completed 
house. The client names the 
conditions. The architect solves 
the problem. The ideal solution 
is one in which both architect 
and client agree. Such agreement, 
if sincere and whole-hearted, puts 
the client into the design. It is 
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It’s really 
amazingly simple 


HIS simplified General Electric Refrigerator 

works automatically, economically. It needs 
no attention—not even oiling. Inside the her- 
metically sealed casing there is a permanent 
supply of oil. 











The all-in-one icing unit is merely lowered into 
the top of the specially designed cabinet. There 
is no assembling, no plumbing to be done. 
There are no pipes, drains, fans or belts. The 
unit is intact. It just has to be plugged into 
any electric outlet. Instantly it starts. 


And quietly, economically, it gives you scientific 
refrigeration. Cuts down your marketing prob- | 
lems, your cooking tasks. It was for this that 
the skilled engineers of General Electric worked 
—over a period of fifteen years—worked to pro- 
duce the simplest of all refrigerators. 


You will want to know more about this new- 
day refrigerator. You will want to see the vari- 
ous models. Write us today for booklet 1-K 
which is interesting and completely descriptive. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Reproduction of an Antique Franklin Stove of unusually handsome 


design, with doors. 


Can be used for burning either wood or coal. 


Illustrations of other designs upon request 


ANDIRONS, GRATES, FIRETOOLS, Etc. 
119 East 57th Street New York 
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Do You Know the Distinguishing 
Difference in Period Furnishing? 


In your own home or in the homes of 
vour friends can you discuss with pro- 
tound authority pieces of furniture 
and if they are in harmony with their 
surroundings? To be informed of the 
nspiration which guided Chippen- 


Tue Arts & 
knowledge of the fun 


dale, Hepplewhite,Sheratonand Dun- 
can Phyfe and other craftsmen with 
their distinctive creations. To know 
Georgian, Queen Anne, Gothic and 
the periods of the great designers is a 
social necessity in these modern days. 


—— Home Stupy Course will give you an expert 
amental principles and facts of this profession and 


art in return for a few minutes study a day, at home, at your own conven- 
tence. The course has received the official Certificate of Approval of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 


and this knowledge will be yours. 
Ir will save you expense in furnish- 
ing your own home and you will be 
possessed with a knowledge which, 
f you wish to put it to practical 
ase, will qualify you in the lucra- 
tive and fascinating profession of an 
Interior Decorator 

Tue Arts & Decoration Home 
Stupy Course is completely cov- 
ered in twenty-four delightful les- 
sons. One lesson every two weeks. 
Half an hour each day, devoted to 
thoughtful and interesting study is 
all that is required. This course is 
sponsored and directed by Arts &% 


Decoration MaGazine — the recog- 
nized leader in the field of building 
and furnishing beautiful homes. It 
is the most authoritative course in 
this field. 

An opportunity such as this calls 
for your immediate action, and if 
you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, we shall mail you at once our 
beautiful free booklet, fully illustrat- 
ed, describing the means by which 
you can obtain practical, technical 
and artistic knowledge that you wil! 
never regret possessing. Write for the 
booklet now, while the desire to do 
so is fresh in your mind. 


Address ARTS & DECORATION Home Study Course 


v0 


Department 87 


78 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Tue House or FULFILLMENT 
(Continued from page 89) 


the proof that the architect has 
correctly and sympathetically in- 
terpreted his client. Matters of 
mere detail are relatively unim- 
portant. They are always to be 
subordinated to the interest of a 
harmonious whole. The house 
with features was a nightmare. 
We know of some houses so 
bedecked with turrets and pin- 
nacles, so besprent with art glass 
and other trophies of the builders’ 
ingenuity, that they are merely 
expensive memorials to weak and 
restless minds. Not so the home 
which is designed to form a sweet 
and natural background for those 
who will dwell in it, and which 
also seems to grow organically 
out of its setting. We have visited 
a home whose rather austere 
street frontage gave scarcely a 
hint of the delight within. We 
entered and the rooms unfolded 
upon a simple axis with a quiet 
but very impressive climax of 
lovely garden and lake revealed 
through graceful windows, — in- 
terestingly grouped. The outdoor 
setting made pictures, and decora- 
tions seem superfluous. Just a 
focal point accented here and 
there. The rest was tranquil, 
subordinate, suggestive of mental 
poise and great peace. In that 
house no great outlay was made. 
The permanently fine effect was 
due to the judicious use of the 
permanently fine things which 
the splendid location afforded. 

Disappointment is often felt 
by clients who have spent months 
clipping attractive photographs 
from magazines — fireplaces, 
stairways, windows, bays, alcoves, 
breakfast nooks. Often the selec- 
tion made shows very good taste 
and keen appreciation, but rare- 
ly do all the different pictures 
belong together. An architect’s 
powers of diplomacy are severely 
taxed when he is obliged to 
explain that these different stud- 
ies may only be used in a sub- 
jective way. He cannot fit them 
all together and make a house 
that is organically composed. 
He may be able to use them as 
hints of what is going on in the 
client’s mind. He may be able 
to detect just what in each picture 
constitutes the charm which has 
appealed to the client. It is 
usually some quality that Is 
more or less independent of detail 
and which may be infused into 
a different treatment which will 
really be appropriate. 

The final result, at its happiest, 
will probably be a compromise. 
It will not express the client with 
‘dull fidelity.’ [It will not flatter 


him, except as the suggestion of 
his best qualities may pleasantly 
exaggerate his character. It will 
be designed not to offend the 
neighbors nor primarily to please 
them. It will make happy those 
who will live in the house. In 
times of stress it will function 
quietly without distraction, but 
it will always be there, ready for 
the moments of ennui, to offer 
fresh interest by some new beauty 

The home which truly  satis- 
fies, and which expresses its 
possessor in the best senses, is 
one whose charm grows. with 
the vears. Age but adds to its 
beauty. It does not belong in the 
crowded arena of transitory noise 
and confusion in which most of 
us have to work for a_ living. 
It is a place of refuge from the 
shallow vanity of merely fashion- 
able existence. “It is never out of 
stvle, because it is conceived at 
the root of all real style, in 
harmony with the eternal laws of 
beauty. 

Elmer Grey has said: ‘The 
nature of an architectural style 
is closely akin to the nature of the 
personal style of an individual. 
In the case of the individual it is, 
of course, the result of his con- 
tinued endeavors to improve his 
character. In doing so he does not 
ape someone else, neither does he 
discard the example of heroic 
tvpes that have lived before him, 
or who are living in his own time. 
He attempts to discover the laws 
which ruled or rule such lives and 
endeavors to follow similar laws 
in arranging his own conduct. 
In much the same wavy is style in 
architecture evolved. We are not 
to copy past styles, neither are 
we to consider them useless as 
modern sources of inspiration. 
We are to try to discover the 
laws which governed their success, 
to discern how those laws should be 
modified to suit existing condi- 
tions, and then to apply them in 
the solution of our own problems. 
The result will be a beauty, the 
exact nature of which we may not 
be able to define, but, like the 
quality in a man of which he is 
unconscious, but which others 
feel to be his personal atmosphere 
or style, it will be all the more 
vital and all the more precious 
because defying analysis.’ 

What we are seeking in our 
house of fulfillment is no particu- 
lar style, but that character 
which we instinctively call style, 
with no thought of a modifying 
prefix. Style in a house is truly 
like character in a man. It may 
be achieved. 
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A House or HistoricAL MEMORIES 
(Continued from page 47) 





LOOKING FROM THI 
LIBRARY. 


them for approval before begin- 
ning their work. Making collec- 
tions of these miniature pieces 
has become very popular of late. 
One of the most ardent collectors 
is Queen Mary, whose Doll House 
is well known. 

This top floor is a portion of the 
earliest wing. Exactly when the 
other parts were added is not 
known, but the windows in the 
long gallery are the original Tudor 
openings. Probably thev were un- 
glazed at first and their spaces 
closed in at night with thick 
oaken shutters. 

The original house was_half- 
timbered. All the brickwork on 
the front and elsewhere was added 
later. Obviously, many of the 
windows have been changed. But 
the interior is probably very much 
the same as it was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, with the excep- 
tion of certain slight alterations. 

Luckily its essentially English 
character has been faithfully pie- 
served, because the present own- 
ers are people who have been 


DRAWING-ROOM TO THI 
OVER THE CHAIR HANGS A PORTRAIT 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AS A CHILD 


sensitive to the moods and tem- 
perament of this unique old home. 
They have responded to all its 
requirements in the matter of 
restoration with rare knowledge 
and taste. Above all, they have 
intensified its Old World flavor by 
extreme skill in the selection of the 
furnishings and ornaments. All of 
these are as thoroughly English as 
the structure itself. There is no 
polyglot assemblage of antiques 
from the four quarters of the globe. 
Not even a slightly discordant 
note in the juxtaposition of tones 
and textures. 

All the rooms are furnished in 
old oak. Each piece is not only 
harmonious in itself but in its rela- 
tion to its setting. There are no 
mahogany, satinwood, or ebony 
intruders. And nothing quite 
equals the age-darkened surfaces 
of old oak to create a thoroughly 
English atmosphere. Its massive- 
ness, its durability, its richness of 
tone and subdued coloring, seem 
truly expressive of the rugged in- 
dividuality of the race. 





THE LONG GALLERY WITH ITS INTERESTING TRUSSES 
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Good Buildings 
Good Hardware 
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EARLY ENGLISH HARDWARE 


F your home is to be a bit of Old England transplanted, 
give it that essential touch—the touch of staunch and 
sturdy Early English hardware made by Corbin. 
Handles and hinges, knobs and knockers, locks and latches— 
all reproductions of old originals. Complete hardware equip- 
ment—architecturally correct—the right and needed item for 
every door, every window, every cupboard, every shutter. 
All authentic. All rust-proof. All Good Hardware—Corbin. 
Early English is but one of many charming Corbin designs. 
Graceful hardware for Georgian homes. Designs in the Colonial, 
Spanish and French traditions. In fact, whatever the hardware 
need, whatever the period, both can be met with good designs 


in Good Hardware—Corbin. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


— English SINCE 1849 

peer ieb aig ass NEW BRITAIN 
described in “om AK $22 CONNECTICUT 

A request to Department B-1, The American Hardware Corp 


P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Las 
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New York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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—on All Regular Merchandise 


Take advantage of this annual McGibbon event 
to effect decided savings on purchases of 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
LACE CURTAINS DRAPERIES 
FURNITURE BEDS and BEDDING 
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If you cannot come in person, write Dept. H for illustrated folder, 


McGibbon 


3 West 37th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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( A Fascinating New Way 


To Make Money 
Through The Arts. 











| free of extra cost 


Our amazing new plan tells how you can get 
every one of the beautiful gift-wares illus- 
trated here with all instructions for decorat- 
ing. Mail coupon for Free Book and Offer. 


W Here's a wonderful way to get 
ant Some it. Our beautifully illustrated 
Money? 


book tells how. It tells all about 

our new methods of art deco- 
ration art treatment, and how anybody can learn 
without previous experience. It tells how you can 
; get the full assortment of giftwares and objects 
d'art shown on this page without one cent of 
extra cost, how we start you with this assortment 
and set you up in business. Contains page after 
page of color illustrations of what you can make 
and sell. You can make good money and this book is 


FREE Our system is amazingly easy to learn 

and the profits are larger than in any 
other businesses. You can produce beautiful ob- 
jects almost from the start. Best of all you don't 
have to know how to draw for we show you the 
famous “*3-Step Method". Begin making money 
now! All supplies are sent by us with instructions 
ind many have made from $10 to $25 a week 
Many society women do this work for their own 
amusement. But either way pleasure or profit 
— it’s the most delightful home work you can 
imagine. Don't miss this opportunity to get all 
these giftwares free of extra charge. Send now 
for your copy of this valuable book. It’s Free 
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THE QUEEN'S BEDROOM SHOWING THE ORIGINAL 
CEILING 


So worthily does this old home 
perpetuate its own interesting 
past, that the author of an article 
about it, entitled ‘An Historic 
Tudor House,’ was impelled to 
write of it as follows: ‘Whatever 
the disputations of history, of one 
thing we may rest assured, that in 
The Old House we have the Eng- 


lishman’s home of our Tudor for- 
bears. It was the Englishman’s 
home as Shakespeare and Raleigh 
knew it and Drake and the lords of 
the high seas. It was out of sucha 
home as this that was created and 
shaped the mighty destiny of 
America by the adventurous old 
sea dogs who were bred therein.’ 
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Tue Reapy-Buitt House 
(Continued from page 51) 


ceilings, yawning openings, their 
terrible mantels, their comical 
grille work, their incredible in- 
laid and veneered ingenuities — 
these are on the market, too, 
a few of them in every city. 
Some of them become boarding 
houses, some are transformed into 
‘duplexes’ or ‘triplexes.’ Others 
stand solemnly vacant waiting for 
some promoter of apartment 
buildings to come along and tear 
them down. 

It is fundamental, or nearly so, 
for a man and woman, married 
and normally bringing children 
into the world, to desire a home — 
their own home. Nearly every 
such pair of humans desires to 
build a home. To buy a home is 
perhaps a temporary makeshift, a 
stop-gap. They have heard that it 
is cheaper to buy than to build, 
and so it is, maybe — with reser- 
vations. Their idea of such a home 
is governed mainly by the price 
which they can afford to pay, and 
so they wander about looking at 
places which have For Sale signs 
displayed, talking to real-estaters, 
reading newspaper advertise- 
ments. As a rule they overlook a 
first step which ought to be an 
obvious one. They do not employ 
an architect or a builder to inspect 
their prospective purchase and 
tell them honestly concerning its 
value. Architects and builders are 








interested in producing new build- 
ings. They do not care much 
about appraising old ones. But in 
the natural fitness of things they 
are the ones who know how to do 
that thing and they are the ones 
who should do it. As a matter of 
fact, when called upon, they do it. 

There are many things visible 
in the house as it stands upon its 
foundation concerning which the 
layman may inform himself. He 
should be interested enough in 
what may be his own property to 
know something about its good 
and bad points. It is interesting 
and amusing to observe that the 
average 100 per cent American 
thinks he knows quite a lot about 
building, and yet there is no 
amusement in the sad fact that 
the said average American is 
usually mistaken. A first con- 
sideration is, of course, location. 
Is the property in line with prob- 
able future development, or has 
the neighborhood passed its best 
and most prosperous time? Is it 
readily accessible, near a car line, 
or, if one owns a motor, is the 
place equipped with a garage? If 
not, is there a public garage or 
vacant private garage near by 
which may be rented? Is the 
house near church and _ school’ 
What are the arrangements for 
garbage disposal? Have the 
necessary improvements, sewer. 
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THe Reapy-Buitt House 
(Continued from page 92) 


water, gas, electricity, paving, been 
made? Was the property ever 
surveyed and permanently 
marked at the corners so that 
there is no doubt about its metes 
and bounds? Is the lot graded for 
proper drainage? Are there zon- 
ing restrictions? Even in these 
days of modern unsociability, some 
little inquiry about the neighbors 
might not be amiss. One does not 
care to live in a_ neighborhood 
where the melting pot is bubbling 
too merrily, nor does one hanker 
to live near people who prize 
personal liberty at the price of an 
occasional visit from the police. 

Enough has been said about ap- 
pearances. It is silly to buy a 
house solely because its looks ap- 
peal to one, and it is also silly to 
buy an ugly house unless, per- 
haps, it is the only house in the 
village which is for sale. It is un- 
wise, also, to dismiss too abruptly 
a house which has interesting 
possibilities. Perhaps its unsight- 
liness is just a matter of disrepair, 
the wrong color of the paint, lack 
of tasteful planting. A change in 
the porch, maybe, or the elimina- 
tion of an odious ‘art glass’ or 
‘cottage’ window may make all 
the difference in the world. The 
arrangement of the house, its lay- 
out, its plan, is of the greatest im- 
portance. Can the place be lived 
in comfortably and conveniently? 
The prospective purchaser should 
carefully visualize his family in 
that house, determine the oc- 
cupancy and use of each room, 
decide mentally the arrangement 
of at least the principal articles of 
furniture. Do not we all remem- 
ber the Peterkins, and how, when 
they moved, the piano had to be 
placed at the window and played 
by Elizabeth Eliza through the 
window from the porch? 

If the house has satisfied the 
foregoing requirements, the next 
question to be determined is how 
well or ill it has been constructed. 
To some minds this question 
would come first, especially to 
those technically trained in build- 
ing. But the average layman may 
be conceived as naturally leaving 
the thing he knows least about to 
the last. Here is where his trained 
friend, the architect or the builder, 
may help him, and should do so at 
a very nominal fee. There are 
various things which appear to 
the eye as one stands looking at 
the house. Its general lines may 
be straight, trim, and square with 
the world, or wobbly, uncertain, 
and apologetic. The ridgepole 
may have a Sag in it, indicating 
some defect in the framing. It 
may be that the rafters are too 


light, or too far apart, or perhaps 
insufficiently braced and spiked. 
Or something still more radically 
wrong may be the cause. One end 
of the gutter may be hanging 
down and the down spouts, on 
closer inspection, may shows signs 
of rust, may even have holes cor- 
roded through the metal. The 
roofing may or may not look even 
and neat. There may be places 
where slate or shingles are missing. 
The shingles may look old and be 
somewhat curled up at the edges. 
Anyone can see at a_ glance 
whether or not the house needs 
painting, but it takes a more care- 
ful investigation to determine 
whether or not the outside mill- 
work, casings, sashes, window 
sills, porch columns, and so forth, 
may be rotted underneath the 
ancient paint. And lest anyone 
think this a remote possibility let 
us say that we have known poorly 
seasoned or wet millwork to rot 
under the paint in less than two 
vears. 

In the average house the 
masonry work is visible from the 
grade line to the sill at the first 
floor and in the chimneys above 
the roof. Any layman can observe 
whether or not this masonry is 
cracked. He can test the mortar 
with a key or stout knife blade and 
see whether or not it is hard and 
firm or easily scraped out in a fine 
powder. He can see if the joints in 
the chimney are washed out and 
if any bricks have fallen. He can- 
not, however, readily ascertain if 
the chimney is free from inner 
cracks, if its walls are thick 
enough, if it has a fire-clay or tile 
flue lining. From motives of per- 
sonal safety such inspection ought 
to be made by a competent brick 
mason. / 

Che prospective buyer may and 
should go into the basement. 
Here he may note the character of 
the walls and inner supports. If 
the floor joists rest on wooden 
girders and posts, let him observe 
carefully any indication of sagging 
or letting down. Such posts are 
subject to decay at the bottom, 
and he may stick his jackknife 
into the timber and note whether 
its fibrous resistance indicates 
sound wood, or whether it admits 
the blade freely into a spongy 
cork-like substance. The same 
test should be applied to the ends 
of the floor joists and the sills 
where they rest on the walls, if 
they are exposed, and thev usually 
are. Here also let him notice if 
nogging has been provided be- 
tween the joists in the space from 
the sill to the under side of the 
floor boards. Custom varies in 
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When Wm. Penn 
chose hardware for his 
famous urban home 


WILLIAM PENN’S town house is preserved in 
Philadelphia. We find that this Quaker, among 
other vanities (such as shoe buckles, periwigs, and 
an overmantel on the chimney piece), used brass 
hardware on his front door. 


The doorway above is illustrated with solid brass 
hardware designed in the urban Colonial spirit by 
Sargent & Company. In all, there are twenty- 
seven different standard Sargent designs of solid 
brass or bronze hardware for Colonial houses, that 
give one a pleasing variety of choice. 


We will be glad to send on request the complete 
list of Sargent designs for all types of architecture, 
in our book, “Hardware for Utility and Ornamen- 
tation.” Let your architect help you choose pieces 
for your home. Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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MISS 
DOROTHY KNAPP 
acclaimed the world’s 
most beautiful woman 
-who uses the “Health 
Builder” daily. m 
her home. 


THE 





IN FIFTEEN 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy! You 
can now exercise and massage your whole 
body in this surprisingly simple new way 
right in your own home — without any 
effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health’ 
Builder give a combined massage-vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids di- 
gestion and elimination, strengthens muscle 
“tone” and improves the functions of the 
internal organs. 

Over 50,000 men and women of all ages 


have used the “Health Builder” for health improvement upon the 
recommendation of their physicians! Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions, athletic clubs, gynmasiums, ocean 
liners and by numerous physicians in their practice. 

Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day”—a valuable 
Free Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in operation 
—with complete series of home exercises. 
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FREE—a collection 
of screening sugges- 
Zons. 





orders will not be caught and delayed 
in the “Spring rush.” 
be ample time to doan accurate, neat 
and attractive job. 

Our members are recognized experts, 
having built screens twenty to thirty- 
five years. They know how to make 
screens that are artistic as well as prac- 
tical and durable. Send today for the 
name and address of the nearest Asso- 
ciation member and we'll also mail you 
our free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Fine 
Art of Screening the Modern Home. 


When 
Should I 
Order 


Screens ?”’ 


ORESIGHTED 
peopleare answer- 
ing the question by 
ordering now. Their 


And there will 


” 





Screening the Modern Home.’ 


City 





THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Yes, I want to know about correct screening, so send me your booklet, ‘“‘The Fine Art of 
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Tue Reapy-Buitt House 
(Continued from page 93) 


these matters in different parts of 
the country, but in northern 
latitudes it is very important that 
this space should be protected 
against the cold air which in win- 
ter will attempt to force its way 
under the floor. The size of the 
joists also should be noted and 
whether or not they have been 
bridged. For average spans of 
twelve to fourteen feet nothing 
smaller than 2 x 10’s should be 
used. These timbers are still 
called by the description of what 
used to be their actual size, 
though they now are only about 
13” x 93” in width and depth. 
If the house gives evidence of hav- 
ing been ‘skinned’ in very simple 
but important matters — the use 
of undersized floor joists, sagging 
girders, posts less than 6” x 0”, 
and so forth—one mav fairly 
judge that the things which are 
concealed have also been skimped 
and the house is not a good house. 
Here in the basement the foun- 
dation walls of the house mav be 
carefully examined. They may be 
plastered, but in the average 
house the basement is most fre- 
quently left unfinished. If ma- 
sonry walls are plastered they may 
also have been furred. In the 
older houses furring on masonry 
was always used, and usually con- 
sisted of wooden strips fastened 
to the walls in vertical rows upon 
which were nailed the laths. The 
presence of furring can be readily 
detected by rapping on the plas- 
tered surface. If the sound is 
hollow and drum-like the presence 
of an air space, and therefore some 
form of furring, is indicated. 
Plaster directly applied to ma- 
sonry does not give, when tapped, 
a sound materially different from 
solid masonry itself. Plaster on 
furring will conceal many defects 
in the walls, but the worst cases of 
cracked and leaky walls will show 
in some injury to or defacement 
of the plastered surface. If the 
surface of the wall itself is exposed 
the character of the masonry may 
be readily inspected and deter- 
mined. In some parts of the coun- 
try, houses are built with a 
‘bench’ foundation. The outer 
walls extend below grade only 
about two feet and the cellar is 
further excavated from a point 
about three feet inside the walls. 
The bench or bank of earth 
bricked up or cemented. This is 
not good construction, although 
the troubles which might be ex- 
pected do not occur as frequently 
as theory would indicate they 
should. Local customs in building 
are usually based on a knowledge 
of local conditions gained by 


actual experience, and, as a rule, 
when all the conditions are known, 
may be followed without serious 
danger. Great care should be 
exercised in seeing to it that a 
basement is not damp. In a dry 
season the prospective purchaser 
should endeavor to hold off closing 
his transaction until a heavy rain 
shall have shown what it will do. 
In some old houses inside cisterns 
or cesspools are still found. These 
should be avoided as a pestilence. 

While in the basement, the heat- 
ing plant, laundry equipment, and 
so forth, should be carefully 
looked over and_ inventoried. 
Some one who is familiar with 
such things should be hired to go 
over all of this apparatus so that 
the purchaser may know just what 
it is and in what condition. There 
may be soft water in the house, 
and if so, the matter of the pump 
needs investigation. Some so- 
called automatic pumps are very 
distressing in their operation, 
especially if they have not been 
kept in repair. A long treatise 
might be written about the in- 
teresting things to be found in a 
basement, but the present purpose 
is served by the mention of only a 
few. If the heating apparatus is 
very old it should be viewed with 
suspicion. The average life of a 
furnace or heating boiler is only 
about fifteen years, though with 
care they will last much longer. 
The evidences of lack of care are 
first of all the presence of rust and 
dirt, ashes under the grates, heavy 
deposits of soot behind the clean- 
out doors, and so forth. In a new 
house the main considerations 
will be the names of the manufac- 
turer and the man who installed 
the apparatus. Even when these 
are well known and _ standard, 
occasional mistakes occur. The 
furnace may be too small and its 
use mean continuous firing and 
inconvenience, or if too large, an 
extravagant fuel bill is certain to 
result. Oil burners should be 
avoided unless of the very best 
makes, properly installed and 
tested. 

Sanitary plumbing is dear to 
the American heart and nowa- 
days, when every city has a 
plumbing inspector, there is not 
much danger from sewer gas, and 
so forth, in a ready-built house. In 
some additions, however, there is 
apt to be trouble from lack of an 
adequate system of drainage. 
Sewers may be too small, may 
lack proper fall, and in times of 
heavy rain may back up and cause 
great damage. A stranger in a 
community should carefully in- 
vestigate the local history of the 
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- THe Reapy-Buitt House 
(Continued from page 94) 


district which tempts him, and the 
lesson of this present year of al- 
most nation-wide floods and storms 
should place him on his guard 
against tracts which even in re- 
mote times have been subject to 
such disaster. 

Passing through the upper re- 
gions of the house one may note 
appearances only. The inexperi- 
enced buyer is at a disadvantage, 
for in a new house everything is 
swept, garnished, and shining with 
new paint and wax. One may 
observe whether or not there are 
bad cracks in the plaster, and per- 
haps in the attic one may be able 
to see the plastering of the second- 
story ceiling and to note whether 
or not the plaster has a good key. 
Plaster should be forced well be- 
tween the lath so that it spreads 
out slightly behind or on top of 
the lath. This enlargement or 
continuous ridge of plaster should 
show fairly uniform and about 
half an inch wide throughout, and 
is what is called the key. Any ob- 
servant layman can see if the 
joints of the casings around the 
windows and doors are tight and 
even. He can detect hammer 
marks, wavy or rough places in 
surfaces which should be smooth. 
He can generally tell if panels 
have shrunken by the line of 
lighter color revealed at the edge 
where the panel has pulled away 
from the moulding. He can also 
observe if the woodwork fits 
closely to the plaster as it should 
in all cases. He can and should 


try all the doors and windows and 
see that they open and close 
properly. The house may be 
equipped with lighting fixtures, 
but that is a chapter in itself and 
mainly a matter of taste. In the 
end he may decide not to buy the 
house, but let him not be dis- 
couraged. If, with notebook in 
hand, he has made an entry of 
each of the items which have been 
enumerated, he may be able to 
make better terms with the owner 
than if he were entirely ignorant of 
the condition of the premises. The 
owner may be ready to replace or 
repair the different things which 
have been noted as not up to 
standard. The purchaser will 
know more about what he himself 
may expect in the matter of general 
upkeep. Certainly a poorly built 
house is a source of perpetual 
worry and perennial bills. It is 
like an old automobile, always 
needing tinkering, while a well- 
built house needs only reason- 
able care. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
stimulate an interest in the quali- 
ties which go to the making of a 
good house. If we have succeeded 
in only a small measure we shall 
be happy. In a great field of 
human activity like the building 
industry there should be no room 
for any to operate who do not 
wish to build well, and we hope 
that the day will come when it 
will be most difficult for the honest 
seeker after a home not to buy 
well. 
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A House oF Foursquare HospitTa.ity 
(Continued from page 55) 


done here with color and the 
texture of old wood. Wide pine 
boards, taken from the attic floor 
and joined by shadow moulding, 
form the wall covering. The 
rafters have been left exposed and 
the spaces between filled with 
rough plaster. Two heavy beams 
are supported by posts taken from 
the old Massachusetts Hall at 
Harvard. The floor is of pegged 
oak. A deep fireplace occupies 
one end of the room, flanked by 
interesting little recess bookcases 
whose Venetian red linings pro- 
vide one of several color accents. 
The windows are hung with fad- 
ed green damask, heavily lined. 
Along one side a deep window 
ledge provides space for potted 
plants. 

Although the room contains a 
number of beautiful old pieces of 


furniture, Mr. Leland has not 
hesitated to use modern pieces 
when they make for comfort. So 
a deep couch and armchair, up- 
holstered with green velvet, have 
been drawn up to the fire. Op- 
posite, and in perfect harmony, is 
an old English wing chair as fine, 
perhaps, as any in the country. 
Its covering is of red damask, 
faded to that deep rose which is so 
difficult to reproduce. Another il- 
lustration shows the delightful 
little splav-legged table across the 
room, which was found in Stod- 
dard and was probably made 
about the same time as the big 
green bottle beyond the windows. 
There is also a quaint fire stool 
covered with fine green needle- 
point, which was brought here 
from Sir Timothy Dexter’s house 
in Newburyport. 
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A Beautiful 


Bathroom made from 
melted rock 


ERE is a new—really new—material 

for bathroom walls, ceiling and wains- 
coting. Just the thing, too, for a delightful 
modern kitchen. 


No longer are you limited to conven- 
tional, commonplace effects. For Sani Onyx 
opens wide a world of charming decorative 
effects. New surface textures; new colors 
and color combinations. 


And Sani Onyx, fused from rock ingre- 
dients, is 40 per cent. harder than marble. 
It doesn’t crack, chip, check or discolor, even 
after years of service. And there’s never a 
penny to pay for repairs or redecoration. 


May We Send It? 


You'll want this beautiful new port- 

folio, showing Sani Onyx bathrooms, 

kitchens and breakfast nooks in full 

color. May we send your copy? No 

cost, of course, and no_ obligation. 
Write today. 





MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


135 Brookside, Indianapolis 


Beautiful S ANI ONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 
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Kernerator- =e mag residence of Mr. 
Louis, Mo. 
Maritz & Young, Architects. 


No Garbage Can Need 


Ever Mar Your Home \* 


AMID all the beauty of this home or the one you are 
planning, can you imagine a foul-smelling, unsani- 
tary garbage can and dangerous rubbish heap as having 
any license on the premises! Instant disposal of all gar- 
bage and waste can be the easiest task in the kitchen. 
The Kernerator does it all — no upkeep cost, nothing to 
wear out, no gas, coal or other fuel required. Garbage, 
tin cans and trash of all kinds are dropped through a 
handy hopper door in or near the kitchen and fall to the 
brick combustion chamber, connecting with the regular 
chimney, in the basement. An occasional match lights 
the air-dried accumulation. Non-combustibles are flame- 
sterilized for removal with the ashes. 
Provide for a Kernerator in your new home and forever 
banish the garbage can nuisance. Over 2,500 architects 
and contractors have used and recommend the Kernerae 
tor. Selected for Home Owners Institute Model Homes 


in 30 principal cities. 
Write for booklet ‘‘The Sanitary Elimina- 
tion of Garbage and Household Waste.”’ 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Offices in 89 cities. 


OF 


oy 
ERNERATO 
THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


723 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen 
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Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 648, 6 
Rooms and Bath. 
Write for Freight- 
Paid Price 





’Send For 100 Home Plans- p 
Buy Direct From Mill ! ; 











Garages and Lumber 


We furnish complete architect's plans — modern, distinctive 
homes. Lumber, millwork and other materials for the home 
vou select cut to that plan at mill. Machine-saving saves you 
30°, labor and 18% lumber waste. Plan-Cut gives you 


strongest, tightest, warmest, storm-proof construction. One 
guaranteed price covers all materials according to specifica- 
tions. Built-in convenience features; kitchen cabinets, linen 
closets, buffets, fire-places, etc. We ship highest quality ma- 
terial direct to your station. No extras. Many save $200 to 
$2,000. You can also buy lumber here at wholesale prices for 
any building or repair job. 

Garages $83 Up; 20 Year 

Summer Cottages Satisfaction Guarantee 
Material comes - Plan-Cut, We are the only building 
ready to erect. Plans and concern giving a 20 year 
directions furnished. Write guarantee. Backed by = 
for details and 1928 prices. sources of over $2,000,0) 


Gordon-VanTine 


Established 1865) 


PLAN. -CUT Homes 


Wholesaie Prices on Homes, 








This 140-Page Book 


ae photos, floor-plans, specifica- 
tions, direct-from- =i prices on 100 
PLAN-CUT HO Also Garages, 
Summer Cottages, ae Be Houses and 
Farm Buildings. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
1028 Case Street, 
Davenport, Iowa 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Please send me catalogs. 
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A House or Foursquare HospPitTALity 
(Continued from page 95) 





A PORCH PAVED WITH BLUESTONE HAS BEEN ADDED AT ONE END 
OF THE HOUSE 


An old Breton sideboard oc- 
cupies the wall space to the left of 
the room. An Italian triptych 
hung over it, with tall wrought- 
iron candle stands, holding red 
candles, on either side, gives 
rather the effect of a shrine. This 
group is particularly effective in 
the room, repeating, as it does, 
those color accents noted in the 
bookshelf linings. Indeed it is 
quite impossible to give any ade- 
quate idea by means of photo- 
graphs of a room which owes so 


much to color. Interesting points 
of construction and furnishing are 
here, as they should be, only con- 
tributing factors to the charm of 
the room as a whole. It is comfort 
and the mellow blending of color 
which are its essential character- 
istics. Seen by candlelight, with 
the curtains drawn, and fire light- 
ed, it glows with a warmth and 
hospitality not soon to be forgot- 
ten. It is this picture which one 
carries away as the most perma- 
nent impression of the whole house. 
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SEEING 1s BELIEVING 
(Continued from page 56) 


isn’t quite what they had imag- 
ined, after all. 

The average person who is not 
entirely familiar with blueprints 
needs a model almost as much as 
he needs an architect. Perhaps 


you are not sure where the house 
had best be placed on the lot. 
How better can you decide than 
by having a model of the house 


and of the lot, and actually seeing 
the house in various locations? 
Will your house look exactly right 
in relation to that great old elm? 
Have you decided wisely on the 
disposition of the garage? Is it 
too prominent from the approach? 
A model will tell! Your architect 
has advised certain colors for the 
blinds, roof, walls, doors, trim. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HOUSE DESIGNED BY J. D. LELAND & 
COMPANY 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 
(Continued from page gO) 


| 


He is trained to visualize the how they might best use their lot | 
| whole, but are you sure you can, to get the maximum amount of 
until you actually see it? privacy, the most interesting 
The model in Fig. 3 of ahouse at = garden, and the most effective | 
| Taconic, Connecticut, helped the — vistas. 
owner to visualize the interesting Perhaps nowhere, though, is a 
silhouette and the massing of the model of greater value than in 
tower and chimneys. Other pho- — remodeling a house. Will the new 
tographs from different angles dormer windows ruin the char- 
showed the relation of the house — acter of the old house? Will the 
to the gardens. The high wall proposed service ell — necessarily | 
around the entrance courtyard quite large — prove so large that 
was made removable so that the the tail seems to wag the dog? | 
owner might see how the house These questions and many others | 
looked on approaching it and how — were answered by the model shown | 
the courtyard would look (without in Fig. 1. The old farmhouse in 
the wall) from within the gate. Peterboro, New Hampshire, and 
A typical small house and ga- _ the interesting group of old barns 
rage on a suburban lot is shown in beside it presented many prob- 
Fig. 2. This model was especially lems which only a model could 
helpful in showing the owners _ have solved so well. 






































VALLEY ForGE 


(Continued from page 59) 


commission, guided by an in- similar cottages built for mill | ROBR A § 30.30 RADIATORS 


correct copy of this map, had employees on_ similar creeks ieee 

destroyed the three cottages men- throughout this region in the late . Improve the Appearance 
tioned above and had done other eighteenth and early nineteenth ry 
damage. Exhaustive historical centuries. 
research was made, old pictures The house in question, used as , Of Almost Any Room 
consulted, and work begun. quarters for the park superin- 

| The first thing ee — one to oy : much Robras 20-20 Radiators are out of sight, in 
™ caer wri inns “ a ; pig ing wetar le ate, t bore a the ear- | the wall, under the windows. They give of # 
south of the Isaac Potts stable. marks of 1876 and later, with its | hh f th : 
A building somewhat larger was mansard roof, its coat of smooth | as much heat, yet occupy none OF the space & 
indicated: on the Duportail map — stucco, and its front porch with usually occupied by the radiator. 5 
at this point, and a very old fancy grille work appealing to the They are designed to be concealed in the & 


picture, about 1857, showed it as general taste of that day for some- | . 
' 37 ' wall, in recesses as shallow as two and a half 


a row or tenement of three _ thing ‘pretty.’ : 3 ; 
cottages built wall to wall, con- The porch and mansard roof inches. Two inconspicuous grilles alone 
betray their presence. 


forming in every particular to were taken off, sheds and summer 

Robras 20-20 radiators are only one fifth the 
weight of equal old fashioned radiators. As 
they are made of brass, a splendid conductor 
of heat, they give off useful heat almost as 
soon as the steam is turned on. They can’t 
rust and so never need painting. 


Freezing can’t harm them. 


| You will want to know all about these mod- 
ern radiators. An inquiry on the coupon 
below will bring you an interesting book. 











OME BRASS RADIATOR 


| CORPORATION 
1 East 42na Street 
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ORIGINAL MAP OF VALLEY FORGE ENCAMPMENT MADE FOR 


WASHINGTON BY GENERAL DUPORTAIL, FRENCH ENGINEER New York “Send mye full 
wi details about 


OFFICER. THIS MAP SHOWS LOCATION OF GROUP OF BUILDINGS 
NEAR THE HEADQUARTERS SHOWN AT LEFT OF POINT WHERE 
| THE CREEK ENTERS THE RIVER 
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(Continued from page 97) 


kitchens and whatnots in the rear 
were torn away, the stucco over- 
coat removed, and there were 
revealed four walls of fine, pink- 
shaded sandstone that showed 
every evidence of being of very 
old construction. It is believed 
that this house is what remains of 
the group of three shown in the 
picture of 1857 and indicated on 
the Duportail map. 

This is confirmed by the loca- 
tion of door and window openings 
and similarity to the Isaac Potts 
house in the construction of walls 
and the type of stone used. The 
interior had been altered so many 
times it was impossible to learn 
anything there. History and 
tradition are both silent about 
this house. In its remodeled 


form it resembles very closely the 
main part of the Potts house. 





GROUP OF SHEDS AND 
OTHER ARCHITECTUR- 
AL RUBBISH NEAR 
WASHINGTON’S HEAD- 
QUARTERS THAT WAS 
TORN DOWN AMID 
GENERAL REJOICING 


Among the first things done to 
Isaac Potts’s former home was to 
remove the late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury ribbon pointing from its 
walls and replace it with rough 
trowel pointing. The log cabin 
attached to the kitchen wing, 
for many years shown to wide- 
eyed tourists as the place where 
Washington dined with his offi- 
cers, was torn down, much to the 
horror of many local patriots. 
But inasmuch as investigation 
showed it to have been built of 
discarded telegraph poles, with 
the chinks between filled with 
modern lath and plaster, it was 
felt that it was just as well that 
the public be fooled no longer. 

Likewise it was learned that the 
famous ‘tunnel to the river,’ 
made for the escape of Washing- 


ton in time of need, was a cellar 
dug in 1830 by a man named 
Jones. Visitors still go into the 
cellar, but no longer are they told 
it is a tunnel. Some of them 
resent this and threaten to report 
Mr. Hart, the scholarly guide. 
Debunking history is a thankless 
task. 

The only interior change here 
has been in the kitchen. The 
modern lath and plaster ceiling 
was taken out, revealing beautiful 
old oak beams. The great fire- 
place was also brought back to 
its old state, with the twelve-inch 
oak beam across its opening 
exposed. The floor of narrow pine 
boards was taken up and a brick 
floor substituted, and the kitchen 
once more assumed the appear- 
ance of a kitchen instead of part 
of a museum. 


DAVID POTTS'S BARN 
AFTER ALTERATIONS 





In the dooryard the landscape 
architect laid flagstone paths in 
earth, tearing out cinder walks. 
Within this space is the garden, 
with bridalwreath and ° sweet- 
shrub, snowberry and flowering 
currant, lilac and cinquefoil, huck- 
leberry and _ bush-honeysuckle, 
boxwood and redcedar, mountain- 
laurel and periwinkle, hollyhock, 
phlox, sweet-william, beebalm, 
and columbine, and many more. 
The picket fence, authority for 
which is contained in the oldest 
pictures, surrounds house and 
garden, binding them together 
and keeping out unfriendliness, 
while its hospitably open gate 
invites one to come in and visit 
with a great man living simply 
for a time. 

The planting, fences, and flag- 
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A most desirable piece for 
library or living-room use. 4 
Custom-made of genuine ma- ~ 
hogany, and distinguished for 
its beautiful panelling and 
gracefully proportioned ball 
and claw feet. Generously 
sized — 54” wide, 26” deep, 
30” high. <A quality repro- 
duction of an early Colonial 
original that will add to the 
character of any library or 
living-room. 


weet $127 


Full freight allowed anywhere 
in the United States 

















You can remit in full — or we 
will ship C.O.D. on receipt of 
$20 deposit. Every Win- 
throp reproduction guaran- 
teed exactly as represented, 
and delivered in perfect con- 
dition, 


Send (10c coin or stamps) 
for illustrated portfolio 
B-18 showing many 
Early American reproduc- 
tions in Mahogany and 
Maple — also Banjo Clocks 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 

















Out of the Common 


The most striking new novel 
(probably a first novel, too) 
that has lately come under my 
eyes is ‘Sun and Moon,” by 
Vincent Gowen. 

The subject itself is both very 
striking and fresh: the history 
of two English children brought 
up by a widowed father who 
married several Chinese wives 
(together) and keeps a con- 
cubine or so in the house. The 
two English children, having 
been reared chiefly on Chinese 
principles, accept the domestic 
polity of their homes as per- 
fectly natural. 

The author escapes being 
offensive to British susceptibili- 
ties by a simple, natural candor. 
The characters are very well | 
drawn, the plot is excellently 
managed, and the fault of the 
book is the woodenness of the 
dialogue: a matter of phrasing 
only; in essence the things said 
are true enough. 





The novel has solid quality 
and is quite out of the common. 
— Arnold Bennett in the London 
Evening Standard. 
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stone paths have done more than 
banish the former barren ap- 
pearance of the headquarters 
house and its adjacent buildings. 
They have brought about an 
increased respect for the property 
on the part of visitors and have 
helped to instruct the public as to 
the varieties of plants used in 
doorvards of Colonial housewives 
and the general appearance of 


will probably be rebuilt, however, 
and it is possible that an old log 
boom will be reconstructed. 

A comprehensive planting plan 
now under consideration would 
restore much of the park area to 
the meadow and forest land seen 
by the men of the Continental 
army when they welcomed spring 
and summer on these hills; a 
plan that makes due allowance 


those dooryards. for modern roads, but does not 

The selection of plants was let them dominate the scene; 
limited to native species and to that covers creek banks with 
those old-fashioned ones known — elderberry, marsh grass, and wil- 
to have been brought over by lows, and lines the roadside 


the early settlers. Most of the 
trees, shrubs, vines, and peren- 
nials were taken from the Valley 
Forge hillsides or from around the 
ruins of old houses within the park 
limits. 

In the opinion of the landscape 
architect, restoration of the old 
orchard, herb garden, and vege- 
table garden is impracticable. 
Nor is it likely that the forges, 
gristmill, sawmill, or other van- 
ished buildings of Washington’s 
day will be reconstructed. It is 
felt that their sites should be 
marked and foundations uncov- 


slopes with honeysuckle and wild 
columbine. 

The Potts stable, Hamilton’s 
supposed quarters, needed little 
restoration. Its overhanging eaves 
were trimmed clean, an atrocious 
hood was removed from a door- 
way, and wide, vertical boards 
put in place of the narrow ones 
in its gable ends. This building 
has much of its original pointing 
intact. The large barn adjoining 
the David Potts house has been 
altered on its upper floor into 
offices and a meeting-room for 
the park commission, and on its 
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HEAT 
HEALTHHEAT? 


That Is the Question 


A Florida Climate of sweet, nat- 
ural, circulating air keeps the resi- 
dents of this Media, Penn., home in 
good health all winter. It is the 
home of Herbert M. Gaskill; E. Ken- 
ney Crothers, Architect and Builder. 





Whether it is better to have a house that is 
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ered if possible; that a few stones lower floor into a garage and | eee. , 
of an ancient historic building rooms for the convenience of the | dry-warm and stale-warm, irritating the skin, 
have more meaning than a new __ public. | uncurling the hair, cracking the furniture, 
building, however authentic it The barnyard, somewhat en- | cheating the lungs — 
may be. The old diversion dam larged, is now a parking space, | ca tb 
- - - Or, whether it is better to have a warm, 
| 


humid, circulating summer climate in the 
house, nurturing the health as does a sun- 
bathed, sand-warmed ocean breeze. 


“HEALTH HEAT” Mailed on Request 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator heats every 
room, even the most exposed. With three times 
the ordinary heating surface, Kelsey sends the 
heat into the rooms, not up the chimney. For a 
new house, or a new heating plant in an old 
house, Kelsey “ Health Heat” should have your 
serious consideration. No representative will 
call unless you request it, but we want you to 
have inside information about healthful heat. 
Mail this coupon NOW! 
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For indigestion. 
stomach disorders, 
nervousness, etc. 





Treat Youselft he He aling 
Glow of the HEALTH jiGHT 


Turn to light, urges modern science, for i greatest 
natural stimulant known to man. The HEALTH 
LIGHT makes it possible for you to ftilow this 
advice — to get in each crowded day a few minutes 
of concentrated light treatment — a rich flow of 
golden light that stimulates vital nerve centers 
normalizes the entire body chernistry, allays pain 


and leaves you rested, refreshed — ready to meet 
the strain of today’s rapid living. 

Send for FREE 
LIGHT 


book describing the HEALTH 
TORUPTOR which 
multiplies the efficacy 
of the light and ren- 
ders it completely 
safe and practical. 
Learn why the great- 
est medical minds of 
the world are sponsor 
ing light therapy 
and how surprisingly 
little it costs to enjoy 
the wonderful bene- 
fits of light treatment 
in your own home. 
Use coupon below. 
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1tHE 


hidden by the barnyard wall and 
planting of shrubs and native trees. 
South of this barn was a large 
vegetable garden, given over of 
late years to a weedy growth of 
old sheds and architectural what- 
nots. These were torn away to 
the singing of a Te Deum. All 
that remains to be done on this 
side of the creek in the near 
future is to narrow the present 





creek road to a width more in 
keeping with the character of a 
Colonial hamlet, yet sufficient 
for modern one-way traffic. 

One of the most interesting 
things done in the entire pro- 
gramme of reconstruction was the 
rebuilding of three ancient stone 
cottages on a knoll on the western 
bank of the creek. These.cottages 
are said to have been built in 
1797. They were similar to houses 
occupied by mill and forge work- 
ers of 1777 and probably housed 
these workers’ sons. It was 
decided to restore them as far as 
modern needs would allow, inas- 
much as they were to be homes 
for the families of park employees. 

This has been done very suc- 
cessfully. The houses, of four 
rooms and bath, are very small, 


PLANTS USED IN VICINITY OF 


HOUSE 
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very comfortable, and the pride 
of their tenants. A fourth house, 
on a neighboring knoll, is now 
being carefully repaired. It is 
much larger than the cottages, 
and is typical of the late-eight- 
eenth-century Pennsylvania farm- 
house of this region. It has a 
queer box stairway, fine fireplaces, 


~ and its original pine floor is in a 


fair state of preservation. Com- 
plete restoration awaits another 
day. 

These houses have a charm 
quite apart from their connection 
with the historical aspect of the 
place. The sun warms their walls 
and the overhanging trees cast a 
pattern of light and shade upon 
them. The gardens are filled 
with flowers that escape beyond 
the fences into the roadside; 
large, fat tabby cats bask on the 
flagstone walks or stalk between 
the palings; housewives in clean 
aprons sit in the doorways shelling 


peas. It is very peaceful, very 
rural. Nothing mars the beauty 
of the scene. It is a long time 
since marching men were seen 


upon the road outside the fences, 
and, marching past, left bloody 
footprints in the snow. 
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Do You Want 
A Successful 
Fireplace? 


F you want a successful 

fireplace in your new 
home send 25c in stamps 
or coin for the Donley Book 
of Successful Fireplaces, 
before you build. Study it! 
Have your builder follow 
plans and construction de- 
tails exactly as shown in its 
pages. Be sure he uses only 
Donley Fireplace Equip- 
ment. The result will be a 
beautiful, efficient fireplace. 


The Donley Brothers Co. 


13930 Miles Ave. - Cleveland, O. 
Pat. 
Off” 
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Of marble that seems flecked with 
sunlight, gleaming as with an im- 
prisoned fire, this Neumar lavatory 
may well suggest the entire deco- 7 
rative theme for a bathroom. 
of the many beautiful fixtures illustrated 
and described in New Ideas for Bathrooms, 








It is but one 


Crane Co., General Offices, 
836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


EVERYTHING FOR 











an inspiring book packed with dec- 
orating and plumbing suggestions. 
Its companion volume is the handy 








The Neu mar ry catalogue, Homes of Comfort. Write 
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for both. Then consult any responsible 


ee plumbing contractor and learn whya Crane 


LATED installation rarely costs more. 


Branches and sales offices in 
one hundred and sixty-two cities 
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It all depends 


OMETIMES a child is not doing very 

well at school, and a change is necessary. 

Possibly a change of climate would do won- 
ders for a child’s interest. 


It may be that the child is pursuing the 
wrong course in school. Whether to go to 
college or not is often a bothering question. 
Not everyone should go to college. Many 
might get more enjoyment and useful knowl- 
edge from a professional school. Others 
should go, but seem to have difficulty with 
the preparation. 


If these, or other problems confront you, 
why not write us, giving details, and we will 
be glad to help you find a suitable school. 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Fifth Avenue Building 
New York, New York 


Send kodak ‘ 
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Weatherbest Colors 


- - will weather best 


For sidewalls or roofs, WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles have won a 
unique place among building materials for their superior quality. They 
‘‘weather best’’ because of the quality of 100% edge grain red cedar 


shingles and the WEATHERBEST method of staining. They do not rot or 
curl 

Each bundle is broken open and the shingles dipped by hand to insure 
uniform | ( eg and full penetration of stain. Thorough inspectors replace 
all imperfect shingles and repack bundles to full count. There is no waste. 


Write for color chart with Portfolio of color photogravures of WEATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingles in color combinations for sidewalls and roofs. 
Send 10c to cover mailing and handling. Modernize your old home by 
putting WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles right over old sidewalls and 
roofs. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., $24 Island St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading 
Centers. 










{Architect V. P. Killian, Lima for 
M. amperer, used We. AT HERBEST 
Stained Shingles in variega blends 
dark brown to bright 
yellow on roof, 
24-inch WEATHERBEST 
Hand Rived Shakes on 


gables. 
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Kalmia augustifolia — lambkill . 
| Kalmia latifolia — mountain-laurel geo 
| Rhododendron maximum — rosebay rhododendron my 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS: — -_ 
Achillea ptarmica — sneezewort Sues 
Althaea rosea — hollyhock ‘ADE 
Aquilegia canadensis — American columbine oa 
Asclepias tuberosa — butterflyweed 
Campanula medium — Canterbury-bells 
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Dianthus barbatus — sweet-william 
Dianthus plumarius — grass pink by 
Digitalis purpurea — common foxglove = 
Geranium sanguineum — bloodred cranesbill cece 
J | Hemerocallis flava — lemon daylily ae 
= Hieracium villosum — shaggy hawkweed of 
q Iris germanica — German iris you 
: Lavandula vera — true lavender Jos: 
Lychnis coronaria — rose campion TUR 
Mentha piperita — peppermint — 
Monarda didyma — Oswego beebalm 
Paeonia officinalis — common peony 
Phlox subulata — moss pink 
Physostegia virginiana — Virginia false-dragonhead by 
Ranunculus acris, var. flore-pleno — double buttercup F 
Saponaria ocymoides — rock soapwort ~_ 
Valeriana officinalis — common valerian ‘Fe 
Viola pedata — birdsfoot violet is li 
len: 
bei 
sell 
~~. Rd the 
Tue NATIONAL BONFIRE 
(Continued from page 76) bu 
| causes of fire are over-heated — installations, from electric irons, dey 
furnaces and inadequate protec- and other electrical equipment. 193 
tion under and around them and __ It may not be so well known that | the 
Plan Now around heating pipes. Heating a high percentage of fires results | pec 
and cooking apparatus should from bad _ housekeeping which ist 
stand on a heat-proof foundation. allows the accumulation of com- 
y Space near them should be kept _ bustible materials in the cellar and 
for your next summers garden clear of rubbish and other com-_ in the garret. Spontaneous com- : 
bustible material, and walls and  bustion is one frequent penalty 
ceilings should be protected from for bad housekeeping. Equally 
heating pipes which run near important among the causes of tn 
Remember: “He who would have them. fires are carelessness with matches , 
se dit d h One of the surest means of and smoking. io 
VoSeS 2 iS Saracen must first ave impeding the spread of fire in a The best opinion to-day is that if. 
. . house is the stopping of all open go per cent of the fires in this ou 
ng 29 . : z 
roses in bis heart. spaces around pipes and shafts, country are preventable. Some nt 
between floors, and under the — evidence of the truth of this may Ni 
eaves where the floor beams of the be found in the low fire record = 
T he attic join the roof. The man during Fire Prevention Week in 
planning a new home often asks October. Last year a question- 
’ ; for such fire stopping, but he naire sent to 279 cities disclosed iy 
House Beautiful Gardening Manual often fails to get it because the that nearly a third suffered no 
contractor assigns the job to an fire loss whatever during that ‘yi 
irresponsible man who will not week although their average 3 
. : take the trouble to stop all holes weekly fire loss was approxi- tre 
will fill your heart with beauty completely with the odd ends of mately $175,000. In October rd 
A , lumber given him to work with. 1926, losses for the country as a ve 
and your mind with all you Open stairways and passage- whole were less than for any other - 
ways with no means of shutting month in the past seven years. 
need to know to achieve it them off to prevent the spread of When the will to prevent fires 
flames from one section of the is strong enough, our losses will m 
" ; house to another have resulted greatly decrease. | 
with your own bi rth. _ ; 
y b c of Cart in the destruction of many homes As stated above, the chief 
| otherwise well protected from reason for the increasing waste a 
Send $4.00 for yout copy of | fire. Because of the importance from fire is our lack of fire-pre- gu 
" : | of beautiful stairways, the archi- vention consciousness. Fire has ~ 
this loveliest of garden books. | tect who safeguards his creations become indeed a great American = 
by ingenious cut-offs will find disease, a plague like yellow fever, os 
: satisfaction in mecting one of the for which every one of us must == 
The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop real problems of his profession. ultimately pay. 
8 Arlington Street Boston It is well known that many Probably the most effective 
fires start from defective electrical step in reducing the national fire 
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JALNA 


wy MAZO DE LA ROCHIE 


“These Whiteoaks are gor- 
geous in their vitality. They 
are never merely the creatures 
of a writer’s pen. ‘Jalna’ 
shouts and glows with life 
abundant. It is a rich book.’’ — 
Starr Lawrence in the PHIL- 
ADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER. 


~JALNA 


by MAZO IDE ILA ROCHE 


“An accomplished and aris- 
tocratic novel about bourgeois 
people. The author’s finest 
achievement is in the portrait 
of that elusive,  life-loving 
youngster, Wake Whiteoak.””— 
Joseph Anthony in the CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE. 








~JALNA | 


by MAZO DE LA ROCHIE 


“Tt has all of the force of a 
very long book—like the 
‘Forsyte Saga’—and yet it 
is little more than normal novel 
length. It has every chance of 
being one of the very best 
sellers."" — Fanny Butcher in 
the CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


JALNA 


by MAZO DE ILA ROCHE 


“A novel of magnificence, of 
depth, and quite as great an 
achievement in this year of 
1927 as Hardy’s Tess was for 
the year in which it was pub- 
lished. A remarkable literary 
achievement by a woman who 
is a literary artist.’’ — Dorothy 
Foster Gilman in the BosToN 
TRANSCRIPT. 


~JALNA | 


Inty MMAZO IDIE ILA. ROCHIE 


“Very soon people will be 
passing the word along that 
it’s a very good story and that 
if you haven't read it, you 
ought to. And if you're wise 
you'll make a note of that, say 
we.’ — Harry Hansen in the 
NEw YORK WORLD. 











JALNA 
hy ALAZO IDE ILA ROCHE 


“Part of the fascination of 
‘Jalna’ is its strangeness. 
... ‘Jalna’ stands for some- 
thing real, for stability as con- 
trasted with the swift changes 
of American life.’’ — Dorothea 
Lawrence Mann in the NEw 
YorK HERALD-TRIBUNE. 


JALNA 
by MAZO IDE ILA ROCHE 


“Tt carries a wild freshness, 
a novelty of appeal, an aro- 
matic tang, which are like a 
gust from cool Canadian for- 
ests ... a little sphere that 
is new, vivid and memorable.” 
— Allan Nevins in the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
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(Continued from page 102) 


waste was taken three years ago 
by the National Fire Protection 
Association. A non-profit-making 
organization made up of 146 
associations interested in fire 
problems and of 4300 individuals, 
such as architects, builders, engi- 
neers, municipal authorities, and 
the like, has been carrying on 
technical and educational work 
for thirty-one years and has 
become the national clearing 
house for all fire-prevention ac- 
tivities. In 1924 it undertook a 
new service, that of handling the 
scourge as the public health officer 
deals with disease. It sent out to 
different communities throughout 
the country field engineers to 
study the fire hazards, to make 
recommendations for overcoming 
the danger, and to give expert 
guidance in organizing the neces- 
sary forces for preventing fire 
loss. The expenses of this work 
have been paid for by special gifts. 

The success of the new method 
has been so great as to attract the 
attention of many outstanding 
business men in the country. 
Organized efforts have reduced 
the per capita fire loss in several 
cities as much as 50 per cent and 


have been so far only two field 
engineers engaged in this work, it 
is perhaps the most promising 
development in the history of 
organized fire prevention in the 
United States. It is a matter of 
public interest that a campaign 
has been started under the leader- 
ship of Irving T. Bush to raise a 
$500,000 Field Service Fund with 
which to finance ten such engineers 
for the next five years. This fund 
should save hundreds of lives and 
millions of dollars. 

Control of the fire plague 
throughout the country will not 
come, to be sure, for many years, 
but a long step forward can be 
taken in a brief time. It will be a 
material advance if every house- 
holder takes precautions against 
fire, and if every man planning a 
new home demands of his architect 
and contractor the utmost pro- 


tection. He may not _ himself 
know all the technical safety 
requirements, but his builder 


should, and the owner has a right 
to such protection. Let him de- 
mand it. There is no excuse 
whatever for 60 per cent of our 
fires occusring in homes and for 
the thousands of lives lost each 


in a few the reduction was actually year through carelessness and 
over 75 per cent. Although there ignorance. 
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Polystichum acrostichoides, the 
Christmas fern, can be used in 
masses everywhere, for they are 
luxuriantly green throughout the 
year, like the hemlock that spreads 
its branches over them. 

The real beauty of the hem- 
locks is felt, however, where they 
are found in the natural setting 
of a ravine. An estate is quite 
priceless when it encompasses 
such a scene, especially as a 
hemlock woods is comparatively 
rare and its true atmosphere 
depends upon its aged trees. 
It is, therefore, a real privilege to 
preserve the scene wherever it 
has been left undisturbed and to 
bring back its charmed spirit 
wherever it has been neglected. 
A few of the great old trees must 
be there to make the picture real. 
Young hemlocks can, however, 
be brought in. This is a natural 
procedure, for it is usual to find 
trees of all ages growing together, 


. and the slender beauty of the 


young trees suggests the gracious- 
ness of older specimens. Then too, 





it is possible to plant again all the 
little ground covers and ferns, 
or at least to fill in the places 
where they have been destroyed. 
It is especially worth while to 
catch the spirit of this planting 
by using the plants in their 
proper proportions and by placing 
them in their true relationships 
to one another, for in this way 
their characteristic compositions 
can be attained. 

Such a setting is full of gran- 
deur for a great house, which can 
be placed near the top of the 
ravine to tower above the green 
branches and to reach up into 
the sunlight. High walls, steep 
hipped roofs, and tall chimneys 
are in keeping with the natural 
contours. All the plants to be 
placed immediately around such 
a house can be selected, too, from 
the vegetation of the ravine. 
There are the yews and laurels, 
beautifully evergreen, Viburnum 
alnifolium with striking silhou- 
ettes, striped and mountain ma- 
ples with effective foliage and 
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Photo courtesy Mrs. N. Albright, Washington, 
who says, “ Truly—at last the perfec fireplace— 
Sor the Heatilator is of use, not simply an ornament.’” 


A Successful Fireplace 


. « « Guaranteed! 


Extra heat hitherto wasted—double or 
treble the volume, without smoke—comes 
from the register of the Heatilator. 


Your fireplace will be doubly useful as 
well as ornamental if built around a 
Heatilator. It will deliver the heat or- 
dinarily lost in brickwork or chimney 
flue—two or three times the usual vol- 
ume, from the same fuel. Fresh air from 
outdoors comes into the double-wall 
chamber of the Heatilator, is heated 
over the fire, and sent into the room 
through a grille register. Complete fire- 
place success is assured—good draft, no 
smoke, fine ventilation, no cold air draft, 
and double or treble heat from same 
fuel. Heatilators save their cost in labor, 
materials and fuel. 


We guarantee complete satisfaction or 
will refund money and pay up to $20 
extra to cover bona fide cost of removal 
and return in case of dissatisfaction. 
Sold through dealers or direct, at same 
price, $78 delivered (U.S.A.). If your 
dealer hasn't a Heatilator, simply mail 
coupon, and we will ship prepaid to 
your nearest freight station. Any mason 
can install in new or old fireplace in a 
few hours. Full particulars on request. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY Syracuse, New Yore 


References: Dun, Bradstreet or 
any bank (highest credit rating). 


Heatile 


Unit 


A Complete Unit 7 
up tochimney flue. 
Heavy boilerplate 
used. Makes popu- 
lar sixe fireplace. 












§06 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

[] Please send full particulars without 
charge. 

[-} Enclosed find $78 for which send 
Heatilator subject to your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction with extra 
payment in case of return. 
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Stabilized by Koll Lock-Joint , 








A good home demands 
a beautiful entrance 


HAT a happy achievement is a beautiful home! And how 

disappointing the home that is plain and commonplace. 
Architects and experienced builders no longer consider beauty 
a matter of chance. Rather, we are told, it is a sure result of 
expert designing at every point. 


Take the entrance, for example. Once made in a haphazard 
way by ordinary carpenters and small mills, it is today the 
work of master designers, aided by years of specialized experi- 
ence. 


Hartmann-Sanders Entrances not only are supreme in fine 
designing and eloquently expressive of the artistic, but their 
rich beauty is made enduring by the use of patented Koll 
Lock-Joint Columns.* 


A product of America’s largest entrance designing facilities; 
built complete, ready to erect, cither to the architect’s or our 
specifications, Hlartmann-Sanders Entrances not only assure 
beauty, but cost little, if any, more. Be sure your plans specify 
these better entrances and columns! 


Write for catalog today 


Catalog M-52 of model entrances, sent free. Or send 30c for 
additional catalog of garden equipment. Hartmann-Sanders 
Co., 2163 Elston Ave., Chicago. Eastern Office and Showroom; 
6 East 3°th St., New York City 


* Specify Koll Lock-Joint Columns because: 


1—The Koll Lock-Joint will 
not, cannot come apart 

2-—— Nota knot in ten thousand 
Koll columns 

3 — Material is as thick at top 
as bottom, for deep fluting 
and strength 

4— Swell tapered upper two- 
thirds of length; straight 8 
lower one-third; architectur- 
ally correct! 


HARTMANN*+SANDERS 


Pergolas Colonial Entrances Koll 
Rose Arbors Garden Equipment Columns 


5 — Thorough flashing and min- 
eral water-proof glue joints, 
resist the elements 

6— Asphaltum water-proofing, 
inside all the larger sizes 

7 — Mitered, turned base mem- 

bers and cove turned on the 

shaft, for finer appearance 
~—Ventilated wood or cast 
iron plinths, for lifetime 
service 
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(Continued from page 103) 


stemmage to use against the walls. 
A series of terraces can be built, 
too, to mould the house to its 
steep slope. These can be paved 
with rough stone, be offset with 
hedges of yew, and surrounded by 
great walls that would rise out 
of the natural ledges. Informal 
steps adapted to the rocks and 
ledges can lead down from them 
and be edged with such delicate 


little plants as Heucheras, merry- 
bells, bunchberries, and wild lilies- 
of-the-valley, and have ferns in 
all the little soil pockets between 
the stones. These steps can give 
way to moss-covered paths that 
wander between the trees, along 
the stream, among the boulders, 
and through every part of the 
green, fern-spread woods that may 
be a veritable garden. 


PLANTS FOUND IN HEMLOCK RAVINE 


TREES AND SHRUBS: — 


Acer pennsylvanicum — striped maple 

Acer spicatum — mountain maple 

Kalmia latifolia — mountain-laurel 

Rhododendron maximum — rosebay rhododendron 


Taxus canadensis — 


- Canada yew 


Tsuga canadensis — Canada hemlock 
Viburnum alnifolium — hobblebush 


HERBS: — 


Actaea alba — white baneberry 
Actaea rubra — red baneberry 


Arisaema dracontium 
Asarum canadense 








dragonroot 


Canada wildginger 


Chrysosplenium americanum — golden saxifrage 
Cornus canadensis — bunchberry 

Dicentra cucullaria — Dutchmans-breeches 
Heuchera americana — American alumroot 


Maianthemum canadense 





wild lily-of-the-valley 


Medeola virginica — cucumber-root 





Mitchella repens 


partridgeberry 


Mitella diphylla — common bishopscap 
Polygonatum biflorum — small solomonseal 
Smilacina racemosa — false solomonseal 
Streptopus roseus — rosy twistedstalk 
Trientalis americana — American starflower 
Uvularia grandiflora — big merrybells 
Uvularia perfoliata —- wood merrybells 
Viola blanda — sweet white violet 

Viola palmata — palm violet 

Viola rostrata — long-spurred violet 

Viola rotundifolia — roundleaf violet 


FERNS: — 


Adiantum pedatum — American maidenhair 
Asplenium platyneuron — ebony spleenwort 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria — spleenwort 
Asplenium trichomanes — maidenhair spleenwort 


Camptosorus rhizophyllus 





walking fern 


Cryptogramma stelleri — slender rockbrake 
Cystopteris bulbifera — berry bladderfern 
Cystopteris fragilis — brittle fern 
Dryopteris marginalis — leather woodfern 


Dryopteris noveboracensis 


New York fern 





Dryopteris spinulosa — toothed woodfern 
Pellaea atropurpurea — purple cliffbrake 
Phegopteris dryopteris — oakfern 

Phegopteris hexagonoptera — winged woodfern 
Phegopteris poly podioides — narrow beechfern 
Polypodium vulgare — common polypody 
Polystichum acrostichoides — Christmas fern 
Selaginella rupestris — rock selaginella 
Woodsia ilvensis — rusty woodsia 

Woodsia obtusa — common woodsia 


TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 78) 


committee and was assisting with 
the difficult costume of the head 
of the romance languages depart- 
ment, Miss Witherspoon, who 
was to take the part of Captain 
John Smith. Elizabethan costume 
is a lovely thing, but rather pre- 
carious in its structure when 
donned by anyone not built to fill 


it out. A good anachronistic pair 
of non-Elizabethan braces seemed 
to be in demand. ‘I'll lend you 
my husband’s,’ quoth the good 
Faculty Wife resourcefully. ‘He 
has never worn them. He always 
wears a belt.’ 

So, greatly cheered, off went 
Miss Witherspoon with the 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 104) 


Faculty Wife, and back she came 
presently with a long thin box 
containing that well-advertised 
variety named ‘The President,’ 
with the little Star-Spangled- 
Banner trade-mark in the junction 
where the two diagonals of elastic 
meet. The Faculty Play was to be 
preceded by a banquet, at which 
the husband of the chairman of 
the greenroom committee was to 
preside. As twilight fell, his wife 
heard a great banging of doors 
above stairs, a slamming in and 
out of dresser drawers, a shutting 
and jamming of storeroom boxes 
and trunks. She crept up the hall- 
way and looked in at the toast- 
master-to-be. 

‘Suspenders —suspenders—sus- 
penders,’ he was muttering to him- 
self. ‘Where on earth can they be?’ 

‘Oh,’ explained his wife apolo- 
getically, ‘Miss Witherspoon has 
those. .... 

Our own domestic drama dif- 
fered from this only in detail. It 
was the white tie that was lost, 
and Miss Witherspoon did not 
have it. I did—dand | finally 
remembered that I did (Oh, fatal 
mistake to remember), piously 
done up with two other white ties 
in pale blue tissue paper, in the 
box with my white gloves. 

After being so foolish as to con- 
fess my guilt and deliver up the 
tie, | suppose that being suspected 
some time later of having taken 
the Tuxedo studs was no more 
than I deserved. The Tuxedo was 
not trotted out until January, at 
a mild stag supper that was un- 
doubtedly going to be a dinner- 
jacket affair. 

‘As long as I’m not going,’ said 
I at breakfast that day, ‘I’ll have 
your things all laid out.’ 

Silence and a long melancholy 
gaze from Phineas as he ate. 

‘Are you listening?’ said | 
sociably. ‘I’ll get your things all 
out. You look as if you didn’t 
hear.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ observed Phineas, 


‘| heard you, my dear, with 
extreme though well-controlled 
enthusiasm.’ 


‘V’ll have them all laid out,’ | 
went on in executive tones, ‘but 
you’d better come home in plenty 
of time, for | won’t put in the 
studs.’ 

This was part of a little agree- 
ment that I had made with my 
husband when we were newly 
married: I would never make him 
help with the dishes if he would 
never make me put in studs. | 
may say that before I was married 
I had always envied men the 
simplicity of their dress. No mat- 
ter how elaborate the occasion, all 


they have to do is to step into a 
fine plain standardized costume, 
and there they are. Well, yes, 
there they are to be sure. But | 
was to learn that their costume is 
no such casual matter of simply 
stepping in. The fine simplicity is 
the sum of all its particles, many 
many hundreds of particles, each 
one more vitally necessary than 
the last, and each one scheduled 
for its place, like the stones of a 
cathedral, like the springs and 
jewels of a watch, like the bells 
and pomegranates on the ritual 
attire of a great High Priest. The 
finished neat cylindrical effect 
looks simple in the same sense 
that an electron tube looks sim- 
ple; it is amazingly put together, 
elaborately thought out — what 
the modern French modiste calls 
composé. 

Therefore, that evening, after 
laying out the particles, | pru- 
dently absented myself with a 
book before the fireplace, leaving 
Phineas the entire upper story in 
which to ramp and rave. 

This he did, apace, and the 
sounds of anguish grew. When we 
had unpacked our things, we had 
agreed that if either of us should 
put away any article belonging to 
the other, we would put it in a 
strictly logical place; and then, by 
strictly logical reasoning, it could 
be later found. But logic is a 
curious thing. What seems like 
Pure Logic to one mind may seem 
like Pure Fantasy to another. 
Phineas suspected that in a fit of 
Pure Fantasy I had put his Tux- 
edo studs away. 

I heard him howling to the 
moon for studs, and | stole half- 
way up the stairs and peered 
through the banisters at him. 

‘Your studs,’ said | temper- 
ately, ‘are in the little square 
white box. | put it out.’ 

‘That has only the pearl studs 
in it,’ groaned my spouse. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘what’s the mat- 
ter with those?’ 

‘Those are for the claw-ham- 
mer,’ said Phineas. ‘I want the 
‘Tuxedo studs.’ 

‘What’s the difference?’ quoth 
I. Probably I am less than the 
average observing, but when it 
comes to all the minute couplings 
and fastenings of the metallic 
items ina man’s attire, | am in the 
state that Montaigne expresses 
when he describes his attitude to- 
ward life: ‘I do not understand; | 
pause; I examine.’ 

‘Oh, rats,’ said Phineas. ‘You 
know the difference.’ 

‘I really don’t,’ said I. ‘If 
you would please describe the 
Tuxedo studs I might be able to 
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}urpee's 
Seeds 
Grow 


The quality of seeds determines 
largely whether your garden will be 
just an average garden or one that 
will yield perfect Vegetables and 
Flowers. Burpee’s Seeds have the 
reputation of producing gardens that 
are the best in their neighborhood. 
Careful tests make it possible to 
offer Burpee’s Seeds under a money- 
back-guarantee. 

Many of the best varieties now 
in cultivation were first made avail- 
able for your garden by Burpee. The 
House of Burpee has introduced more 
Vegetables and Flowers than has 
any other seedhouse in America. 
You will be interested to know what 
is New for 1928—a Branching 
Sweet Corn, with as many as six 
ears on a single plant, four fine New 
Sweet Peas, including Fluffy Ruf- 
fles, the first of the “Ruffled” type, 
and a number of excellent Giant 
Gold Medal Dahlias. All 
are now first offered in Bur- 
pee’s Annual. 
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large ears, 7 inches 
long from a single seed 
of Burpee’s Branching 
Sweet Corn. Read all 
about this outstand- 
ing novelty in Bur- 
pee’s Annual for 1928. 





TheWorlds Greatest 
GARDEN BOOK 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the Vege- 


table and Flower Garden. You will find it an interest- 
EE 


ing book filled with helpful advice about varieties and 
W Atlee Burpee Co. 


the best ways to grow them. No matter how much 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


you already know about gardening, you will want a 
copy of “Burpee’s” with its 172 pages of garden infor- 
Gentlemen: 
Send me 






mation and hundreds of illustrations, many of them in 
the colors of nature. Burpee’s Annual offers the best 
in Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Farm 
Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 





a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


Name .. 
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Rose 


dreams 
come true! 


Looking out over the barren expanse 
of our very own “Star’’ rose garden, 
it is a joy to realize that, in a few 
short months, the same scene will 
be a riot of color. 


Now it is over-coated; then it will 
be gorgeous in pink, 
white, red and yellow. 
Thousands of rose blos- 
soms! 
rose varieties! Blooms 
everywhere! 


Our faithis basedonex- 
perience—for we have 
found that ““StarRoses” 
dobloom profusely year 
after year, even after 
the toughest winters. 
That's why we now 
dare to dream of roses! 





Every‘ ‘Star Rose”’ 

is labeled with our 

durable, celluloid 
star tag. 


If you, too, dream of roses, you can 
make that dream come true. Get “Star 
Roses,’ plant them early, and behold, 
you have lovely, fragrant, colorful 
roses by early summer — and from 
then until frost! 


If you are in doubt about varieties, 
you ll make no mistake in getting our 
“Star Dozen” — roses of all colors, 
continuous-blooming roses that 
grow readily under average garden 
conditions, roses guaranteed to 
bloom.Our “‘Star Dozen” assures rose 
success for the amateur; rose satis- 
faction for the expert. 

In ordering the ‘Star Dozen” you save money, 
too. The selection costs only $10.50. Ordered 
separately, they would cost $12.0—you save 
the price of two bushes! 






Hundreds of 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 105) 


help. I honestly never noticed.’ 

‘Well,’ said Phineas, ‘they are 
about the size of these pearl ones, 
but rimmed with dull silver and 
with centres dark and iridescent, 
darker than mother-of-pearl color. 
A sort of father-of-pearl.’ 

We hunted loud and long. No 
father-of-pearl studs anywhere. 

‘Why can’t you wear the white 
pearl ones?’ said J. ‘They ’Il hold 
you together just as well.’ 

‘So would a brooch,’ said Phin- 
eas bitterly. ‘So would bolts and 
nuts. If I can’t find the right ones, 
I’ll wear a business suit. It’s bet- 
ter to go to a Tuxedo affair in a 
complete business suit than in an 
incomplete Tuxedo with the 
Wrong Studs.’ His tone was ex- 
planatory but firm. 

‘I honestly didn’t take them 
said I meekly, ‘you can see | 
wouldn’t have any motive — 
and then | remembered the white 
tie, of which the same could have 
been said, and redoubled my 
search. 

‘As a last resort,’ said I, 
‘where did you put the things that 
were in your Queer Pile?’ 

‘In a big box on the high shelf 
of the cabinet where the water 
pipes go up to the roof,’ said he, 
‘but the studs are n’t there.’ 

I sought the high shelf. | 
found the Queer Pile. I looked. 
And there, in their tiny gray box, 
I found them, folded accidentally 
among the spats. 

Instantly the skies cleared, and 
the merry winter stars came out, 
and utterly perfect completeness 
succeeded to utterly impossible 
despair. Man’s fate hangs upon 
such tiny things. Should one ever 
wish to exterminate an enemy 
from an affair of evening dress, it 
would not be necessary to shoot 
him through the heart; one need 
not even kidnap him; one need 
only steal his studs. Whereupon, 
unless the stores are still open, he 
cannot go. He does not exist. To 
all intents and purposes he is 
dead. 

Therefore, I have a suggestion 
for young wives. If they wish to 
win undying gratitude at some 


unexpected crisis, let them keep 
hidden in reserve a secret col- 
lection of duplicates of all those 
precious particles without any one 
of which a gentleman’s costume 
cannot stand. Their fathers can 
give them an accurate list of these. 
Indeed a choice equipment of 
such things might well be a part of 
a father’s dowry to a bride. Only 
reflect upon the dramatic moment, 
when, the whole world collapsing 
for want of one little tiny hinge, 
the bride opens her jewel case and 
produces a duplicate of the lost 





I SOUGHT THE HIGH 
SHELF. I FOUND THE 
QUEER PILE. I LOOKED 


particle, which the rigidity of 
masculine tradition demands 
should be just so and none other 
— no novelties, no substitutes, no 
compromise, no improvisations. 

With a picture of sucha dramat- 
ic hour in mind, | was so extrava- 
gant as to hie me down to F Street 
on the morning after the Tuxedo 
affair, and there | bought me a 
secret and beautiful set of studs — 
their centres delicately, darkly iri- 
descent — made out of father-of- 
pearl. 


LW elram Bl ite 


in Radiant Colors 


Color, fragrance and beauty 
are combined in our “Gems 
of Color’ collection. It con- 
sists of three Water Lilies, 
whose names indicate their 
colors—“Pink Opal,” “Blue 
Beauty” and the_ yellow 
“Chromatella.” A _ splendid 
collection for beginners and 
costs only $5. 


Water Lilies Are Easy 
To Grow 


—and are the most fascin- 
ating of all flowers. 


They 
require no weeding, hoe- 
ing or watering. No grounds 
too small for at least a tub 
garden, 


Our New Catalog 
Illustrated in Color 
—will be sent upon request. 
It describes the culture of 
Water Lilies, Aquatic plants 
and Ornamental Fishes ; tells 

how to build a Lily 

pool or plant a tub 

garden. Let us send 
-f you a copy. 


Plants 
for your 
aquarium, 
7 varieties 


\ i $1.10. 


“4 


WILLIAM TRICKERINc 


§414 Rainbow Terrace. 
Independence, Ohio. 

























This Seed 


Piant BOOK 
ds Ready for ¥O7, 


It tells about reliable 
Flowers and Vegetables 
that have proved best 
in many home gardens 
similar to yours. Also 
many new kinds, tested 
and found very superior. 
It pictures and describes a very won- 
derful and entirely new Blue Hardy 
Poppy; New Mammoth Flowered Zinnias; 
New Chrysanthemum-like Asters; Greatly 
improved Annual Larkspur in 6 brilliant 
=. New Vegetables — Sunshine Sweet 

— Onward Peas; New Gladiolus; 
Dahlias; Shrubs. Best of everything for 
lawn and garden. Send for this book today. 
It’s FREE. 

HART & VICK — SEED 

51 Stone St., Rok og N. Y. 
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ROSES 


of New Castle 


of. 
ural colors; offers and tells how to 


is the title of a 
beautiful book on 
the culture of 
roses and other 
plants; gives ex- 
pert experience 
of a life- 

Exquisitely illustrated in nat- < ip 


grow our famous plants 
yourcopy. It's free 


0 . Write for aN 
: : Pd 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. Ls . 


Box 116 New Castle, Ind. gous 


If you would like to cee 
the ‘Star Dozen” pic- 
tured in color, send for 
our 1928 “Star Guide to 
Good Roses,” 100 pages 
profusely illustrated. It 
tells about hundreds of 
other rose varieties, too. 
The ‘*‘Star Guide”’ is 
FREE. Ask today! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 71, WestGrove,Pa. | | 














ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


The 


invites correspondence from 
those wishing to secure rare 
| or special editions, or English 
| firsts. Address ANNE CHANNING 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


P.S. 1928 edition, “Success with Roses,”’ entirely 
rewritten, excellently illustrated, now only 25c. | 


— se! 
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THE 


TIE + pee tes 





An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. 
France of live, split chestnut pee py 


ft. sections, in two heights, 4’ 11” a 


Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES Cco., 


closely woven together. 
von 


Made in 
Comes in 5 
. Easy toerect. Moderate in cost. 
185 Water St., New York City. 


‘rite for Free Book of Tin strations 














You can do it yourself— 
expertly and at small cost 


Our book, “How to Land- 
scape Your Own Grounds” 
tells how. It was compiled 
by a prominent Landscape 
Architect and is written in 
language anyone can under- 
stand. 

EVERY STEP ILLUSTRATED 
-by means of charts and 
drawings. Plans and cost es- 
timates included for every 
type of home. Tells how to 
select exactly the right va- 
riety for each location, how 
to plant, arrange and gives 
cultural directions. 

An invaluable book for the 
home owner. 


Send Coupon and 10c Now 


Storrs & Harrison, : 
Box 332, Painesville, Ohio. : 

Enclosed find  10c. 
Please send me_ your 
book, ‘‘How to Land- 
scape Your Own 
Grounds.” 





He STORRS:HARRISON co. 





BOX 3532 PAINESVILLE.OHIO 
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Y Things for your Lawn 


Rare Roses 
Perennials 
Improved Guropean Filberts 


These wonderful Filberts are 
Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut 
Producers, hardy and adapted 
to the more Northern states. 
Splendid for both ornamental 
plantings and borders. 





New Red Leaved Japanese Bar- 
berry—rich bronze red foliage 
throughout the season, 

Dame Edith Helen Rose — New! 
the most striking Pink Rose of recent 
years. Enormous, very double, con- 
tinuous blooms. 

New Everblooming Rugosa Rose. 
For mass and hedge plantings — (not 
for the rose garden). Clusters of 
beautiful bright red flowers resembling 
bunches of red carnations. Beautiful 
deep green, healthy foliage. Blooms 
from early Summer until frost. 

The Most Popular Dozen. We have 
the 12 Roses so voted in the 1926 
Referendum of the American Rose 
Society. 


Silver Lace Vine. The fastest grow- 
ing climbing vine known — (splendid 
coverage the first year.) 
Philadelphus Virginalis. The new 
double flowering Mock Orange. Most 
beautiful white flowering shrub intro- 
duced in years. 

Send for the beautiful Hall catalog 
and find out about the many other 
new and interesting things illustrated 
in color—also our assortment of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, 
etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
493 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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and ornament. 


219 Stewart Block 


The right fence is as essential a 
as the house and plantings — all alike reflect 
to taste of the home owner. Stewart Fence is 
good fence, and there is a Stewart style to 
satisfy every taste and preference — substan- 
tial, enduring, a good investment in protection 


Let us send 
showing Stewart Fence Styles 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 






a part of a home 


you the literature 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AND GATES 


(Continued from page 72) 


post are, first, its small size and 
therefore poor purchase in a wet 
soft soil, and secondly, its often 
poor quality. The steel post for- 
merly was made too light, and 
live stock easily crowded it over. 
This type of post has not been in 
general use long enough to war- 
rant a complete trial, but it is gen- 
erally inferior to the stronger 
types for fencing live stock. 

The manner of setting posts is 
worthy of some consideration. 
First of all, they should be set 
deeply enough so that they will be 
firm and solid. For the sake of 
appearance as well as economy of 
both land and material, they 
should be set in a straight row. 
In some sections of the country 
popular superstition has it that 
posts should be set only in the 
light or dark of the moon, other- 
wise they will rot immediately, 
or the moon may ‘pull’ them so 
much as to throw them out of line, 
but such belief is, of course, falla- 
cious. Wooden posts should not 
be set in concrete, as dampness 
will cause them to swell and burst 
the concrete. However, concrete 
setting for metal posts may well be 
used, as this rectifies poor pur- 
chase of posts set in the ordinary 
manner. 

The design of the fence itself 
varies considerably. There is apt 
to be some difference of opinion 
between the farmer who is judg- 
ing a fence solely in utilitarian 
terms, and the person who is con- 
sidering it first of all from its 
esthetic appearance, as to what 
constitutes the ideal fence. The 
farmer likes to see a fence row 
that is neat and free from all 
vegetation at all times; in fact, he 
will tell us that the overgrown 
fence row winters the insect pests 
which destroy his crops and, 
furthermore, the untidy fence row 
offends his eye and allows a waste 
of land which he dislikes to see. 

Judged solely for its appearance, 
the snake rail fence, so popular in 
earlier days, is probably the most 
interesting fence of all. It soon 
weathered to a most attractive 
color, its general outline was pic- 
turesque in the extreme, and after 
a few years it became overgrown 
with a tangle of vegetation. Did 
ever the wild rose display itself 
so prettily as when it scrambled 
over the old fences? Between their 
angles also flourished the dog- 
wood, the redcedar, the sumac, 
and the bittersweet, to mention 
only a few. However, the old 
rail fence is probably the most 
wasteful of all fences. It requires 
a large amount of material; it oc- 
cupies more space than any other 


fence ever devised, and the fence 
rows soon become overgrown 
with shrubbery or ‘brush,’ as the 
farmer called it, that overreaches 
into the tilled fields. Another pic- 
turesque old fence, sometimes still 
seen in New England and upstate 
New York, is the one made of 
old pine stumps and roots stood on 
edge to mark the edge of a field. 
These two fences were picturesque 
and in a measure serviceable in 
their day, but like the stage coach 
they belong to another time and 
are not practical now. 

Judged solely by appearance, 
fences of woven or barbed wire 
have little to commend them 
However, the relative cost and 
serviceability of this type of fence 
dictate its use where the economic 
factor is dominant. A well-built 
wire fence, and a well-kept fence 
row, give a sense of order and 
utility that is not altogether un- 
attractive. 

The wooden fence itself has sev- 
eral forms that are worthy of 
mention. There is perhaps more 
freedom for the designer in this 
medium than any other. Perhaps 
the most attractive forms of this 
fence are found in the South. 
These old fences date back in 
many cases to ante bellum days, 
but, unlike the stone wall and the 
split rail fence, they are as well 
adapted to the present day as 
when they were first built. Gen- 
erally of strong, sturdy, and sim- 
ple construction, painted white, 
or whitewashed, they seem insep- 
arably connected with the South- 
ern home, with its cluster of 
whitewashed outbuildings, and its 
quarters for the negro slaves. 
The larger places in the James 
River section of Virginia and also 
in the bluegrass region of Ken- 
tucky offer endless variations of 
this same general type of fence. 
In fact, the Kentucky version has 
so far taken hold of public imagi- 
nation as to be inseparably asso- 
ciated with the farm for the 
breeding of live stock, particu- 


larly horses, and now almost 
every farm for the breeding of 
horses, as well as almost every 


race track, has its own conception 
of this sort of fence. The usual 
fence of this type is four feet or 
more in height and has square 
sawed posts. The whole fence is 
generally constructed of finished 
lumber and was originally white- 
washed; but to-day it is generally 
painted. The color almost uni- 
versally used is white, as no other 
color seems to be as_ successful. 
The most common woods are 
cypress and pine, not only sawed, 
but generally planed as well. Per- 
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haps one reason for this fence’s 
popularity with live-stock breed- 
ers was that it was of simple con- 
struction, sturdy, and offered no 
way for stock to injure themselves. 
It might be simply three or four 
boards nailed to the posts, or it 
might be elaborated by having 
the boards threaded between 
openings from one post to another, 
or each post might have boards 
nailed to it, and then another 
board nailed to each post, with 
the boards in between it, or the 
boards themselves might be so 
arranged as to form a cross or 
other design in the panels from 
one post to another. 

A ‘poor relation’ of this type of 
fence is frequently seen used for 
the fencing of farm lots and such 
places, in which the posts are 
not sawed, but split, and the 
boards simply nailed to the posts. 
This fence is usually made of 
undressed lumber and is  gen- 
erally unpainted. A similar fence 
in form, but much more attrac- 
tive, is made of split chestnut bars, 
threaded between two posts of the 
same material. 

The old-time New England 
Picket fence, with its numerous 
successors, is generally too elabo- 
rate, and also too costly, for ordi- 
nary farm usage. 

Of late years a singularly attrac- 
tive fence has been imported from 
abroad which is commonly known 
as the English hurdle fence. This 
is made of split chestnut and 
comes ready-made in sections of 
several different sizes and heights. 
One of the advantages of this sort 
of fence is that it is more or less 
portable, as the sections are sim- 
ply pegged together, and requires 
no posts. Also, this fence has no 


part of it under the ground and 
consequently lasts much longer. 
It is not, however, a fence that ts 
and, 


usually very substantial, 


it is to see heavy service, it is well 
to use posts set in the ground and 
to attach the sections between 
them. 

The matter of gates should be 
considered at the same time as the 
fence, and the two should be de- 
signed together, as ordinarily the 
gate should match the fence. The 
most important things to remem- 
ber about a gate are that it should 
hang well and swing freely. The 
gate posts should be well set and 
well braced, and the hinges strong 
enough to hold the weight of the 
gate. Gates may be had readvy- 
made to match almost any sort 
of fence, or they may be designed 
to match the particular fence. 
Gates should be strong and well 
braced, and more care is needed 
in hanging them than in almost 
any other part of fence building. 
Gate posts are frequently made ot 
concrete, when the fence posts 
themselves are of another mate- 
rial. There are a number of sel!- 
opening gates on the market, any 
one of w hich should be well inves- 
tigated before purchasing. An- 
other factor for consideration in 
the location of gates, often neg- 
lected, is to have them wide 
enough, particularly for vehicular 
traffic. The approach should also 
be ample in proportions, other- 
wise Vehicles will encounter diffi- 
culty in negotiating passage and 
the gate posts and the gate itself 
may be loosened or damaged. 

The matter of building a fence 
deserves more consideration than 
is generally supposed. Perhaps the 
first factor to consider is the eco- 
nomics of the matter — that is, 
which sort of fence will best suit 
the needs of the particular prob- 
lem, and the relative cost. After 
this the design should be studied 
in relation to these factors, and 
last, but not least, the manner of 
construction should be considered. 
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A BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


Full of planting suggestions and information 


is ready for you 
about the quality and varieties of SCHLING’S SEEDS, 
whose reputation is of greater concern to us—and to you—than 
their cost. For, after all, what you wish to buy and we wish to 
sell is not seeds but success. Of that reputation we are justly 
proud. ‘lo maintain it, increase it and make it the Standard of 
Quality and Value is our end and aim. To this end we dedicate 
all our energies and resources; to it we bring the trained intelli- 
gence of scientists; the skilled care and years of ripe experience 
of master gardeners, so that each seed you plant may be 


DEPENDABLE — because of careful selection ; 3 
j TRUE — exactly the variety represente 
VITAL — because of the virility bred into it. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


Schling’s Wonderful New Snapdragon 
Marvelous not only for size, though its flower spikes 
rival the gladioli in height and vigor — but also for 
its color, a rich, velvety copper-red hitherto unknown 
in snapdragons and indescribably beautiful—no 
other snapdragon remotely approaches it—.\ first 
prize winner wherever exhibited. 

1 pkt. $1.00 6 for $5.00 

are the rest of this royal family—Gelden West, deep 
Pathfinder, rose pink; Yosemite, lilac purple: 
yellow; Wyoming, carmine; Seminele, 
silvery lilac; Tones, rich sunset yellow; 
Massasoit, walltiower orange; Miami, 





And here 
golden yellow; 
Navaije, canary 
lilac; Narragansett, 
Shasta, pure white; 
delicate rose. 


1 pkt. of any of the above, $1.00 6 pkts. $5.00 


COLLECTION A—VERY SPECIAL 
1 pkt. each of all 12 varieties, $9.00 


rosy 








Outstanding Novelties for 1928 
Collection B—a $10.30 value for $9.00 
Absolutely New and Delightful Surprises for your Flower Garden 
ible Early Equals in size and beauty the finest English Wall- 
superb 


Wattri LOWER—D Wonder 


blooms the first year from seed, within five months from Sowing; 


wer 

sikes. of primrose, bronze, yellow, brown ‘and purple.....Pkt. 75c. 5 pkts. for $3.00 

Levcanvies MUM Maxis u—Dewarf Avalanche—a showy, new dwarf Margueri te, for the 
order or cutting; does n not require staking............ *kt. 75c. § pkts. for $3.00 


defined on rich, creamy 
and. Of gigantic size... ......-ecececeecececcecces 35. 3 pkts. for $1.00 

New Giast Pansy —Majestic Splendor—truly a masterly achievement in pansies! Presents an 
entirely new color range in rarest combinations of — salmon, cer bronze, silver 
copper, velvet, wine red, etc... Pkt. $1.co. 6 pkts. for $5.00; 12 pkts. for 1 

Papavi re ANi DICAULE & Ross um—Coonara Pink—a warm rose-pink, faintly a delicately suffus- 
$ nk, lovely new color, Will bloom the first year. Pkt. 75. 5 pkts. for $3. 00 
Fr vr rED Poppy—Luminous Dark Scarlet on Velvet Ground—putied and 
ke all of feathers, flowers often 7 !2 in. across. .Pkt. soc. 5§ pkts. for $2.00 
Pec Sumrtey Poprres—a remarkable imp rovement, with blooms of 
r size and many new color tints................. Pkt. 35c. 3 pkts. for $1.00 
‘Danuta slightly suffused with salmon-orange, single 





Pea unkist—magnificent picotee edged, clearly 


New - ET 





New Dour BI 


New Dov BLE 





Micxox Firebrand—scarlet-tlame, 
rs fully 5 inches across on wiry, cane stems, the whole plant not exceeding 2 feet 
DOME cic accacuvakdessCancasheiacecurewsent eel *kt. $1.00. 6 pkts. for $5.0c 
GAILLARDIA Poxrot \. Hyprips -superb flowers, very large, in shades of bronzy red with 
golden tipped _petalage. Splendid cut flower. .......... Pkt. soc. 5 pkts. for $2.00 
VERBENA eaume GRANDIFLORA Erna—large trusses of intense Paul Crampbell Geranium 
red with a small creamy yellow eye...............005 *kt. 35c. 3 pkts. for $1.00 


CAMPANULA ‘Fraciuis Heavenly Blue—a beautiful campanula, 1 ft. high, whose lower 
brat ches have a drooping habit, valuable for pot culture, hanging baskets or border 
ves practically covered with blossoms. ....... Pkt. 50c. 5 pkts. for $2.00 
MEconopsis 4 AILEIANA—a beautiful, blue perennial poppy brought over from Thibet by 
Captain Kingdom Ward of Great Britain. Stands 2 to 3 feet high, with broad, sea 
green leaves, bearing large four-petalled blooms of a glorious sky-blue with golde: 
WUE DUONG oa 5 66 acxcngseaduckntcasecs kt. 75c. § pkts. for $3.00 
Ostricu Pium: Riss r, Coppery Brown—a remarkable new color in asters, at first a silky, 
r PPE! y-brown and changing later to a vermilion brown. ‘Twisted and often fantas- 
" ntet laced WONT 2. ic don. a4 canada sane t. 75¢. § pkts. for $3.00 

New Sax 





Apap Ameer 


yuock, Doudle Imperator—arrests attention with its large cup-shaped flowers, 
the outer edges are elegantly frilled and deeply fringed and in the center appears a 
inely fringed double rosette, the whole suggesting a crested Begonia many 
ng combinations of different tints of salmon, cream, rose and yellow, ete. 

kt. 50c. 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Oenornera Ciurri—does not close its petals during the day. Scout central stalk some 4 
feet eight bears in great profusion large flowers of a soft yellow hue. 
>*kt. 50c. § pkts. for $2.co | 

Primuta, Frorinpar—a mighty primrose growing to a height of 3 to 4 feet and bearing from 
the end of June to late in August, 60 to 8o fragrant, bright yellow pendant flowers | 
Pkt. $1.00.6 pkts. for $5.00 | 
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A summer home of outstanding beauty 


wonderfully economical 
























AGE 
9 
14 
10 
) [ wil 
5 
SURELY you cannot help but admire the trim, at- houses stand up indefinitely under the most severe 
9 tractive appearance of this Hodgson House. Here weather conditions. Many are used as year-around 
14 is a comfortable home which can easily be erected homes in very cold climates. 
without costly skilled labor. Contains a big lux- There is a Hodgson plan to meet your every 
Courryard urious living-room, a large dining-room, kitchen, requirement. Be sure to see our complete book 
24X24 three bedrooms and bath. This, however, is only of houses and plans. There are also Hodgson 
19 one of the hundreds of plans which Hodgson play houses for children. Hodgson garages, dog 
kee Houses offer. kennels, poultry-houses, etc. The Hodgson catalog 
Quite possibly many attractive homes you have J gives you many interesting photographs, prices, 
long admired are Hodgson Houses. And these plans and complete information. Send for this 
same houses have cost the owners much less than _ interesting book today. E. F. Hodgson Company, 
Livinc Room you think. A Hodgson House costs less than the 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 6 
6 18X24 same house constructed in the usual way because East 39th Street, New York City; Bradenton, Fla. 
v we buy materials in large quan- 
tities at low wholesale prices. HOD GSON He 
Hodgson Houses are built of the Oouses 
finest materials obtainable. These 
{ ie oa a creat = 
9 






Heres a New ype of 
CAFALOG 


ursery 


| Something more 
than merely a “‘Cat- 

| alog’! Really a complete and 
authentic Encyclopedia on 

| Everything pertaining to gar- 
den, lawn and orchard. 


What 
164 PAGES OF PRACTICAL 
HELP AND INFORMATION Where 


A valuable book of 164 pages, pro- When 
fusely illustrated (many specimens in 
| color) compiled by America’s Oldest and 

= napeees pening Ag —— 

omplete in every detai apters 

| on flowering shrubs, vines, roses, How 
flowers and vegetable seeds, fruit 
and shade trees, evergreens, etc. to 


Explicit and expert advice on how to 
plant and care for each variety to in- Plant 


Tells 


sure best results. A book no home 
owner should be without. Costs Less 
Send for 200" Than the Average Car 
Copy NOW Why not have blooming plants all winter yourself? 








You can do it with one of our small crystal gardens, 
for less than it costs to buy and operate the average 
motor car. 
he important details are covered by two small books we 
pub lish for distribution: 
“Help Hints on Owning Your Own Greenhouse” and 
“The Budget Plan Book.” 
Just ask for both books. 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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vill 
yaens and Jars of high-fired Co. TERE 
terra-cotta create an atmos- 
phere of gracious hospitality and 
add charm to doorways, sun- 
rooms and halls. 


Catalog listing 300 numbers including 

bird-baths, sun-dials, benches, and other 

decorative terra-cottas, sent upon receipt 
of ten cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COrra @. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 


Te STORRS: HARRISON CO, 


PAINESVILLE OF11O 
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As an index to one of the 
greatest horticultural estab- 
lishments in the world, this 
224-page book abounds with 
gardening lore of the great- 
est scope and usefulness. 
No matter where you live 
and what your garden am- 
bitions may be, Dreer’s 
Garden Book will prove the 


looking for. 





eae forall 
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1306 
Spring Garden 
Street 









Truthful descriptions, 
curate illustrations and fair 
Seeds, Bulbs and 

lantsoffered have firmly es- 
tablished this book asa trust- 
worthy friendwiththousands 
| of planters the world over. 
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Your copy of this truly great Garden Book awaits 
your call and please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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GREEN’S Golden Jubilee 
Garden Book Tells How 


An invaluable book to every 
lover of growing things. Con- 
tains many simple charts 
showing you precisely how to 
plant your grounds—what to 
plant, where to plant and full 
cultural directions which as- 
sure the most beautiful effects. 


Golden Jubilee Bargains 


Moreover, this book tells of 
the unusual bargains in trees, 
vines, shrubs, flowers, etc., 
offered to celebrate our Gold- 
en Anniversary—‘‘50 years of 
honest service.” Everything 
you need to beautify your 
grounds, at very low prices. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 


70 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Fasy Way ~ Gx — 


GOLDEN 
Jubilee Offer 


—of shrubs 
which will give 
continuous 
bloom all sum- 
mer. 

1 Golden Bell 

1 Bridal Wreath 
1 Mock Orange 
1 Hydranga P.G. 
We will sendall 
four shrubs for 


Only $] 75 


Send This Coupon Today! 


Green’s Nursery Co., 


70 Green St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE 


your New Garden Book. 
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CHATS ON ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 66) 


independently of each other. Certain 
it is that both Austin and Baxter 
possessed to a remarkable degree the 
ability of being able to separate a 
given picture into its component 
colors and to know beforehand how 
certain colors would look when su- 
perimposed upon each other. With- 
out this ability, Austin might have 
been able to follow each step of the 
Baxter process without achieving 
success. That he was an artist in his 
own right is attested by a small 
portfolio still in existence which 
contains twenty-four exquisite and 
original water-color paintings designed 
to be copied on pottery. 

The chief difference between Aus- 
tin’s method of actual procedure and 
Baxter’s was that, while each man 
applied each color of a picture with a 
separate copperplate, Austin com- 
pleted his picture by applying the full 
engraving last, while Baxter invariably 
printed the full engraving first. The 
number of plates used in Austin’s 
process was also considerably less than 
those used by Baxter. 

Austin, like Baxter, copied numer- 
ous well-known pictures by famous 
artists, favorite of which is the famous 
‘Blue Boy’ by Gainsborough. Many 
were original, His potlids were usually 
made in series, such as the Shakespeare 
series, the portrait series, the fishing 
and sea series, and so forth, and may 
often be dated from their subjects. 
The interest to the collector lies, of 
course, in acquiring a specimen of 
each lid of a series. 

From a delightful collection which | 
saw recently in Boston, I have photo- 
graphed four of the lids in the Shake- 
speare series (Figure 3). These are, read- 
ing from left to right, ‘The Seven Ages 
of Man,’ ‘Shakespeare’s House, Henley 
Street, Stratford-on-Avon,’ ‘The Room 
in which Shakespeare was born, 1564, 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ and ‘Hamlet and 
his Father’s Ghost.’ Unfortunately 
the other two lids of the series were 
unavailable at the time the photograph 
was taken. Of those shown, the one 
of Shakespeare’s house is the most 
unusual, having a border of gold dots 
and a wide band of gilt which mark it 
as having been especially made to 
order for an individual. It is unusually 
fine in color and design and bears 
the mark of the Pratt factory on the 
under side. 

Many lids are found with the 
signature of the artist, J. A., at the 
bottom of the painting. These are, 
of course, more valuable than the un- 
signed ones. 

The lid in Figure 2, called ‘Charity,’ 
is one of the most attractive of all the 
general subject series. It is marked 
‘very rare’ in the Clarke catalogue and 
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is eagerly sought for by all collectors, 

A new edition, by the way, of the 
Clarke catalogue, entitled ‘Color 
Printed Pictures on Staffordshire 
Pottery,’ has just been published, 
Collectors will find it greatly im- 
proved over the 1924 edition by the 
addition of new data and some correc- 
tions of the old. Its appearance just 
three years after the publication of 
the first edition testifies to the growing 
number of enthusiasts in this field of 
collecting. 





American Utilitarianism 





'T has been hinted that this field of 

collecting potlids is a comparativel) 
newone. ‘True to our tradition, we have 
not been content merely to frame the 
lids as the English do, or to let them lie 
unused upon our shelves. We have 
cast about for ways to fit them into 
the scheme of things. The English 
collector discards the pots themselves 
and keeps only the decorated lids, 
which he frames in heavy black 
frames, as in Figure 2, and hangs in 
rows upon his walls. The American, 
on the other hand, collects the pots 
as well as the lids, and sees to it that 
they are put to some good use. I saw 
not long ago two very beautiful signed 
specimens being used on a library 
table to hold the lanoline for keeping 
sheepskin bindings soft. Other smaller 
ones are charming on the dressing 
table, or used as match or cigarette 
holders in the living-room. 

The English scorn us for this utilita- 
rian turn of mind. I read the other day 
a jeering bit ot comment by an 
Englishman in which he observed that 
no American buys a vase, no matter 
how beautiful, unless he can wire it 
with electricity and fit a lamp- 
shade to it. Of course the shoe fits 
to some extent. Yet it seems to me 
that there is much to be said for the 
other point of view, especially in the 
case of the collector in a small way who 
has no accommodation for numbers 
of extraneous objects laid upon 
shelves. Let us, by all means, collect 
for the sake of the real beauty inherent 
in the object collected. But let us, at 
the same time, not hesitate to make 
use of those objects wherever they 
add interest and charm to the hum- 
drum of every day. 


* * * 


During October I received a letter 
of inquiry from C. B. Gordon which I 
will be glad to answer if Mr. Gordon 
will send me his address. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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Lan 
7389 TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION Jy HARVEY DUNN Ke 


Poignant, beautiful, and passionate, the music 
of Tristan and Isolde has unexampled power to 
stir the heart. For in this, perhaps the greatest 
of his operas, Wagner poured out the hunger, 
the hopeless and ardent longing of his unhappy 
love. Both from the standpoint of technique and 


emotional intensity it is an epic work. 








WHEN the fingers of Richard Wagner 
first touched the keys of a Steinway in 
1879, its reputation as the world’s fore- 
most piano was already definitely estab- 
lished. That reputation has grown and 
expanded with the years. Today the 
Steinway is the universally accepted instru- 
ment, not only upon the concert stage, 
but in thousands of cultivated homes. 


There are still Steinways in active 
service which sounded to the touch of 
childish fingers, rang beneath the impact 
of maturer hands, and continued to make 
their rich and sure return even to the 


. . Such 


an instrument is more than an exquisite 


second and third generation. . 


mechanism. It enters upon a personal, 
intimate relationship. It becomes a com- 
panion, a mentor, and a friend. 

Viewed in the light of its amazing 
durability, the Steinway is actually among 
the least expensive of pianos. For 30, 40, 
and even 50 years or more it will serve 


you well, helping to shape the musical 


traditions of your family, yielding that 
joy of ownership arising from the best. 
And no matter which of the many styles 
and sizes you select, each will give the 
You need 


same lifelong satisfaction. 


never buy another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 


years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Plus 


Prices: $87 5 th SAN inanimate 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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choose the 
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“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


























